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THE PALACE STAIR. 
BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 





Tavs stood the palace at Persepolis: 
Wondrous the stairway that did rise to 
reach 
The entrance-chamber of the mighty King. 
There, carven by the stroke symbolical 
loved by the elder art of those far days, 
Stately and solemn. fair on either hand, 
Mute, marble figures with the climber 
climbed. 
This carried fruit, and that the wine, or 
gem; 
Each offering to the monarch of the world 
The richest, dearest, and the chosen gift; 
All rising with the feet of @im who trod 
That fine-wrought stair, were constant 
unto him, 
Nor ever did he pass them on the way, 
Nor ever did they lose the step with him, 
But mounted, comrades, to the golden door. 


Thus stands the palace of a human hope; 
The costly vision of a high heart’s life, 
As old as Persia and her hieroglypb, 

As new as the hot tear of yesterday. 
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ihe entrance-chamber of a royal trust, 

© The precious, purple splendors veiled and 
throned 

Behind the timid scepter of rich love. 

Forever up the ascent do pass the feet 

Of those we call our dearest, while we can, 

Each bearing the hearts’ fruit and wine and 
gem-— 

His treasure each, his perfect offering. 


Sacred the stairway, but the dream is saa. 
Who climbeth ever with us to the end, 
Nor looketh back, nor lingeretb, nor drops 
The best gifts of his soul from weariness, 
Norturns him to descend again, nor falls 
Behind, and leaves the heart to mount 
alone ? 


Thou Truest ! Listen to the unsaid words 
Of one exhausted on the stair of pain. 
Receive the trust. Be guardian of the 

hope. 
Be loyal to the vision and the dream. 
Aclimber, climbing with me to the end, 
My chosen ! do not lose the step with me. 
Be thou life’s best. Oh, be the Friend who 
Stays! 
ANDOVER, Mass. 
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ON THE ROAD. 


BY GRAHAM R. TOMSON, 








THE snow is white, the way is stern and 
sore, 
Wide, blinding wastes behind us and be 
fore; 
A d tho we soon shall see a stiller shore 
The ‘oad is long. 


The gaunt, gray wolves are famished for 
their prey, 
But we are bound, and hungrier than they; 
The fruit will fall when we ourselves are 
clay— 
The road is long. 


We leave st rong hands to cleanse away the 
stain, 
Tho we plod on along the shuddering plain 
To marching-music of the creaking chain— 
The road is long. 


> The sands of Tyranny are slow to run. 
Alas! that this and many a morrow’s sun 
Must see the goal ungained, the work un- 
done— 
The road is long. 
Our lives were ladder-rungs: the Cause 
moves on; 
be light shines fair as cver it has : kone; 











’Twill blaze full bright ere many years be 
gone— 
The road is long. 


We are but bubbles breaking in the sea, 
The strong, slow tide that one day will be 
free; 
We shall not know it—yea, but it will be. 
The road is long. 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 
Somes 


THE GREEK’S PRAYER. 
BY 0. C, AURINGER. 











GIVE us the draught of beauty, O our Gods! 
Give us the draught of beauty evermore! 
Are we not men? And were not they of 

yore 

Rude and barbarians, ’kin to stones and 

clods? 

Are we not perfect men, who spurn the rods 
Of fear and toil that nations bow before? 
Have we not spirits free to run or soar, 

Hope clear as Heaven, and thought that 

never plods? 

Our senses pure are like a crystal cup, 

Long held in thought and shaped with 
secret eare, 
To hold the mystery of sacred wine. 

Fill, O ye potent Gods! the measure up, 
That we may be the nation first to share 
That which creates and keeps all things 

divine. 
QUEENSBURY, N, Y. 
————_—_—_—____ = es 


THE JESUITS. 


A REPLY 


TO THE RT. REV. a. CLEVELAND COXE, 
BISHOP OF WESTERN NEW YORK. 





BY THE RT. REV. FRANCIS 8, CHATARD, D.D. 


Rt. Rev'd Sir:—Yesterday your note of 
February 12th, inclosing the open letter, 
published in THE INDEPENDENT of Feb- 
ruary 9th, to which I reply, was received. 
I must thank you for the courteous man- 
ner in which it was sent. If in answer- 
ing, there should be any appearance of 
want of regard, I disclaim it; but, imitat- 
ing you in freedom of expression, I shall 
speak plainly and to the point. And, in 
the first place, I must decline accepting 
your condolence on the loss of my oppor- 
tunity to raise the Catholic people to a 
high grade in your estimation, by rebel- 
ling against the teachings of the Vatican 
Council. Were you not aware at the 
time you were making your distinction 
between Gallicanism and Ultramontan- 
ism, taat, since the Vatican Council, such 
a distinction is impossible, this Council 
having definitely rejected and _  con- 
demned Gallicanism? If you were not, 
then you show yourself nota trustworthy 
writer; for it is our duty to know of what 
we write. If you were, your distinction 
I leave you to qualify. Perhaps you con- 
founded Gallican liberties with Gallican 
teachings. Ifso,I may tell you they are 
two very different things: Gallican teach- 
ings affected the primacy of jurisdiction 
and infallibility of the Roman Pontiff; 
** Gallican liberties” regarded the privi- 
leges of the French Church, exception- 
ally granted. These “liberties” have no 
place here, and the duties of all are so 
clearly laid down in the Council of the 
Vatican, that, like obsolete things, these 
‘* liberties” have had their day, and be- 
long to the past. Your proposed articles 
on ‘‘Gallican liberties,” therefore, while 
perhaps doing credit to your learning, 
would very probably be regarded only in 
the light of ecclesiastical bric-d-brac. 

I regret that you should have allowed 





yourself to speak so disparagingly, not to 
say contemptuously, of the Catholic peo- 
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ple of the United States, you especially, 
an Anglican Bishop, a Bishop-of that 
Church which for three hundred years 
and more has had its foot on the neck of 
Ireland, and studiously impoverished its 
inhabitants of the Catholic faith, and de- 
prived them of education. Delicacy, not 
tosay asense of justice, should have 
checked your pen. The part the Irish 
Catholic has played in the history cf the 
country is a noble one; and many an Irish 
and Irish-American soldier has received 
from all classes the tribute of their admi- 
ration for his manly bravery on the field 
of battle. 

Yuu permit yourself to go farther than 
this. You make an attempt, which savors 
of the Know-Nothing days of your res- 
idence in Baltimore, to excite hostility 
against the Catholic Church. You pre- 
sume to call American Catholics ‘ a for- 
eign colony.” You attempt to excite the 
feeling of the ignorant and prejudiced 
against them. You strive to put them be- 
fore the public as disloyal to the Constitu- 
tion, and have the courage to bring for- 
ward aresolution passed by a tumultuary 
meeting in New York, to support your 
assertion that Catholics are ‘‘in bondage 
toa foreign potentate.” Truly, my dear 
Rt. Rev’d Sir, your residence in Buffalo 
must have made you falla little behind 
the times. Are you not aware that the 
audience to which you refer was a very 
mixed one? Didyou not know that be- 
yond the insignificant number that have 
shown contumacy, the Catholics of New 
York are givinga grandexample of how 
freemen submit to the ‘‘ sweet yoke ” of 
Jesus Christ ? All New York knows this; 
you, it seems, do not. 

And then, how could you have the 
conscience to refer to Catholics as dis- 
loyal, when the records of our wars, the 
grand work of the Catholic Church 
through her priests, her chaplains on the 
battle-field, and her Sisters in the hospi- 
tals, isan open book to ali? When to 
such acts, which speak louder than werds, 
we add the bright example of the ‘‘ hated” 
Jesuits, who, in Maryland, in concert 
with Lord Baltimore founded the first 
tolerant colony cf what is now our coun- 
try,* it is incredible that a gentleman of 
your position should have wished to have 
from me an answer to the question, 
whether the Catholic Church in America 
will be loyal to the Constitution! The 
facts are there to answer you. Next to 
her fidelity to God, all the affection of 
that Church is for this our country. And 
while the rest of you look hopelessly 
around on the surging masses, powerless 
to control them, with no Church author- 
ity to speak in the name and with the 
truth of God, she alone gives the word of 
safety, curbs passion, lays down the law 
of social life, and the masses hear her, for 
they know she is their best adviser, their 
mother. You know as well asI do, that 
the property-holders of America, at this 
moment, regard the Catholic Church as 
the bulwark of Society, the only influence 
capable of resisting the flood of Socialism; 
and this through the charity she has from 
God, which loves the poor as well as the 
rich, while her temples, thank God, are 
the homes of the poor. Such is this 
Church against which an Anglican Bishop 
seeks to stir up the most bitter feeling 
and even persecution. 

To come to my letterin the Indiamapo- 
lis Journal of January 13th, which you 








* Essay of General Bradley, T. Johuston, Baltimore, 


stylea gratuitous attack on you,I must 
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say, first, it was not gratuitous. For the 
first time Isaw this letter from you, to 
refute which mine was written, pub- 
lished by a clergyman of Muncie. Its 
gross charges against th? Jesuits were 
placed under the eyes of my people, and 
before the non-Catholic community. 
Such falsities I have a right and a duty to 
dispel. In speaking of that letter you 
complain that I misrepresent your “‘ ser- 
mon” in Baltimore by calling it a violent 
attack on the Catholic Church. I was 
only giving my impressions of years ago, 
for public opinion then gave you the 
character of a bitter enemy of the Church, 
As you object, I modify and use the term 
‘*‘vigorous” or “determined,” in short, 
something after the style of your present 
letter. 

Then you say I insinuate a want of 
theological knowledge on your part by 
the reference to your quoting from the 
‘Encyclopedia Brittanica.” Well, really, 
my dear Rt. Rev'd Sir, without offense, I 
did not know whether on that particular 
point you had gone further. It was your 
best excuse that you had not, and that 
you had been led to trust to Dr. Little- 
dale; tho even that cannot excuse you, 
Now that I know that you have written 
so much, and have edited a work on the 
moral theology of St. Liguori, I am stil] 
more puzzled to understand how you 
could have written what you did. As I said 
in my previous letter, referred to above, 
“ifthe Bishop, instead of going to the 
‘ Encyclopeedia,’ had gone to the source 
whence the extract was cited, he would 
have found the following to enlighten 
his mind, were it possible to pierce the 
panoply of his prejudice. I quote from 
the Jesuit author, J. P. Gury, annotated 
by Antonio Ballerini. In the treatise on 
Human Acts, he says, No. 39, “ Any 
choice of an evil means is a bad act; 
but not every choice of a good means is a 
good act,” because the purpose or end 
might not be good, for the end deter- 
mines the goodness of the act. ‘‘ Who- 
ever uses a bad means for a good purpose is 
guilty of the wickedness which is in that 
bad means.” Note, that this is the prin- 
ciple here taught to be elsewhere and uni- 
versally applied in each particular case. 
This, therefore, is the anthoritative 
maxim of the Jesuits,as far removed 
from your asserted maxim laid to their 
charge, that ‘‘ the end justifies the means” 
as light is from darkness. I leave this 
before the public who will know how 
to judge between you and me 

As for your—I must curb myself to call 
it only cruel and undeserved—tirade on 
the Jesuits, I can only say that you have 
delved inthe archives of their enemies to 
find charges against them. Any one who 
takes what was done against them during 
the latter part of the eighteenth century, 
as but little else than a fierce persecution 
of bad men, shows himself to be a shal- 
low student of history. Even the sup- 
pression of the Order by the Pope, forced 
to it by the clamor of their enemies, 
proves nothing against them; for that 
papal document does not condemn them 
of crime, contrary to what you assert. 

I will not pursue the subject further. 
If in defending our theological teaching 
from attack I have come to the defense 
of the Jesuits who have been the fore- 
most teachers of that theology, I am glad 





of it, for though not having had the 
honor of frequenting their schools, I have 
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learned to respect them greatly as highly 
educated, pious,exemplary men,an orna- 
ment and protection to society. I take for 
granted you keep away from these Rev’d 
Fathers, and so escape the influence of 
their words. They are,however, waiting pa- 
tiently for your answer to their challenge. 
I refer you, therefore, to them for further 
discussion on this subject, and to Mgr. 
Corcoran’s article in the late issue of the 
Catholic Quarterly. 

One word more in conclusion. You 
began your letter with a criticism on the 
Press of the country, which you repre- 
sent, ‘‘us generally ready to do the Jesu- 
its a service, on pohtical motives.” I 
think you are unduly severe on the news- 
papers of the country, thus making them 
organs of the Jesuits. This will be as 
new to them as tomyself. WhatI see in 
the Press of America is, generally, a love 
of fair play and sound common sense. 
To be sure the papers abound with ex- 
traordinary aod unwarranted matter. But 
there is a winnowing process always go- 
ing on among them, and when excite- 
ment subsides, they ordinarily reach the 
truth, and that is what we want. If we 
make mustakes, they will undoubtedly 
take a special delight in waking up Ho- 
mer when he gets sleepy. If just now 
you have been a little indiscreet in your 
attack, and they see itand disquiet you, 
you must bear it with equanimity, as I 
will try to do when my turn comes. With 
best wishes for your welfare, Faithfully 
yours, FRANCIS SILAS CHATARD, 

Bishop of Vincennes. 
SE Se a ee 


AMERICA ON RUSSIAN CUSTOMS. 
BY ISABEL F. HAPGOOD. 





AuTHO the Russians like Awmericans, 
their hair stands on end when they hear 
and see the surprising things that are 
written about them there. ‘‘ Russia has 
existed a thousand years,” said a culti- 
vated Russian to me to-day, ‘‘and it is 
nearly two hundred years since Peter the 
Great brought it into intimate connection 
with Western Europe; but foreigners 
don’t understand us yet—I don't believe 
they want to understand us. It wasn’t 
so very long ago that they used to think— 
I dare say they think so now—that the 
Nevsky Prospect was lighted by the glar- 
ing eyes of a row of Polar bears standing 
erect on their hind legs!” I recently re- 
ceived a clipping which had been copied 
into a Boston paper from the New York 
World, to the effect that Russian cus- 
toms were to be very fashiqnable in New 
York and Boston this winter, It then pro- 
ceeded to state what the customs were. 
There were only ten or twelve gross 
errors in the space of three inches. I max 
not be able to enumerate them all, as I 
have not the cutting by me. I gave it to 
one of the ladies of the Court, and I have 
no doubt that it has created as much 
amazement and amusement in the Palace 
as it has elsewhere. One of the errors 
therein contained was about the samovdr. 
I notice that even Mr. Howells, in his 
** Five o’clock Tea,” falls into the mistake 
of supposing that tea is drawn from the 
samovdr, so perhaps it is not surprising 
that the writer of the paragraph should 
have gone astray. Samovidr means, lit- 
erally, self-boiler; it is the hot water ma- 
chine only, and the tea is made, as in 
America, in teapots. I am told that in 
some of the big military schools the tea is 
sometimes put into the samovidr to save 
trouble, and the result is—well, if people 
have tried it in America they know al- 
ready, and I will only say that the sailors’ 
name for tea, ‘‘ water bewitched,” but 
fainily expresses it! 

Ladies can continue to use not only 
their china teapots, but their dainty 
china cups. Glasses are chiefly seen in 
railway stations and restaurants. When 
used in private families—as they are to 
some extent—they are frequently pro- 
vided with silver-holders. Glasses are 
almost universal in Poland, I understand. 
Cream is quite as much used in tea as 
lemon. One Russian fashion seems to 
have escaped notice, the practice of 
drinking sweetmeats in tea. Of course, 
no cream can then be used. Any soft 
sweetmeat will do, except something 
with many seeds, like raspberry jam. 





Strawberry preserves are excellent for 
this purpose. The ‘Russian tea-gown of 
trailing white silk, bordered with dark 
fur,” referred to in the article, seems not 
to have been previously heard of here. 
And the “‘large bow of red ribbon” with 
which the apron of the peasant dress is 
caught up on the left side, is also an in- 
vention. The peasant wears her apron 
straight up and down. Twenty-five 
years ago, I am told. Russian ladies and 
gentlemen of the highest society, some- 
times patriotically wore the costume in 
the country. But it is rare now in any 
class, I know one gentleman who wears 
the dress at home; on ordinary occasions, 
his dark trousers are tucked into his 
boots, and his blouse of kumatch (a red 
cotton material like Turkey red, but 
prettier) confined with a fancy girdle. 
On extraordinary occasions he wears 
loose, scarlet satin trousers, tucked into 
his boots, and a primrose silk blouse 
with red buttons, red satin gussets under 
the loose sleeves and a scarlet satin gir- 
dle. I offer this as a suggestion for the 
men who expect to frequent the remark- 
able ‘‘Russian” teas in New York and 
Boston this season. 

They might also practice kissing the 
hands of ladies whom they respect great- 
ly, and receiving in return a kiss on their 
eyebrow, the forehead, or their bald spot, 
as it happened. N. B. Not allowed with 
young, pretty, unmarried girls. But it is 
a graceful fashion which isstill practiced 
here by gentlemen of the old school. ‘‘The 
music of Dvorak and other Russian com- 
posers is being extensively practiced,”’says 
the article. Dvorak is a Bohemian, and 
his music is ditto. Russian coachmen 
and fcotmen do not wear ‘‘ fur gloves to 
their elbows,” nor “‘ conical hats.” With 
a few exceptions (the Palace and Ambas- 
sadors’ lackeys) the footmen dress as in 
America. As the snow is removed from 
all the streets as soon as it exceeds the per- 
fect sleighing level, wheels can be used 
here as easily as sleighs, and close car- 
riages for cold weather and evening use 
are never placed upon runners, and, with 
the exception of the coachman, they be- 
long to no country in particular so far 
as appearances go. The gaudy affair 
with red, yellow or black pompons and 
horsetails which is known in America as 
‘*a Russian sleigh,” is a pure invention. 
The only one ever seen here belonged to an 
American Minister or Consul several years 
ago, and was known to the town as “‘the 
American sleigh.” There are American 
sleigbs here—minus the pompons and 
** fixings”; but I see more of them in the 
columns of the newspapers as *‘ for sale,” 
than in use in the streets. The number of 
invaluable pug dogs and American sleighs 
benevolently offered to the public is really 
amazing. 

But areal Russian sleigh is a thing of 
beauty, and if an American millionaire 
really wants the prettiest thing and the 
most striking thing possible, let him im- 
port a troika—sleigh, horses, arch, coach- 
man and all! I shall summon my best 
descriptive powers before I attempt to tell 
you about a troika. For the present I 
will content myself with the ordinary 
sleigh. It rests very low on runners 
which curve outward to give a broader 
base. The shape is the same always, asa 
whole, though there are two or three ways 
of combining the narrow-veined, brown, 
or brown and black, boards, which form 
the back of the body. There is no back 
for the passenger to rest against. The 
robe 1s of dark fur, or of blue cloth bor- 
dered with fur, wide enough at the rear 
corners of the sleigh to fasten across the 
driver’s seat and nearly to sweep the 
ground, and attached by long, thick loops 
over two upright staples, which are easily 
released to let the passenger in or out. 
The isvostchik’s cap consists of a broad 
piece of fur or imitation fur, with a 
square top, usually of blue velvet. His 
coat, generally of blue cloth, descends to 
his heels. has acollection of plaits behind 
each hip to give the necessary fullness, 
crosses his breast on a slant and is fas- 
tened under his left arm by four or five 
pewter bell buttons. His girdle, to which 
one can cling in case of danger, is a two- 
inch folded strip of any high colored and 
figured material he pleases. His coat has 


no collar but is edged round the neck 
with a couple of lines of narrow black 
velvet, and he wraps up his neck in what- 
ever he finds convenient. On his hands 
he wears coarse mittens, on his feet gray 
felt boots molded to the shape, adding, in 
wet weather, a low pair of leather slip- 
pers. The horse has a small arch, or 
duga, over his back, connecting the ends 
of the incurving shafts. 

The private sleigh differs but very little 
from this. Itis built a little higher in the 
body, which gives it a narrower look, the 
wood is better, of a darker brown, and 
more uniform, one special arrangement 
of the back prevailing. The robe has 
large flat tassels which sweep the snow, 
on the rear corners. They are built to 
hold one person, two, or occasionally even 
four persons. The private coachman’s 
coat is the sameas the isvostchik’s, with 
the addition of a flat, narrow band of 
dark fur round the neck and front. But 
his hat is entirely different. A round 
edge of dark fur fits the head; above this 
the hat spreads into a square, flat crown. 
It is made of velvet—dark blue, sky blue, 
sea green, crimson or scarlet, with a gold 
cord carried just beneath the edge of the 
square, and looped at the corners. One 
corner is worn over the face. The man 
wears white, wash-leather gloves,sits bend- 
ing a little forward, and drives his trot- 
ter with outstretched forearms, as jockeys 
—and women—drive in America. When 
there is a pair of horses, the central pole 
prevents, of course, the use of the dugd or 
arch. A heavy worsted netting, fringed 
with balls, generally of dark blue, some- 
times green, which sweeps the ground, is 
fastened to the saddles of the harnesses, 
and then attached to the screws at euch 
side of the base of the dash-board. This 
provides great protection from the snow 
thrown up by the horses’ heels, and floats 
gracefully at the side as they dash along. 
(A blanket upon a horse, even when stand- 
ing, is rarely seen, and even in weather 
which turns every hair on caps, robes, 
horse, isvostchik and passenger into sil- 
ver. Extra particular isvostchiks employ 
their leisure in brushiug the hoar-frost off 
of their shabby little steeds with an ox 
tail, but it is labor wasted.) At the back 
of a private sleigh, only a few inches 
from the ground, runs a carpeted ‘ knife- 
board ” for the lackey, who holds himself 
upright by means of two large loops at- 
tached to the upper edge of the back. 
Thisis a meager description of a very 
effective turnout, but it should suffice to 
convince Americans—even those who 
have spent acouple of summer months 
in Russia—that what is called a ‘* Russian 
sleigh” in Boston and New York is as far 
removed from the real article as it is 
possible to be. I ought to add to my 
description of a Russian private coach- 
man, that his beard is an important fea- 
ture in his get up. A fine, reddish beard, 
kept rather short and straight at the bot- 
tom and spreading out at the sides like a 
whisk-broom that has been a goed deal 
used—without the aid of a middle part- 
ing, in dandy style, however—is greatly 
prized, and rightly. 

If anybody wants a merry isvostchik, 
with a flourishing red beard, I can supply 
him. Idon’t own the man, at present, 
but he has announced his firm intention 
of accompanying me to America. I asked 
him how he wculd get along without 
knowing the language: ‘‘I’d serve you 
forever!” said he. ‘* How could I send 
you on an errand?” said I. ‘‘ ’'d serve you 
forever!” said he. That was the answer 
to every objection on my part. He anda 
black-haired isvosichik have a fight for 
my custom nearly every time I go out. 
Fighting for custom—in words—is the 
regular thing; but the way these men do 
it convulses everybody within hearing, 
which is at least half a bloek. For it is 
the fashion here to take an interest in 
chafferings with drivers, and other street 
scenes. ‘*She’s to ride with me,” shouts 
one. ‘‘ Barina, L drove you to Vasily 
Island one day, you remember!” ‘‘ She’s 
going with me; you get out!” yells the 
other. ‘‘She drove on the Nevsky with 
me long before she ever saw you; didn’t 
you, Barina? And the Liteinaya”—and 
so on, till he has enumerated more streets 





than ITever heard of. ‘‘And we’re old, 
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old friends, aren’t we, Barina?. And see 
my be-e-eautiful horse!” ‘Your horse 
looks like a soiled and faded glove,” I re. 
tort, ‘and I won’t haye you fighting over 
me. Settle it between yourselves;” and | 
walk off or take another man, neither 
proceeding being regarded favorably, I¢ 
any one would like to rid me of Redbeard 
I will sell him for his passage to America, 
I am also open to offers for Blackbeard, 
as he has announced his intention of lying 
in wait for me at the door every day, asa 
cat sits before a mouse’s hole. Vanyq 
(the generic name for all isvostchiks) gets 
about four or four and a half dollars a 
month from his employer. In return he 
is obliged to hand in about a dollar and g 
quarter a day on ordinary occasions, gq 
dollar and a half on the days preceding 
great festivals, and two dollars and a half 
on festival days. If he does not contrive 
to extract the necessary amount from hig 
fares, his employer extracts it from his 
wages in the shape of a fine. As there 
are no fixed rates, a bargain has to be 
stauck every time, which begins by the 
man demanding two or three times too 
much, and ends by your paying it if you 
don’t know prices and distances, and in 
your selling yourself at open-air auction 
to the lowest bidder, acting as your own 
auctioneer, in case you are conversant 
with matters in general. 

I cannot further discuss the absurd par- 
agraph which furnished the text for my 
“letter,” but Ihave surely said enough to 
convince the unprejudiced that America 
is not yet fully au fait in the matter of 
Russian customs. 

ST. PETERSBURG. 
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THE RELATION OF THE CLASSES 
TO THE CHURCH. 


BY THE REV. ALEXANDER JACKSON, 











A. CENSUS has just been taken of the 
Protestant churches of Pittsburg and 
Allegheny, and the data collected are of 
great general value for the light they 
throw on current questions in sociology 
and practica) religion. While the area 
investigated is hmited, the facts are reli- 
able, and are the first attempt to ascer- 
tain in detail the class relationship of the 
members of our Protestant Churches. 

The total membership of all the reli- 
gious bodies in Allegheny County is as 
follows: 

Pittsburg 
and Allegheny 


Allegheny. County. Total. 
Evangelical Prot. 47,838 25,445 73,283 
Non-Evan. “ . 199 ras 199 
HGUTOWS..... scccce 2,868 900 8,763 
Confucians....... ‘ 150 23 173 
Catholic populat’n *65,000 +22,000 +87,000 
Total population. 300,000 170,000 470,000 


The women outnumbered the men by 
nearly two to one. There are more males 
than females in Pittsburg; but there are 
only 37.15 per cent. of Protestant church- 
members males, while 72.84 are femules. 
Of the 47,888 members of Evangelical 
churches in the twuvo cities, 17.772 are 
males and 30,066 females. This un- 
satisfactory fact is more than offset 
by another. One Allegheny minister 
preaches to a congregation in which 
males are in the majority; he is chap- 
lain of the penitentiary ! More than nine- 
tenths of the prisoners in Pennsylvania 
are males. It is safe tosay that if there 
were more men in our Protestant 
churches there would be fewer in our 
Penitentiaries. 

Of the male members 15,149 are 
twenty-one years old, and 2,623 are un- 
der that age; and of tne females 25 248 are 
twenty-one and 4,823 are under that age. 
There are only 14.76 of the male mem- 
bers under twenty-one, while there are 
16.04 of the females under it. This is in 
favor of the male membership in one re- 
spect and in favor of the female in an- 
other; it suggests that more of the men 
unite as a result of mature experience; it 
aiso suggests that a wife’s influence may 
account for a considerable number of 
the male members, 

Multiplying the adult membership by 
four, there is given a probable Protestant 
population of 161,582 in the two cities. 





*Including all persons inCatholic families—children 
and baptized adulte, whether icants or not. 
+ Estimated. No reliable data could be obtained. 
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Allowing for Romanists, Hebrews, Con- 
facians and members of non-Evangelical 
podies, there is left a total irreligious 

palation of 70,266, of whom 384,256 are 
over twenty-one years old. It is probable 
that many of these have enjoyed oc- 
casional religious privileges in Sabbath- 
schools and missions. 

There are more than twice as many 
Evangelical Protestants as Romanists, and 
more than twice as many as of the irre- 
ligious. Two persons, out of every nine, 
are outside of all church-membership; one 
person out of every four is under the 
authority of Rome, and more than one- 
half the entire population is distinctively 
evangelical. The irreligious number 
93.41 per cent. of the population; 21.66 
per cent. is Romanist, and 53.84 per cent. 
is Evangelical Protestant. 

Romanists estimate their population at 
about 90.000 in the two cities. But while 
this is probably an exaggeration, * it has 
little effect on the comparative statistics 
from the evangelical side. If the Catholic 
estimate is correct, then 30 per cent. of 
the population is under Rome, leaving 
only 15.08 per cent. of irreligious. Then 
only one out of every seven persons is 
outside of all church connection, and 
there are three and a half times as many 
Protestants as irreligious. 

It is commonly believed that there is 

less religion in the cities than in the 
country; but that is not the testimony of 
this census. There are 47,838 members of 
Evangelical churches in the two cities, 
being 15.94 per cent of the entire popula- 
tion and 25,445 in the churches of the 
county outside, being only 14.96 per cent. 
of the county population. As the Cath- 
olic population is usually much less in the 
country proportionately than in the large 
cities, there is probably a much larger 
irreligious population in the county than 
the above figures indicate. 

Several considerations will do much to 
modify the force of this conclusion, Al- 
legheny County is hardly a fair standard 
by which to judge the rest of the state or 
the United States. It has an unusually 
small agricultural population. The in- 
dustries of the county are mainly mining 
and mauufacturing, and there area dozen 
boroughs and villages that are miniatures 
of Pittsburg. There are also large num- 
bers of the members of our city churches 
who hive in the suburbs. Many others. 
however, who live in the city, fail to re- 
move their membership from the country 
church from which they came, and are 
consequently not counted among the 
members of the city churches altho at- 

tending them with regularity in many 
cases for years. 

While Allegheny County is not a safe 
criterion for a comparison of the religious 
life of city and country, the census re- 
turns throw doubt on the common opin- 
ion that cities are more detrimental to 
piety than the country. My own experi- 
ence has been decidedly in favor of the 
city. The same social laws operate in 
both places, and if evils acquire power 
by combination so also and more so do 
religious forces become vivid and aggres- 
sive. Doubtless the worst elements of 
our heterogeneous population are found 
massed in the large cities, but not more 
propcrtionately than inthe country. Be- 
sides there is at least a correspondingly 
high, if not a higher standard of Chris- 
tianity in the large cities. In general it 
has been the large cities that have given 
birth to the great reform and benevolent 
movements and institutions. If there 
are many very bad men and very bad 
things in the eities, there are also many 
good men and many goud things in them. 

In the statistical blank used in taking 
this census, five classes were recognized— 
capitalists, professionals, salaried men, 
mechanics and laborers. Two supplement- 
ary classes were added to include women 
who supported themselves in professional 
pursuits or by the ordinary industries 
open to them. It would have been still 
more satisfactory if the first class—capi- 
talists—had been divided into “ capital- 
ists” and “‘ business men,” as many of the 
latter are not, in any proper sense capi- 


*The diocese of Pittsburg and Allegheny was 
officially quoted in the Catholic Directory, last year, 





talists. The object of the census, how- 
ever, was not to find out the private busi- 
ness of individuals, but rather the social 
class to which they belonged, and how 
far these classes were represented in the 
churches. Altho this is a democratic na- 
tion in theory, and is more so than any 
other nation in practice, we have distinct- 
ly outlined classes. The line between the 
workingman and the capitalist is drawn 
as sharply as that between the aristoc- 
racy and commonalty of England. It 
has even been shown that the division be- 
tween skilled mechanics and unskilled 
laborers is both economically and social- 
ly more severe than any other. Hence, 
in this investigation, those depend- 
ent on the bread-winner of a family 
are counted in his class, whether 
he is a member of achurch or not. 
Of the 17,772 wale members of the Evan- 
gelical Protestant churches of the two 
cities, 28.88 per cent. are capitalists or 
business men; 7.32 professional: 29 08 
salaried; 22.85 mechanics, and 17.40 la- 
borers. The first three classes constitute 
60.23 per cent. of the entire male member- 
ship, while the mechanics and laboring 
men make up only 39.85 per cent. Nearly 
two-thirds of the male members of our 
churches are capitalists, business men, 
professionals or salaried men, and only a 
little over one-third are men who labor 
with their hands. 

According to the census of 1880, there 
were in Pittsburg 25,581 males engaged 
in manual labor, skilled and unskilled, 
and 7,600 in professional, clerical, sal- 
aried and business pursuits. In the latter 
group areincluded peddlers and saloon- 
keepers as well as ministers, merchants, 
professors, teachers, lawyers, physicians, 
clerks, commercial travelers, etc., etc. 
While 45.34 per cent. of the male popula- 
tion are engaged in manual labor, only 
39.85 per cent. of the male members of 
the Church are of that class. And while 
only 9.68 per cent. of the male population 
are engaged in clerical, professional and 
business pursuits, these classes con- 
stitute 60.23 per cent. of the male mem- 
bership of our churches. Nearly one- 
half of the male population is engaged in 
manual labor, but less than two-fifths of 
the male membefs of the Church are so 
engaged. Onthe other hand, less than 
one-tenth of the male population are 
engaged in business, clerical and profes- 
sional pursuits, while more than three- 
fifths of the male membership of the 
churches are of these classes. 

Or, looking at the figures from another 
standpoint, there are 10,704 males of the 
capitalistic, business, professional and 
salaried classes in the membership of the 
churches of Pittsburg and Allegheny, 
and 4,135 outside of them; and there are 
are 7,064 mechanics and laborers mem- 
bers of these churches, and 63,122 outside 
of them; that 1s, nearly two-thirds of 
the brains is in the Evangelical Protest- 
ant churches of the two cities and near- 
ly eight-ninths of the brawn 1s outside of 
them. 

In attempting to explain these pheno- 
mena, we are in danger of confounding 
cause and effect. That nearly two-thirds 
of the clerical, professional and business 
classes are in the Protestant Church and 
only one-ninth of the laboring classes, is 
not necessarily a proof that the Church 
is drifting, or has drifted away from the 
latter. And that the members of the 
Catholic Church are mainly of the poorer 
classes is no evidence that she 1s more 
successful in reaching them than are 
Protestant churches, It is a question to 
be settled first whether the poverty in the 
one case and the absence of it in the 
other is cause or effect. Itis at least 
significant that not only are the 
majority of the Catholic adherents 
poor, but the nations and races that 
have remained true to Rome are also 
comparatively poor. On the other hand, 
not only are the vast majority of the 

members of Protestant churches of the 
so-called better ciasses, but the Protestant 
nations and races are the most prosper- 
ous. Did Protestantism seek the prosper- 
ous and disciple them? or was the pros- 
perity of its disciples a fruit of its life? It 
is a fact that Romanism does not reach 





4&8 containing about 170,00 Catholic population. It 
includes fifteen counties, 


cept those it brings with it. The 
social standing of its adherents, there- 
fore, has no bearing on the question 
under discussion. It does not reach the 
poor, or the rich, except as it imports 
them. But the history of Protestantism 
shows that it tends to elevate, refine and 
enrich its disciples. That the Protestant 
churches have more rich and cultured 
members in proportion is not because 
they have failed to reach the poor, but 
rather because they tend to lift up the 
poor. Protestantism shows that it has the 
‘* promise of the life that now is,” not to 
speak ‘‘of that which is to come.” It is the 
savor of society, the light of the world. 
It develops and enriches its members, Its 
members are among the best business 
men. Its sons have their hands on the 
throttle of commercial, intellectual and 
business energy and enterprise. Evan- 
gelical Christianity pays. And the men 
who are blamed for uniting with the 
Church for social reasons, must at least 
he commended for their business sense. 
If the Church is drifting, it is at least 
drifting in a hopeful’ direction. It num- 
bers among its members the best of the 
laboring classes, and a majority are of 
the cultured, business and wealthy 
classes. Its drift, then, is upward. Bet- 
ter that than downward to the hovel and 
the poor-house. It invites the poor. Its 
doors are open wide to receive them. No 
one is ever driven out of the ordinary 
evangelical church merely because he is 
poor. In our wealthiest churches are 
found families paying fifty cents or a dol- 
lar a year for-pews alongside of their 
wealthiest neighbors. The church doors 
are wide open for the working classes— 
for the poor. If they enter, it will be 
their own fault or folly if the Church, in 
its drift, fails to carry them upward in 
the social scale. 

It must be confessed, however, that the 
Church has not attempted nearly as much 
as she ought to have accomplished, The 
command of her Lord is to ‘* compel” the 
masses to come in. Were the present 
members of the Evangelical churches to 
bring into their ranks an average of one 
individual each, the work of evangeliza- 
tion, so far as these cities is concerned, 
would be completed—for the present. 
And the very argument by which we ex- 
plain the cultured and wealthy character 
of our membership, ought to make the 
Church more beneficent in money and 
personal labor on behalf of the laboring 
and the poor. Much of the irreligion, 
menacing our civilization, might have 
been rendered impossible by wise and lov- 
ing assistance, in the time of need, to the 
widow, the orphan, or the invalid. And 
much of .the present irreligion would 
speedily be dissipated under a warm 
Christian atmosphere. Freely the Church 
has received, until her very blessings 
have exposed her to misrepresentation, 
and she should freely give. 

PITTSBURG, Pa. 
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ON THE CULTURE OF THE SENSES. 
IL. 
BY JEAN INGELOW. 














It is quite fair to say that we see by ex- 
perience. Ifa fact is known it can be 
recognized for what it is, when the same 
amount of testimony, from eyesight alone, 
would not have made it manifest. 

The sailor has the art of extending his 
notice to a greater distance than the lands- 
man ever searches. Perhaps there are 
two or three vessels inthe offing—gray 
ghosts—some of them “ hull down”; and 
as thetwo talk together they are not 
within the landsman’s hen, so far as his 
observation is concerned, yet to the sailor 
they may be said to be almost conspicu- 
ous; he could not walk on the beach 
without perceiving them, and the lands- 
man can see themif he patiently sends his 
eyes so far off to the right spot. 

The sailor, perhaps, remarks concern- 
ing one of them that she is a full-rigged 
ship, or a barque, or aschvoner, or ayacht, 
or a coal-brig, or that she is heavily la- 
der, or a‘*foreigner,” as the case may be. 

Then the landsman wonders and says 
what splendid eyes the sailor has, and 





the American people, or indeed, any ex- 


have helped to make them so, but a good 
deal of all this hesees with his experi- 
ence, because he knows what it means. 
For instance, the landsman himself can 
see that one of the gray ghosts is almost a 
triangle—that must be a one-masted ves- 
sel such as a slocp. Another is almost 
like a round-tower, she must be the full- 
rigged ship, the three-master. And so on 
through all details, and vastly more that 
would not be interesting. The sailor has 
seen and watched all sorts of vessels far 
offand near. He knows not only what 
they look like but what their masters or 
captains mean by every change they make 
in their course, and every sail they haul 
down. 

He knows how to send his eyes on a 
distant quest. 

It has been said that ‘‘ genius is the 
power of making efforts”; perhaps it 1s, 
and perhaps not; but seeing, if one means 
by tnat anything more than mere vision, 
certainly is the power of making efforts, 
for the point of all this is that the sailor 
has earnestly and conscientiously taught 
himself to see. He has made efforts, has 
used his eyes to search out for him all 
that is within their range, and his wits to 
tell him what it means. 

He may be said to have skilled sight. 
The other has only the raw material of 
vision, a sense to be worked up and 
worked upon by reuson of the seventh 
sense, the mind’s eye. 

But besides the trouble it gives the 
landsman to find remote vessels, he no 
sooner withdraws his eyes than he loses 
them again. They appear to be nearly all 
atabout the same distance, tho some 
are partly below the horizon line. The 
eyes have found it troublesome to dis- 
cover them, and they let them slip away. 
Many persons have noticed how diffi- 
cult it is to hold a star. 

On a summer evening, when a few stars 
are out, if you find one, and, as it were, 
let go of it to look for another that some 
one else sees, it may be some time before 
you catch it again. 

While there is yet a good deal of light 
in the sky you must, so to speak, bold the 
first star, or when you look away it may 
be utterly whelmed again and Jost to your 
ken. Tho you seem to scan the sky 
precisely in the direction you did before, 
unless you hit upon the star, you really 
are of course seeking millions and mil- 
lions of miles to the one or the other side 
of it. 

Here the eyes are certainly aware that 
they are traveling a long way. The bod- 
ily organ, I mean, isaware. But I have 
not observed, and have not heard others 
say, that it hurt or strained their eyes at 
all to make these great journeys into 
‘* the vasty deep.” 

The short-sighted have their own ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. I do not 
speak of them; but the ordinary long- 
sighted, I believe, are not at all injured 
by anything they naturally see or can 
learn to see at a distance. What is inju- 
rious to their eyes is work done at the in- 
ner end of their range of vision, nearest 
to the eye—needle work overfine, the read- 
ing of small print too long or too quickly; 
anything whatever (specially German 
print), written, read, or worked in failing 
light, or insufficient artificial light. 

But to search for an object afar, which 
we expect to declare itself after a due 
amount of looking, does not strain the 
eyes. We can but see the thing or not see 
it. 

For instance, if I know, as of course I 
do, that the great nebula in Orion is visi- 
ble ‘‘by any good eye” on a clear dark 
night when the constellation is not low in 
the heavens, I shall, pexhaps, go to the 
window and find Orion. Nothing is more 
probable than that I never thought of 
looking for this nebula before. I now 
look attentively, and perceive, without 
any assistance, that Orion contains one 
rather queer-looking star, a star, in short, 
not at al] what a star is expected to be. 
It is a ttle blurred; it is wanting in spar- 
kle; does not scintillate. All the other 
stars in Orion look as they should do, and 
this one is not conspicuous in its differ- 
ence. If I bsd not looked for it I might 
easily have passed it over. Oan this be 
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whole of our visible heavens with every 
star in it, and the milky way to boot? It 
certainly is not astar. Well, what would 
I have? I suppose that is what it must 
be. 
So much may be seen by the owner of 
‘*any good eye,” by which the astronomer 
always means the long-sighted eye when 
it is in good order. 

But there is no strain; you wee the ne- 
bula or you only see it not; your eyes do 
not select any objectin Orion which dif- 
fers from the other stars; you cannot 
teach them to do so, and yet they may be 
excellent forall the ordirary purposes of 
life; they may be experts 1n another line. 

‘*The nebula in Andromeda,” says Sir 
John Herschel, ‘‘is visible to the naked 
eye, and is continually mistaken for a 
comet by those unacquainted with the 
heavens.” I have seen this a few times, 
and do not find it so easy to detect as the 
nebula in Orion. Herschel goes on to 
say: ‘Simon Marius, who noticed it in 
1612 (tho it appears also to have been 
seen and described as oval in 995, de- 
scribes its appearance as that of a candle 
shining through horn, and the resem- 
blance is not inapt.” Simon Marius 
surely must or at least might have seen 
it through a telescope but those must 
have been indeed wonderful eyes which 
saw it as oval in the vear 995). If we 
consider the wonderful things that assur- 
edly have been seen we may believe this, 
in which case we must widen our opinion 
as to the difference between one human 
eye and another. 

I wasonce staying at a country house 
many years ago, and several other young 
people were there also, when one of them 
gave (or so it seemed) a proof of remark- 
able sight. 

It was at a time when the planet Mars 
was in opposition, was at its best and 
brightest; the weather was very clear, 
and the night was dark. 

One of the girls, A. D., was looking 
out ata window, when another, L. W., 
came up to her and said: ‘‘ Look A., there 
is Mars!” 

‘* Yes,” answered A.; ‘“‘I knew that 
must be a planet, because it is not round.” 

‘* Not round !” exclaimed L.; ‘‘ how do 
you know ?” 

‘« Well,” answered the other, ‘it does 
not look round to me, and I do not think 
it is.” 

One and another now came up. 

‘‘ What! see the disk of Mars! Oh! I 
never heard of such a thing.” 

A. here protested earnestly that she did 
not see any disk. 

‘* Well,” they asked, ‘‘ what did she see 
then?” 

‘‘ She saw rays, nothing but rays, and 
the effect was as if they did not come 
from an evenly round object.” 

One of the elders of the party here 
joined them. 

‘*You must not be so ful! of fancies, my 
dear,” he said good-humoyvedly. ‘‘ I won- 
der what you will think you see next?” 

‘* And besides,” said one of the elder 
boys, ‘‘ Mars is a superior planet, so of 
course you know you could not see her 
phases, because she has none.” 

Then, as I well remember, A. E., who 
had listened resignedly, made some sort 
of apology, and became unwilling to talk 
about ‘‘ her star” any more. 

Young people almost always want to 
be just like other young people. They 
may notobject to be prettier or richer, 
but they seldom like to be thought more 
acute, or in any way peculiar, because 
such things set them apart from their fel- 
lows, and why should one— 

“desire in any way 
To differ from the kindly race of men?’ 

After some amount of good-humored 
banter, the matter was allowed to drop. 

The next day one of the boys said at 
breakfast that he had been looking into a 
book on astronomy, and he found that 
Mars, though a superior planet, was gib- 
bous sometimes, and he thought it was 
only fair to A. that he should tell her so. 

None of us at that time had learned any- 
thing more of astronomy than came in 
the course of our lessons, but we all re- 
membered that we ought to have recalled 
this fact when it had been denied on the 
previous evening. 








At night some of us came to the win- 
dow again to look at ‘“‘A.’s bright particu- 
lar star.” They all laughed at A., but 
she seemed to pluck up courage as she 
looked. The planet was very bright, our 
eyes were very young, and the night was 
very clear. When ali the party had 
moved away except two, A. said to one of 
them who was very much her friend: 

‘* But after all, C.,if you knew that a 
slice had been taken off the planet, and 
were asked whereabouts you thought 
that was—what should you say?” 

C. looked curiously at the star and with 
a new intention; then, to the best of my 
memory, she answered, in these words: 

‘*At the right-hand side, toward the 
top.” 

** Yes,” said A; ‘‘ of course. Then you 
do see it after all?” 

**I did not see it till now,” C. answered; 
**and I did not know that was what you 
meant.” 

Now here any anecdote that knew its 
duty would goon: ‘So they sent for a 
telescope and found that it was alla 
fable,” or, ‘they fotnd that A. was 
right.” 

But no, they never did anything of the 
sort; they never troubled themselves any 
more about the matter! The weather 
changed, the planet was not so conspicu- 
ous, A. helped the matter as much as she 
could into the background, and confided 
to her friend that if she saw anything of 
the kind again she should not tell. 

In this case there was only one person 
present beside A. who could have seen 
this effect, and it is quite certain that 
even her eyes were by no means good 
enough to have detected it unless it had 
been pointed out. Asit was, she wasonly 
tricked into the admission that one part 
was more likely to be a flattened part than 
another by some failure or some difference 
in the rays which did not extend to the 
other side. 

But way should a body which is not 
round be expected to give out rays which 
will make it look round? If the moon, 
being a crescent was as bright as the sun, 
so that we could not possibly see her disk, 


‘can we believe that she would appear 


round? Venus, though much larger and 
nearer than Mars, does not, so far as I 
have ever heard, show itself as not round 
to any human eye whatever. But then 
its effulgence is very much greater—so 
much so as frequently to cast a shadow. 

Venus is said, when at its greatest bril- 
liancy, to be distinctly visible to the 
naked eyein the daytime if one knows 
exactly where to look for it. Buta 
a great deal more than this is true, for 
at least twice within the last thirty years, 
for two and three days together, Venus 
has been distinctly seen from the streets 
of Paris in the early afternoon by crowds 
of people who have not known in the 
least where to look for it in the heavens. 
This was not an event for which good 
eyes were needed; either the air was so 
clear or the planet was so bright that 
many could see it. But there are persons 
who have declared that they have seen 
the satellites of Jupiter with the unas- 
sisted eye. The most distinct satellites 
this probably means; and it may be liter- 
ally true; and if they contrived to shut 
off the light of the planet itself from their 
eyes the thing is not so wonderful. 

But the longest sight does not so com- 
pletely and surely reign over anything as 
the short sight does over what is within 
its range,and it has the supreme advan- 
tage of improving every year as age ad- 
vances. The smallest print, the finest 
needlework, the most delicate stippling, 
and these hour by hour, can be done with 
impunity so long as no glasses are used. 
When they are, to have them too strong 
always has a tendency to increase it. The 
wisdom of the short-sighted, as many of 
them declare, is to do without glasses as 
much as possible. 

Some of the most charming landscape 
painters, both professional and amateur, 
are very short-sighted. There are those 
among them who consider this circum- 
stance an advantage. They aver that 
seeing masses of light and shade and not 
little incidents of detail in a landscape, 
the world is always arranged before them 
as if it were a pjoture, Jt js quite natur- 





al, therefore, that they should regard it 
with an artist’s eye. Theirs is intellectu- 
al observation, which concerns itself with 
general effects, is aware of the forms of 
the scene, learns from the way great 
shadows creep how high are the moun- 
tain crests that cast them. 

Merely intelligent observation is often 
all that the long-sighted attain to. They 
are beguiled by countless details, the 
parts are much greater than the whole, 
they notice the particular ferns in the 
hedge, the birds flying about, the kinds 
of vegetable growing in the cottage gar- 
dens, the colors of every flower, for col- 
or seems to be the main delight of the 
merely intelligent eye, as form is of the 
more intellectual. : 

This matter of color is one of the greatest 
mysteries of sight. We frequently read 
that in Arabia, Australia, and the Cape of 
Good Hope the stars are not only much 
brighter than in our misty Northern sky, 
but they show their different colors with 
great splendor. Very few people here re- 
mark much difference even in the color 
of planets. 

‘* Mars,” says Newcombe, in his ‘‘Popu- 
lar Astronomy,” ‘“‘is easily recognized 
when near its opposition by its fiery red 
color.” Ihave seen Mars, of course, all 
my life, but my eyes decline to think it 
fiery red. It is to me yellow, and only a 
little more so than some of the stars. 

The silvery radiance of Venus is prover- 
bial, yet if its rays incline at all to one of 
the primary colors, it may be said that 
they are faintly tinged with blue. People 
differ much as to the color of fixed stars. 
I never heard any one deny that Lyra 
was white, but I have met with those 
who declared that Aldebaran was nota 
jine red star; not red at all, and, in 
short, that in the whole heavens there 
was to their eyes no difference between 
the color of one star and another. 

Reading over the last two sentences to 
an observer of the stars, he said: 

“IT consider Venus rather a warm-col- 
ored star, slightly yellow. The bluish 
tint you speak of better describes Lyra.” 

We then spoke of Sirius. 

‘‘Siriusis about the same tint as Venus,” 
he continued, ‘‘also rather a warm-col- 
ored star.” 

To my eyes Sirius burns with a splendid 
white light. 

Many people have argued, when de- 
scribing the double stars as seen through 
a telescope, that only one was ever truly 
colored, and that the eye imparted the 
complementary color to its companion. 
But Sir John Herschel, one of the first 
writers on these splendid suns, put the 
subject so clearly as to dispose of it. 

‘*Many of the double stars exhibit the 
curious and beautiful phenomenon of con- 
trasted and complementary color. In 
such instances the larger star is usually of 
a ruddy or orange hue, while the smaller 
one appears blue or green; probably in 
virtue of that general law of optics which 
provides that when the retina is under 
the influence of excitement by any bright 
colored light, feebler lights which when 
seen alone would produce no sensation 
but of whiteness, shall for the time ap- 
pear colored with the tint complementary 
to that of the brighter.” 

He then gives examples and goes on: 

** If, however, the colored star be much 
the less bright of the two it will not mate- 
rially affect the other. Thus, for instance, 
n Cassiopeiz exhibits the beautiful com- 
bination of a large white star, and a 
small one of arich, ruddy purple,” 

The small star is thus proved to be of a 
real inherent purple. 

** Insulated stars,” he afterward writes, 
‘‘ofa red color almost as deep as that of 
blood, occur in many parts of the heav- 
ens, but no gre2n or blue star (of any de- 
cided hue) has, we believe, ever been no- 
ticed unassociated with a companion 
brighter than itself.” 

Sir John Herschel writes very little on 
color; but after remarking on the splen- 
dor of many of these double stars, his cel- 
ebrated sentence follows, which contains 
perhaps some of the most remarkable 
views upon color ever recorded. 

‘* It may be easier suggested in words, 
than conceived in imagination, what va- 
riety of illumination two suns, a red and 
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@ green, ora yellow and a blue one, must 
afford a planet circulating about either; 
, and what charming contrasts and ‘ grate. 
i ful vicissitudes,’ a red and green day, for 
instance, alternating with a white one 
and with darkness, might arise from the 
| presence and absence of one or other, or 
both, above the horizon.” 
It is manifestly supposed here that the 
{ cicculating planet is a colored world like 
ourown. The imagination cannot present 
|: the whole, butit can at least perceive that 
‘the crimson sun having risen, its sky has 
become of alively magenta, and the rivers 
Tun, and the little streams drip into them 
, as if they were draining a field of battle; 
“there are lurid purples and heavy browns, 
but that unloved color magenta has swal- 
lowed up all our blue. The light of a 
blue day would not be so glaring, but it 
would give a truly ghost-like air to all 
-our faces. 

Commenting on the theory of comple- 
mentary colors, Nichol says the explana- 
tion is plausible but will not stand testing, 
If true, itought to be universal, whereas 
there are many such systems of which 
both stars are yellow; or, altho of 
other colors, yet still belonging to the red 

.end of the spectrum. 

‘*Now Sturve,” he proceeds ‘refers to 
three stars in the constellation Cygni, the 
larger of the fourth magnitude, and very 
yellow, while the others, which are of the 
fifth and sixth magnitude, are blue ; and 
tho the first be hid, these two preserve 
their blue colors. Whatever the origin, 
then, of this mysterious power on the part 
of such binary stars to divide the light; 
or, however, it may be connected with 
the process which brought these systems 
into being, no doubt of its reality re- 
mains.” But perhaps our greatest as- 
tronomer contemplated an absence of all 
inherent color in his circulating planet. 
It was to be a snow world, and let us say 
that it was to enjoy the sight of a blue 
and of a yellow day in turn. If so, there 
would be seen in it colors more pure, but 
not more varied, than are seen in our own 
planet to-day by the most favored classes 
of the ordinary color-blind. This subject 
of color-blindness has become so impor- 
tant of late, since its extreme common- 
ness has been fully proved, that it is high 
time every child was tested before the 
desire comes on to conceal it, which ap- 
pears to be instinctive and almost univer- 
sal. 

It is a most astonishing thought that to 
a great many people the world looks quite 
other than it does tous. Does a child’s 
cheek look blue or look yellow, or does 
this hue shift, and a little way off disap- 
pear from their ken? We cannot be sure, 
but in all probability it does not look red, 
for red is the ray which the color-blind 
eye will scarcely ever receive. That there 
should be walking about among us rare 
and interesting mortals (let us say one in 
a thousand) to whom our faces are blue or 
gray and our scarlet geraniums occasion- 
ally black, appears to be a fact of small 
significance beyond its strangeness; it 
only proves the marvelous variety in 


in scientific treatises has been thoroughly 
brought home to us and forced into the 
light; now we know beyond a doubt that 
out of every hundred men five, at least, 
are all astray as regards color, and one or 
two of them can hardly distinguish it at 
all; we must bestir ourselves if we wish 
to be freed from certain disasters which, 
through their defect, the color-blind have 
hitherto brought upon us. They cannot 
be cured, that is agreed, they cannot be 
educated excepting 1n certain lines, and 
they cannot explain to us what it is that 
they see. 

Dr. G. Wilson, in his ‘‘ Researches on 
Color-blindness,” puts this very clearly. 
** All cases of color-blindness agree in 
this, that to the extent of its occurrence 
in any one it implies a condition of vision 
in reference to which there is not a com- 
mon experience, and therefore cannot be 
a common language between those con- 
scious of color and those unconscious of 
it. The information, accordingly, which 
they canconvey to each other is almost 
solely of a negative kind. We cannot, for 
example, give to one who never saw green 





a positive conception of what we under 


Nature. But now the fact long set forth 
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‘stand by it; we can at best make him 
aware that it is none of the colors he does 
see.” ‘‘He,” says Dr. G. Wilson, and 
with good reason, for tho this affection of 
the eye is so common among men, among 
women it is extremely rare. 

He tells us that several medical men 
who had given their attention to it had 
met with but two or three cases. This is 
at least singular, and there is little doubt 
that women love color, and give more at- 
tention to it than men do, both in their 
dress and their houses. 

Perhaps one may venture to say that tho 
man is the more intellectual, woman is the 
more intelligent Creature. He studies 
form, and she loves color. Can it be pos- 
sible that this love, being hereditary, has 
improved the faculty of perceiving color 
in one sex without reaching the other? 

But before we can hope to do much 
toward inducing all persons who live in a 
two-colored world or a one-colored world 
to speak openly of their defects, there 
should be a more agreeable name provided 
or invented for it. They are not in 
any real sense blind ; they do not see the 
right thing, but they all see something 
and it hurts their feelings to the point 
of making them conceal it, that their de- 
fect should be made out so much worse 
than they think it is. 

Chromato-pseudopsis is too hard and too 
long a name ; besides it does not appear 
easy to apply. Isaman tosay, ‘lama 
chromato-pseudopsic,” or ‘* pseudoptic”? 

It seems that for some time the name of 
the philosopher Dalton, he having been 
one of the first persons to describe this af- 
fection, was generally given by three-col- 

or people to the one-color and the two-col- 
or tribes. Dalton, we are told, was not at 
all annoyed at being ‘‘ color-blind, and en- 
joyed the amusement which his mistakes 
concerning colors afforded to others.” 

This state of mind on this point was ex- 
tremely uncommon. But, whatever the 
name given, all the little Daltonites ought 
to be found out, and duly classified before 
they are six years old. They should know 
perfectly what callings and professions 
are closed to them, and why; and they 
should be taught to exercise their powers 
of observation while these are at their 
best and sharpest, and their fingers while 
the sense of touch is most delicate. 

Not a little might be done at school or 
in classes, and a few simple hints and rules 
may perhaps be useful, considering the 
great importance of the subject. 

LONDON, ENGLAND, 
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THE LIVING AND THE DEAD. 
BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 











Noruine is more natural in human 
experience than thoughtful meditation 
on the part of the living with refer- 
ence to their kindred and friends dead. 
Tho lost to sense and sight they are not 
lost to thought. We think of them as 
they were when living, and to ourselves 
recite the various chapters of their earth- 
ly history. They dart in upon us, in count- 
less particulars, from all points of the 
horizon, and come back even after the 
lapse of years, with the reality and fresh- 
ness attaching to an event of yesterday. 
Theclosing scene never fades from our 
memory. We may become accustomed 
to their absence, and the pungency of 
the original grief may be somewhat miti- 
gated by time; but wecan never forget 
them. There is hardly any end to the 
occasions which suggest them. Our 
affections bind us to them. Their shad- 
Ows are on every track we tread. We see 
them in the visions of the night, and for 
the moment they seem tous as real as 
when living. Mysteriously absent, and 
mysteriously present, they form the most 
conspicuous objects in the picture-gal- 
lery of memory; and their real life, as it 
once was, is there painted with a com- 
pleteness afid minuteness, that no art can 
equal. There is, alike, a pleasure and a 
sadness in thinking of them. We would 
not suspend the thinking 1f we could, and 
could not if we would. 

We, however, do not dwell simply 
upon the past. We look forward, also, 


into the future and try to think of these 
loved and lost ones, as they arein the 


to which we must go if we ever per- 
sonally meet them again. Believing 
that as spirits they still exist, we 
would be glad to know where and how 
they exist, and especially whether it is 
well with them. No post-mortem news 
reaches us from their lips. We can ask 
no questions which they will answer. 
They never salute our ears with words. 
If we turn to the Book of God we get no 
detailed information as to their condition 
in the world of spirits. Reasoning from 
their character as known to us in time, 
and from the revelations and promises of 
the Bible, we may cherish pleasing and 
comforting hopes in regard to them; but 
beyond this we cannot go. Direct and 
positive knowledge of them, such as we 
had when they were with us on earth, 
we have not and cannot possibly gain. 

So stands the case of the living when 
thinking of the dear friends who have 
gone before them. How does it stand 
with these friends? Do they think of the 
living whom they have left behind? Does 
the mother remember the children that 
survived her, and wept at her grave? Does 
the husband remember the wife that once 
filled so large a place in his heart? Does 
the wife remember the husband? Does 
the son remember the father that leaned 
upon him for the support of his declining 
years, and whose heart was rent to its 
profoundest depths when that support 
was laid away in the dust of the earth? 
Do these departed ones look back to this 
side of death, and in thought revisit the 
world they have left? 

It is much easier to ask than to answer 
these questions. The Bible, while giving 
usno direct answer, supplies premises by 
which we may aid our minds when think- 
ing on the subject. It leaves usin no 
doubt as to whether the soul is immortal 
and this involves the continuance of 
memory after death. It also teaches the 
doctrine of future and eternal retribution 
founded on the deeds done in the body, 
thereby connecting the life that now is 
with that which is to come, in the order 
not merely of time, but in that of a moral 
sequence, so that what we are hereafter 
will have its basis in what we were here. 
This being true, then the facts which con- 
stitute our history in time, must be cog- 
nizable by memory in the after life. We 
must know ourselves as we were here, or 
we could not, if admitted into Heaven, 
sing the song of salvation in that happy 
world; or,if consigned to the wretched- 
ness and despair of Hell, could not un- 
derstand why we were sent to that dark 
abode. The Judgment-day, without such 
knowledge would be an absurdity. The 
continuance of memory to an extent that 
recalls what we were and did in this life, 
is essential alike to the Heaven and the 
Hell made known in the Bible. Blot out 
this faculty and thus in the future life dis- 
solve the connection of knowledge be- 
tween this life and that, and the whole 
revelation of the Bible in respect to the 
future would, so far as the human race 
is concerned, be turned into a fable. 
That our thoughts will hereafter revisit 
this world and the scenes thereof, and 
there reproduce our existence and career 
on earth, as objects of thought, would 
then seem to be as certain as the truth of 
the Bible. 

It was not the special design of the 
Saviour, in the parable of the rich man 
and Lazarus, t> teach this idea; yet the 
parable is so framed as clearly to imply 
it. The rich manand Lazarusalike live 
after the death of their bodies; and, in re- 
spect to the former, Christ puts on the 
lips of Abraham, in his answer to him, 
these significant words: ‘‘Son, remem- 
ber that thou in thy lifetime receivedst 

thy good things, and likewise Lazarus 
evilthings.” It is true that this lan- 
guage occurs in a parable; yet the para- 
ble is so constructed as to carry on its 
face the reality and action of a memory 
that goes back tothe facts of time. The 
Saviour evidently intended that it should 
make this impression. 

What then are these facts of time? They 
certainly are not facts of absolute isola- 
tion and solitude in respect to any one, 
but rather of social relations between 
ourselves and others, in which we lived 





spirit realm whither they have gone, and 


tion in the same form are essential and in- 
tegral partsof our personal history on 
earth. Wecannot dissever that history 
from them, or hereafter think of our- 
selves as we were here, andin what we 
here did, without thinking also of those 
with whom we were here connected. 
Paul, for example, cannot in Heaven re- 
call his earthly life without thinking of 
Timothy, and his connection with him. 
Timothy wus a part of that life, end is in- 
separable from it. And what is true of 
Paul must be true of every one who, hav- 
ing lived and acted in this world, leaves 
itand carries with him into the next life 
the memory of himself as he was here. 
That memory necessarily secures the rec- 
ollection of others with whom he was 
here associated, and from whom separated 
by death. This principle applies with 
great force in those cases in which the 
relations of time were of a very intimate 
character and long continued. 

We know then, in the first place, as a 
matter of present experience about which 
there can be no doubt, that we often re- 
call to mind the dear friends whom we 
have lost, and tenderly think of them as 
they were when with us as our cherished 
companions in life. We also know, in 
the second place, as a matter of reason- 
able inference from premises supplied by 
the Bible, that these absent ones have the 
power tothink of us as we were and they 
knew us to be when they left us. Their 
memory is not lost, and their knowledge 
of us is not lost, any more than our know!l- 
edge of them is lost. They live in our 
memory of the past, and we live in their 
memory of the same past. What has 
happened in respect to our knowledge of 
each other is not an absolute destruction 
of all knowledge on either side, but sim- 
ply a suspension of mutual intercourse. 
We cannot speak to them, and they can- 
not tous. The same would be true of two 
friends well known to each other—one 
being in London and the other in the city 
of New York—provided that there was no 
possible method hy which they could com- 
municate with each other. This, while 
it would not destroy their knowledge of 
each other as founded on their memory 
of the past, would suspend their social in- 
tercourse; and this is precisely what 
occurs when two friends are separated by 
death—the one going to the next world, 
and the other remaining in this, and 
neither thereafter able to convey ideas to 
the other. Death stops the intercourse 
between them, but it does not annihilate 
either, or blot out the memory of either 
in respect to the other. 

If the reader will pardon the personal 
allusion, I will in a few words recite a 
chapter of my own experience, as perhaps 
the best way togive him the thought 
which exists in my own mind, and which 
has to me been the source of not a little 
comfort. 

I have, at the age of more than three- 
score years and ten, and within less than 
three years, lost by death the wife wich 
whom [had lived for more than halfa 
century, and, within thesame period, I 
have lost my two remaining children, 
both in adult years. As to my family 
kindred, I an alone inthis world, ina 
sense that no one can understand without 
a similar experience. The best friends I 
ever had on earth areon the other side. 
Nearly allof my dearest friends are there. 
A venerable sister and a grand-daughter 
of thirteen years constitute the whole of 
my surviving family kindred. I have, 
naturally, in these circumstances, thought 
much on the subject of death, and the 
greater subject of the future after death. 
Both have been forced upon my attention 
with unusual emphasis and power. 

These dear ones who have gone before 
me are, a3 I hope, all safely housed in 
Heaven; and I trust that in due season I 
shall meet them there. I know that I 
often think of them as they were onearth, 
and I try to think of them as I suppose 
them to be in Heaven. I believe that 
they think of me us they knew me when 
here, and remember the relations which 
once existed between us. It is to me a 
pleasant thought, as I pursue my way on 
earth without them, that they still exist, 
that I am still an object of their kindly 





andacted. These relations and our ac- 


to them than they are to me. An event 
has occurred which has separated us for 
the time being; and upon the occurrence 
of another and similar event in respect to 
myself, this separation will be ended, and 
I shall go where they are, and there meet 
them again. They will not be perfect 
strangers to me, and I shall not be a 
stranger to them. 

I love to think in this way. Ido think 
in this way. Such thoughts abide with 
me. Ilie down with them at night. They 
greet me in the morning. They salute 
me with their cheer and their charm, I 
should be sorry to be without them. They 
give me a sort of quasi-communion with 
my departed kindred which, in their ab- 
sence, could not have. They serve to 
continue the relations of thought, mem- 
ory, andaffection withthem. They make 
them both the objects and the subjects 
of these exercises. They give to me, 
through the action of my own mind, a 
sense of nearness tothese dear friends, 
which isthe next thing to actual inter- 
course and sight, I seem to hear their 
footsteps inthe chambers of my own 
spirit, and sometimes feel as ifI was al- 
most with them, and they with me. The 
whisperings of their thinking are in the 
meditations of my own soul. They are 
not deadtome. Oh! no. They have only 
preceded me in going to the best world in 
the universe. God chose to call them first, 
and leave me to hear the last call. 
Whether they have any knowledge of me, 


‘as Tam now, and have been since they 


left me, I do not know; but that they have 
not forgotten me as they knew me when 
with me, is a thought that I bind closely 
to my heart. I call the thought a belief. 
Others may call it a mere conjecture. To 
me it isa belief, I make it realin my 
meditations. 

Such, reader, are the operations of my 
mindin regard to my departed kindred. 
You may take them for what you deem 
them to be worth. I assure you that they 
are worth a great deal to me. I thank 
God for the privilege of thinking that all 
relations between those who live and 
those who die are not forever ended at 
the mortalhour. I thank God that there 
is alike a future for both. Ob! what 
aspectacle death would present were it 
otherwise. The very idea of such a fate 
would be enough to fill the brain with the 
wildest delirium, and the heart with un- 
mitigated anguish. The farewell of 
earth, upon this supposition, would be 
eternal. To think would be a misfortune, 
andeven the tenderest affection a dire 
calamity. Blessed be the Lord and Fa- 
ther of our Lord Jesus Christ, that his 
Word scatters some rays of light along 
our path, and points us toa world where 
a brighter and better light illumines the 
whole problem of our existence. 
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THE SUCCESS OF PROHIBITION IN 
IOWA. 


BY THE REV. H. L. STETSON. 











THE statement is periodically made in 
various parts of the country with singular 
regularity and uniformity that Prohi- 
bition in Iowa isa failure in every 1e- 
spect. Fortunately the falseness of these 
assertions can now be shown from official 
data found in the last annual message of 
our Governor and the last annual report 
of the Secretary of the State Temperance 
Alliance. 

The Governor says: 

‘“*Much progress has been made in the 
enforcement of the prohibitory law. . 4 
Many judges give strong testimony in its 
favor, showing that, where it has been well 
executed, there has been a marked reduc- 
tion in criminal offenses, and also in court 
expenses. During the last year, and par- 
ticularly during its latter half, there has 
been a decided falling off in penitentiary 
convicts, and a very large number of county 
jails have been empty, some of them for 
the first time in years. There has been a 
marked improvement in the condition of our 
poorer people, especially in families of la- 
boring men addicted to strong drink... . 
In Des Moines, Sioux City and Cedar Rap- 
ids, three of the largest and most rapidly 
growing cities of the state, the prohibitory 
law is now, and has been for the past year, 
well enforced.” 
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in enforcing the law in the rural districts. 
This means that in eighty per cent. of the 
state Prohibition practicaliy prevails. 

The Secretary of the Alliance. Mrs. E, 
A. McMurry, of this city, in order that 
the facts in regard to the operations of 
the probibitory law might be authorita- 
tively ascertained, sent letters of inquiry 
to the county clerks, sheriffs, auditors 
and treasurers, and also to the district 
judges. From the replies of these officials, 
who are in a position to know what they 
are saying, the following information is 
obtained. Reports from sixteen judicial 
districts, comprising ninety-three coun- 
ties (there are ninety-nine counties in the 
state), show that the ‘* Clark Law” (the 
name by which our prohibitory law is 
known)is well enforced in sixty coun- 
ties, ‘‘reasonably well enforced in twenty- 
eight,” and disregarded in five. It is 
known from other sources that in the six 
counties from which no reports were 
received the law is openly violated. 
Eight districts report that those 
localities where the law is not enforced 
furnish the most crime and criminal busi- 
ness, three say there is no perceptible dif- 
ference between the present and former 
years, and five did not respond. In this 
connection it may besaid that there are 
one bundred less prisoners in our peniten- 
tiaries than there were last year or the 
year before. One of our penitentiaries. 
that at Anamosa, altho not yet fin- 
ished, will comfortably accommodate all 
our convicts. Judge Granger ina letter 
to the Governor says: 

‘Our saloons are closed, and stealing is 

limited. In the three counties «here I hold 
court we have practically no criminal busi- 
ness and not an inmate of our jails except 
for contempt of court.”’ 
Eleven districts state that if the 
illegal sale of intoxicants were entirely 
suppressed crime and criminal ex- 
penses would he reduced frem fifty to 
seventy-five per cent.; three report that 
‘the traffic can never be suppressed,” 
and two say “three would be but little 
change.” As regards admendments to 
the law, one district recommends * local 
option or high license”; one, ‘‘ let the 
present law be fully tested for two years 
more”; two suggest that the *‘ nuisance 
clause should be made stronger so as 
to cover boot-leg saloons and drug- 
stores”; four make no recommendations, 
and eight say *‘ repeal the pharmacy law 
so as to take the sale of liquors entirely 
out of the hands of the druggists.” 

The county officials made replies which 
show the following: In seventy four of 
the ninety-eight counties reporting there 
is a large majority in the aggregate in 
favor of Probibition, and in the others the 
minority is strong and aggressive and 
steadily gaining ground. The law is suc- 
cessfully enforced im seventy-one of the 
eighty five counties from which reports 
were weceived. In sixty-five counties 
there is no opposition to the law; in the 
remainder it is enforced to some extert 
and is constantly winning favor. At 
Dubuque tne tirst injuoction against a sa- 
loon has been issued,and the judge has pub- 
licty declared that he will give his aid in 
securing the enforcement of Piohibition. 
It is therefore only a question of time 
when the liquor-traffic will he overthrown 
in its greatest stronghold in the state. 
For a long time in Keokuk the law has 
been disregarded, but very lately its en- 
forcement has been called for by its 
citizens in such a way that it will 
be secured. Seventy-four counties re- 
port thac prohibition has decreased crime 
and criminal business from ten to 
twenty per cent. It has been learned 
that in some other counties the decrease 
has been fully as large as this, and, in a 
few instunces, as large as fifty per cent. 
But two counties report that the prohib- 
itory law has irjured their agricultural 
and commercial interests, while twenty- 
six say that the effect has been good. 
The others make no report. The value 
of real estate has increased in thirty-six 
counties, decreased in twenty-nine, and 
remained unchanged in thirty. Only 
one county attributes the less to Prohibi- 
tion. A smal! decrease in population is 
reported in twenty-two counties, but none 
say the cause is the prohibitory law. Of 





the six counties which report an increase 
in taxation none say the cause is Probibi- 
tion. 

When Prohibition became a law in 
Iowa there were in the state, outside of 
the river counties. three thousand saloons; 
in the same territory to-day there are but 
twenty-four saloons. 

The temperance people of this state are 
now specially interested in the proposed 
attempt of the National Prohibition Par- 
ty to effect an organization in Iowa. 
Such an announcement was officially 
made at the Prohibition Convention 
which recently met in thiscity. Mr. 
Dickie will come here in March to set 
the machinery for ‘‘the third party” 
in operation. This declaration drew 
forth some very notable responses. Mrs. 
J. Ellen Foster spoke very strongly against 
the movement, as did the Rev. S. N. Fel- 
lows, President of the State Temperance 
Alliance. Speaker Redmon of the House 
of State Representatives and State Senator 
Clark, the author of the famous “‘ Clark 
Law.” The latter, among other things, 
said: ‘‘Two parties are enough in love or 
politics. I beg the clergymen who are 
receiving The Voice to remember that it 
is not the voice of God.” Mrs. Foster 
started out with the proposition that the 
germinal principle of the ‘third party” 
8 first the party and then Prohibition, 
and after she had shown what its effect 
on Prohibition is, she proceeded to prove 
very conclusively that men cannot belong 
to one party on national issues and to 
another on state issues. There was not 
a word said in favor of the “ third party,” 
and every sentence spoken against it was 
greeted with hearty applause. The Na- 
tional Prohibition Party will do a most 
wicked thing if it comes into Towa and 
draws away enough votes to defeat the 
Republican Party and place the Demo- 
crats in power, for the latter are pledged 
to overthrow Prohibition and restore the 
saloons. This they will do just as surely 
as they get control of the legislature. 
Prohibition is an impossibility in Iowa 
apart from the success of the Republican 
Party. The ‘‘ third party” will meet a very 
decided opposition from the prohibition 
people of this state. 

Des MOINES, IA. 
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‘* WHERE is the work done?” says the 
innocent visitor in the galleries, looking 
down at either of the houses of Congress, 
‘-T see the busy air of inattention here, 
and their only object apparently is to 
keep some man talking all the while. 
Sometimes they tumble over each other 
almost because the speaker is afraid there 
will be a pause between the remarks, 
but they don’t appear to be really doing 
anything.” 

‘* Well, it is like a hive of bees,” says 
the old hand, ** the bees always seem to 
be taking it leisurely, walking around 
and over things and buzzing; the real 
work is done inside. It is in the com- 
wittee room that you get down to the 
bottom of things.” 

At the back of a committee is a good 
position from which to make a study. 

The room is high and handsome, with 
deep window-seats, and pleasant with an 
open fire if the weather is cold. If it is 
the Military Committee there are suitable 
emblems in the frescoing of the wall and 
a picture or two of a military hero; 1f it 
is an Indian Committee there are aborigi- 
nal allusions in the fresco and a bust of 
an Indian chief standing in the window- 
seat. Down the length of the room runs 
a board table bristling with pens and ink- 
stands; all around arechuairs. At the side 
of the room are one or two desks, where 
sits a clerk, and there is a hat-rack or a 
wardrobe where overcoats can go. We 
are, as a nation, disgracefully addicted to 
spitting; no matter whether a man chews 
tobacco or not, he seems to feel called 
upon to spitat regular intervals, so that 
the spittoon has come to be a principal 
article of furniture, and visitors remem- 
ber the great angles of the staircases in 
the Treasury building terraced in and 
filled with sawdust as the truly national 
idea of a spittoon. Those in a committee 








room are smaller but they are numerous. 
The hour, half-past ten, draws near and 
the members come dropping in. Some 
committees meet every Tuesday and Fri- 
day and as much oftener usthe chairman 
deems necessary. The members are all 
acquainted and meet as men do who see 
each other often, with a good-morning or 
a joke usually personal in its nature. 

When the clock on the mantel-piece 
points to the moment, 10:30, the chairman 
gives a little knock and those who have 
been standing seat themselves. 

** Enough here for a quorum ?” 

Somebody counts. ‘Yes, just enough; 
there are more coming,” and then the 
talking begins. 

The person who made this study being 
of the feminine persuasion was filled with 
fiendish glee to observe that three or four 
talked at the same time, and she merci- 
fully adds that this has some merits. It 
gives a listener, if there is one, a chance 
to select the point that is particularly in- 
teresting and give his mind to that. What 
the chairman does nobody knows. The 
particular chairman I have in my mind 
seemed to have a faculty for following 
them all at once. This general discussion 
goes on for a little while, then it settles 
down and the chairman, beginning with 
the first man on his right, asks if he has 
anything to bring before the committee. 
‘* Yes, sir, my constituents do not intend 
me toeat the bread of idleness. I have a 
claim here which has been before Con- 
gress for twenty years,” and he gives the 
ins and outs, the ups and downs of it, and 
shows the papers which verify. Then the 
talking breaks forth again, but one at a 
time now. 

‘* We are not the Committee on Claims, 
this should not come to us,” says one, and 
he goeson and makes his point so well 
that the others are half convinced. Here 
it is interesting to see the sense of justice 
come in at the cost of routine. 

‘*Tt seems to be a just claim,” says one 
who has not spoken, *‘ and it has been be- 
fore Congress twenty years. The House 
has voted to submit it tous. I say let's 
take it and give those poor devils the 
money they have been waiting for all this 
time.” 

His words hit to the heart of things and 
the chairman puts it to the vote. That 
Bill will be reported favorably by the 
committee, tho that does not argue that 
it will pass. 

A bill is not always reported favorably, 
however. Before the Military Committee 
once, a Senator tried to introduce a pri- 
vate bill to pay an army officer who had 
gone over to the Confederate side during 
the War—to pay him a month of service 
which he had not received, the month 
previous to his desertion. It amounted 
to about a hundred dollars. General Lo- 
gan was chairman; he made no bitter re- 
mark, his face even was as quiet as if he 
approved, and he put the question to the 
vote as he did any other. But his own 
voice rang out with the noes of nearly all 
the commit‘ee, and that bill was not re- 
ported favurably. 

To go back again to the committee, the 
model from which this study is made, the 
next man at the table has a bill of Right 
of Way fora railroad topass through cer- 
tain lands. The members all prick up 
ears at this. 

‘* Where do they want to go?” says one. 
‘*¢ Along here,” and the introducer of the 
bill goes to the map and draws his pencil 
along part ofits surface. 

‘*Couldn’t they go round those blutts? 
That is an Indian Reservation.” 

‘* Yes—a corner of one, just a toe-nail.” 

‘* Any Indians there?” 

‘* No, none immediately around it. I'll 
read the Bill so you can know exactly 
how it stands and what they want.” 

He reads and the members listen quietly. 
As he stops they all speak together 
again: 

‘‘They must not have but a hundred 
feet in width”— 

‘‘ Their expressions are too indefinite; 
you can’t have them taking earth and 
stones and timber from anywhere,” and 
so on, and so on. 

That Bill does not know its fate when 
the clock strikes 12, and the Chairman 
says: ‘In accordance with the rules, this 
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meeting stands adjourned at twelve 
o'clock,” and there is a little bustle of 
rising from chairs, stopping to say last 
words, and then they drift slowly out and 
up-stairs to the floor of the House, where 
as the little girl said, ‘‘Somebody is always 
talking, mamma; why don’t the teacher 


*make them stop ?” 


Mr. Riddleberger tried last week to get 
himself out of an awkward position by the 
old and melancholy process of struggling 
and floundering, and so got himself in 
deeper. It took all the forbearance of 
his brother senators not to read him a 
severer lesson than they did, and their 
patience with him was creditable to the 
self-restraint which reason shows to un- 
reason. 

As a senator said in talking about it: “] 
am in favor of open sessions, expecially 
where one is at the mercy of a man of 
that sort, who acts like an utterly irre. 
sponsible person. He puts us intoa situa- 
tion where we can say nothing, either to 
contradict or affirm, because we feel our 
promise of secrecy, which he does not. 
‘Make it either one thing or the other,’ I 
say to my brother senators; ‘ but don’t let 
this go on.’” 

The Democratic papers have been fa- 
voring the idea that the treaty with Eng- 
land has gone to the Senate from the 
President and the Secretary of State with- 
out their being aware that there was a 
very objectionable chause init. It is im- 
possible to say whether this was a bit of 


finesse on the part of the Chief of the na- 


tion and his second—an appeararce of 
ignorance, in order to force upon the Sen- 
ate the business of recognizing and bring- 
ing the dangerous points to light or not; 
but it is not hard to see the way the thing 
was intended to look to the public. 

In regard to the treaty between us and 
England, about which so much fuss has 
been made, and whose points were in 
some wav seized upon and made kuown 
in a New York paper a year ago, any one 
who studies the situation a moment could 
make out the matter for himself. 

There is the historical fact that we have 
been trying to get England to make an 
extradition treaty with us ever since 
1842. But she had nothing in particular 
to gain by it, so we have never been able 
to pin her to anything definite. And our 
embezzlers and forgers have fringed the 
borders of Canada. 

But now comes thechemical compound 
dyramite—dynamite has done it. Now 
England is ready to have an extradition 
treaty. Mark the connection bevween 
the two. Give us back our dynemiters 
and we will send back your forgers and 
your light-of-faiths who are nestling 
with us. America does not propose to 
hand back merely political offenders 
either to England or Russia, but 
she sees no reason why dynamiters 
should not be transferred to the juris- 
dictions they have been bombing, 
for trial—there the limitation begins and 
ends: dynamiters, yes, murderers of all 
classes, and we will take our forgers and 
embezzlers in exchange. But we stop 
there. England has no morals where her 
interests are concerned—until the morals 
and the interests lie in the same plane. 
One can imagine that the demand for the 
return of her dynamiters could be broad- 
ly stated; a little too broadly for us who 
draw the line between them and merely 
political offenders. We don’t mean to be 
caught napping, although we are untrain- 
ed in diplomacy. If the President and 
the Secretary of State have not seen the 
breadthand length of the demand, then 
they left it for some one else to see, and 
Mr. Riddleberger has put the thing before 
the publicin his gentle, blundering way, 
without the least idea of what he is really 
doing. 

Society has calmed down from its rig- 
ors, with the coming of Lent, but is hav- 
ing a very good tame “ithal. Mr. 
Alvensleben, the German Minister, is to 
go away, so that that there isan outburst 
of farewell dinners and lunches on his ac- 
count, and the Fisheries Conference has 
broken up, and there are dinners and 
lunches to the English Commissioners pre 
vious to their departure. Mrs. R R. Hitt 
gave aluncheon to Mr. Chamberlain, at 
which he was the belle of the occasion— 
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the only gentleman present—or else 
he was the only one who was not 
a belle, among the eighteen young ladies 
invited to meet him. Mr. Chamberlain is 
said to have had many threatening letters 
addressed him since he has been here 
from irate Irish-Americans, and he is also 
said to be followed much of the time by a 
detective employed for the purpose whose 
duty it is to save him from any threaten- 
ed danzer—but what detective could do 
him good atsuch an hour as that? Even 
if one were admitted to a comfortable 
corner of Mrs. Hitt’s dining-room, near 
enough Mr. Chamberlain’s person to say 
. occasionally to him, as did Cesar’s slave, 
“Remember you are only man,” the idea 
that he was the only man would not tem- 
per the situation or modify the dangers. 

Mr. Corcoran’s momentarily expected 
death recails afresh all that he has done 
for Washington—especially the estab- 
lishment of the Corcoran Art Gallery and 
the Louise Home ; the latter, a large, hand- 
some building on Massachusetts Avenue, 
always attracts attention and is pointed 
out to visitors, and to the Corcoran Gal- 
lery every visitor must go, because it is 
the only one in the city and it contains 
many fine pictures. The Louise Home 
‘was built in memory of an only and be- 
loved daughter, who married and died 
soon after. There is a pathos clinging 
about the name of the building which is 
her name, from a feeling of the endeavor 
on the part of her father to express his 
grief in a way that should be pratical and 
sensible—turning a sorrow into a com- 
fort for others, if one cannot forget one’s 
self. One of the ladies who finds a home 
here is the daughter of President Tyler 
of the United States by his firet wife. 

The heirs to Mr. Corcoran’s property it 
is said will not be only the children of 
his daughter and his nephews and nieces ; 
the city will also be one of his benefici- 
aries. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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THESE TWENTY-EIGHT YEARS. 
BY THEODORE L. CUYLER D.D. 








AT the suggestion of one of the editorial 
staff of THE INDEPENDENT I got down 
some reminiscences of my long connec- 
tion with this paper. Nearly twenty- 
eight years have elapsed since my old 
friend,the senior editor, waylaid me at the 
Fulton Ferry with a peremptory demand 
for ‘‘anarticle for THE INDEPENDENT. ” 
The article was forthcoming and bore the 
title of the ‘‘ Cedar Christian.” It after- 
ward became the first chapter of a small 
volume bearing the nameand published 
by the Messrs. Carters. Of my three 
fellow contributors on the first page of 
that paper, only one—Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe—still survives. The other 
two, Dr. Stephen H. Tyng and Horace 
Greeley, long ago ended their busy and 
beneficent lives. At that time (April, 
1860) t»e parties were preparing for that 
Presidential election on which the history 
of our country hinged; it proved to be 
the most decisive political battle of this 
century. 

Mr. Greeley’s article was on the en- 
croachments of the slave-power; and he 
predicted, in it, that ‘‘ if the cotton states 
were worsted in the approaching presi- 
dential election, they would attempt to 
secede from the Union.” Just one year 
afterward the flag was lowered on Fort 
Sumter. That number of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT also contained an editorial specula- 
ting upon the probable nominee at the 
national Republian conventio : about to 
meet at Chicago. William H. Seward, 
Governor Banks, Charles Sumner, Salmon 
P. Chase and *‘ Ben” Wade of Ohio are 
all discussed as possible candidates; but 
the name ot Abraham Lincoln was not 
even mentioned. 

OF all the regular contributors to these 
co.2mns in 1860 only one other besides 
myself continues to write for them, and 
that isthe venerated and beloved poet, 
Mr. John G. Whittier. Let us hope that 
there is some ripe and precious fruit 
yet to be gathered from that octogena- 
rian tree. Horace Greeley once said to 
me: ‘“‘Bryant and Longfellow have 
written noble verses, but the great Ameri- 


a man’s power is to be measured by his 
influence on the thoughts and the move- 
ments of his generation, then the Quaker 
bard, whose silver trumpet led the hosts 
of Freedom, has fairly won the crown. 
Since my connection with this journal 
began, I have contributed four hundred 
and seventy-five articles. This is an 
average of more than one each month for 
twenty-eight years. No other of your 
special contributors has furnished as 
many articles; for many of Mr. Beecher’s 
‘*Star-papers” were published while he 
belonged to the editorial staff. I have re- 
published a large number of my articles 
in six or seven volumes—such as the 
‘“‘Cedar Christian,” ‘ Thought-Hives,” 
‘* Pointed Papers,” ‘‘ God’s Light on Dark 
Clouds,” and ‘*‘ Wayside Springs from 
the Fountain of Life.” These have all 
been reprinted in London; and recently 
five of the volumes have reached me 
from Stockholm, handsomely printed 
in Swedish. Many of them have come to 
me in other languages, and from all 
parts of the civilized globe. It has 
been a source of honest satisfaction to 
learn that these articles—thrown off in the 
midst of exacting pastoral duties—have 
been read aloud in the prayer-meetings 
of our Western States, and also in those 
of England and Scotland. Far deeper has 
been my gratitude in learning that some 
of them have directed precious souls to 
the Saviour, while others have given com- 
fort to the bereaved, and imparted 
strength to the weak and the desponding. 
My aim has been, not to reach the highly 
cultured few, but the great average mass 
of my fellow-creatures on the practical 
questions of every-day life. And in no 
single article have I been unfaithful, as I 
humbly trust, to that old and ever-blessed 
Gospel of Jesus Christ which is dear to 
Christians of all denominations, and 
which the more it is preached the less 
likely itisto wear out. While human na- 
ture remains what it is, may God preserve 
us from ‘‘ new departures.” All this sin- 
cursed world needs is new progress on the 
old lines of Heaven-revealed truth. 

Several changes have occurred in the 
editorial management of this journal 
since my connection with it began. Of 
the illustrious quartet who occupied the 
editorial department during its early 
years—Dr. Leonard Bacon, Dr. Joseph P. 
Thompson, Dr. Joshua Leavitt and Dr. 
Richard 8. Storrs—only the last-named 
still survives. The others wrought a glo- 
rious service for humanity, and have 
gone up to their reward. Dr. Leavitt 
was a king of editors—a man of tremen- 
dous industry andenergy, and as fearless 
asa lion. He had stood beside Arthur 
and Lewis Tappan in tne early crusade 
against slavery, and beside Charles G. 
Finney in the great religious revivals 
which shook the land with a Pentecostal 
power. THE INDEPENDENT was born in 
one of the most stirring periods of our 
nation’s history; it had true-hearted men 
of God to act as its sponsors, and to nurse 
its vigorous infancy. During the event- 
ful forty years of its existence it has ren- 
dered magnificent service to freedom, 
temperance, evangelical religion and the 
progress of Christ’s kingdom among men. 
A large number of valuable books have 
been compiled from its pages; it has been 
a prodigious educating force upon thou- 
sunds of men and women who have be- 
come leaders in the Church and in the 
State. May it never lower the standard 
of the Cross by a single inch! May it 
always be true to the motto which stands 
at the head of its columns; and may com- 
ing generations be reading its pages when 
the long prayed-for millennium shall 
dawn upon a waiting and a wondering 
world! It is with no disrespect or dis- 
paragement to other religious journals 
with which my humble pen is associated, 
that I devoutly wish a long and uncom- 
promising life to the brave old INDEPEND- 
ENT. 

BROOKLYN, N, Y. 
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members of the Catholic peerage of Great 
Britain, has stated his intention of building 
a fine cathedral at Rothesay, Scotland, at 
an expense of over a hundred thousand dol- 
lars. His wifesome time ago erected and 
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FELIX BUHOT’S ETCHINGS.— 
NOTES. 


BY MRS. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER. 








THE exhibition of works by M. Félix 
Buhot which is now open at Mr. Keppel’s 
gallery on Sixteenth Street is of extreme 
interest to all who care for etching in its 
truest phases and to all who are interested 
by new and individual artistic personalities. 
It includes 205 etchings, if we count sepa- 
rately the several states in which many 
platesare shown, and twenty-eight draw- 
ings and sketches. 

M. Buhot, now a man of about forty years 
of age, has for some time past been known 
to Parisian critics as one of the three 
or four etchers of our day in France who 
are entitled to a first place on the list: but 
so rare and delicate, so refined and consum- 
mately artistic is his art that he has not 
won, probably never will win, and doubtless 
would be distressed if he did win, that sort of 
fame which we call popularity. The great- 
est etchers of the century are not pupular, 
with the sole exception of Seymour Haden. 
Neither Whistler nor Méryon nor Jacque- 
mart, for example, has a place in the affec- 
tions of the general public, and it is with 
men such as these that we must rank Félix 
Buhot, 

If we look first at those plates which are 
simplest in conception and in treatment we 
shall find him, Lthink, at his best, and dis- 
cover works which are worthy to lie in the 
portfolio of the most fastidious collector 
between a Thames view by Whistler anda 
bit of Méryon’s Parisian architecture. 
Such plates are, for instance, ‘‘ The Pier at 
Trouville,’’ No. 127; the *‘ Landing in Eng- 
Jand,’’ No, 137; the ‘‘ Winter Morning,” No. 
124; the “ Large Cottages,’”’ No. 164, and the 
‘** Small Cottages,’’ No, 162; the ‘‘ Forest,” 
No. 14; ‘‘ My Little Town,” No. 1; the ‘“‘Fu- 
neral Procession,’ No. 185, and ‘“‘ Geese,”’ 
No. 202. For bold yet delicate mastery of 
line, and in some cases for tender yet force- 
ful management of the dry-point, there is 
little etched work in existence which ri- 
vals M. Buhot’s as here revealed. And there 
is no etcher who has put into his produc- 
tions a distincter personality, a more indi- 
vidual quality of feeling, a higher degree of 
charm. They are things which we delight 
in as well as admire at the very first glance; 
and having had some of them framed near 
my eye for a year past, I can confidently 
add that they are things we love more and 
more the longer we look at them. And there 
are many more of similar quality on these 
enchanting walls. Here is, indeed, a place 
where the observer may test what he consids 
ers his ‘love for etchings’’ and see 
whether it really deserves the name. If he 
can appreciate with an intensity of pleas- 
ure the strong, yet delicate energy, the 
vivid life, the dramatic truth of these por- 
trayals of Parisian streets, especially when 
the shadows of night and the driving of 
rain make up the effect; if he can feel the 
lovely richness, the incomparable depth 
and tenderness of the smaller ‘ Cuttages” 
and the fine simplicity, the beautiful com- 
position, the exquisite lighting of the larger 
“Cottages”; and if the ‘“‘Geese” enchants 
him by its bold yet subtile workmanship 
and makes him breathe the very breath of 
earliest spring and hear the echo of all the 
pastorals the poets have ever written—then 
he loves etchings. If not, then he may hke 
certain kinds of pictures in black-and- 
white but the true voice of the needle can- 
not reach bis ears. 

Besides original works of this kind, M. 
Buhot’s etchings include a number ot re- 
productions of works of decorative art— 
crystal vases, Japanese figures and so on— 
which for delicacy of touch and faithful- 
ness of interpretation rival the more famous 
productions of Jules Jacquemart, and 
which surpass them, perhaps, in artistic 
charm and vividness. Then we find several 
long series of small plates which have seryed 
as illustrations to various romances—by 
Daudet and Barbey d’Aurevilly—illustra- 
tions which are not more remarkable for the 
technical skill than for the fervid fancy 
they reveal. Then come many original 
etchings in which this fancy finds full scope 
sometimes in a single composition, some- 
timesin borders of small designs worked 
around a central composition, and some- 
times in mere curious collections of unre- 
lated or but vaguely related visions, heaped 
together in the mostillogical but fascinat- 
ing way. And finally, there are the draw- 
ings and skerches in full or partial color, 
which reveal a strong and individual color- 
istic gift, anda skillof hand almost com- 





maintains an orphanage in the same town. 





parableto that which the etchings show. 


beautiful, or curious, or beautiful and curi- 
ous things to. be seen in this room; for M. 
Buhot thinks as much of the printing as of 
the drawing of an etching, and almost as 
much of thepaper as of the design; his ex- 
periments have been patient. orixinal, and 
often very singular, and as a consequence 
we find a single plate sometimes giving re- 
sults of the most varied kind. To compare 
these results among themselves and study 
their relative beauty, and to examine the 
various technical devices—including mez- 
zotint and aquatinu among others less easy 
to name—by which M. Buhot has often as- 
sisted the effect of his lines, these are tasks 
which will be of greatest interest to the 
trained eye of the amateur. But the eye of 
the mere lover of beauty in art—if, I re- 
peat, it can really understand the etcher’s 
truest ideas—will find a vast amount of 
satisfaction in Mr. Keppel’s gallery during 
the four weeks before this exhibition closes. 
A word of hearty thanks, by the way, 
should be given to Mr. Keppel for the good 
taste and energy with which, year after 
year, he brings such collections before the 
public. He has now successively shown us 
the works of Storm van s’Gravesande, of 
Millet, of Méryon, and of Seymour Haden 
in collections which could not be surpassed 
in Europe for completeness, and which, in 
one or two cases at least, have never been 
equaled. This last is the case with M. 
Buhot’s work; and it can have been no easy 
task to persuade an artist thus to loan for 
transport over seas so many unique im- 
pressions, so many sketches and experiments 
that must be pricelessin hiseyes. It may 
also be added that we are indebted to Mr. 
Mansfield, of this city, for the loan of some 
prints and to Mr. Avery for that of many 
of the book illustrations which are now ex- 
tremely rare. 

Two generous loversof American art have 
founded annual prizes of $300 each, which 
are to be awarded at the exhibitions of the 
Water Color Society—the one for the best 
work with the figure, the other for the best 
in landscape. This year they have been 
given for the first time—one to Mr. Alden 
Weir for the interesting ‘‘ Preparing for 
Christmas,’”’ which 1 described a couple of 
weeks ago, ap? *he other to Mr. Horatio 
Walker. The sales-at the Water Color Ex~ 
hibition have been unusually large this 
year. During the first week, I am told, 
they amounted to almost if not quite as 
much as the entire sum of last season’s 
sales. 

Gifts continue to flow into the Metropoli- 
tan Museum. A large collection of works 
of decorative art, recently presented by a 
French Jady to a lawyer of this city who 
had laid her under professional obligations 
has been by him gencrously given to the 
public through the Museum; and Mr. John 
Jacob Astor has presented it with the valu- 
able colleciion of laces belonging to his 
wife. They were collected—most of them 
many years ago—in Europe at a cost of some 
$50,000, which sum very inadequately repre- 
sents their value to-day. Some of them have 
been shown from time to time at various 
loan exhibitions, but the full extent of the 
collection will be appreciated only when the 
new wing of the Museum is opened. 

NEw YORK VUITY. 








Sanitary. 


CONSTRUCTION AND CONDITIONS 
OF DWELLINGS. 


Ir is well that ail sanitary boards and 
officers are giving so much attention to the 
condition of dwellings. It is in vain that 
there is superintendence of outside condi- 
tions and the removal! of loose and percepti- 
ble filth, if there is not ,ood construction of 
buildings and the most thoreugh house- 
cleansing applied to all inhabited places. 
It is with great wisdom that President 
Bayles has recently, directed fresh atten- 
tion to this subjec: in a way which we be- 
lieve will commend itself to the Legislature 
and bring out some practical results. 

It is as true here as in some more person- 
al senses that what is within defileth. 
The ability of Nature to take care of outside 
conditions is much greater than it is to 
take care of decayable matter lodged in 
out-of-the-way places, and which is liable 
suddenly to be subjected to decomposing 
influences without the aid of the outside 
forces of Nature to dissipate the products. 

Every inclosure in which beings live is to 
be looked upon as a menace to health unless 
it is properly kept. Past history shows 
how persistently contagions clings to cer- 
tain buildings. There were houses in the 
Plague the very entrance to which almost 
insured an attack. Not infrequently, 
typhus fever has shown a similar persist- 








Nor does this really exhaust thelist of the 





ence in localities. The wall, the furniture, 
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the wood-work and all that makes up the 
building seem to catch the disease and 
hold it in readiness for transfer to human 
beings. y 

It has sometimes been noted in the tear- 
ing down of oid buildings that outbreaks 
have occurred adjacent thereto. It is 
claimed that often after the destruction of 
a Negro cabin in the South the ground 
gives rise to typhoid fever. Since we have 
come to know more of the relation of 
microphytic or parisitic life to disease it has 
been shown that dirty floors in living rooms 
are excellent breeding grounds for the low 
forms of vegetable disease-life. Emmerich, 
of Leipsic, last year, made a series of inves- 
tigations regarding the contamination of 
buildings by accumulated filth, He made 
a large number of analyses of the damping 
material used for filling up the space be- 
tween the ceiling of one flat, and the floor 
of the flat above. He found an almost in- 
credible pollution of this material. His 
analyses show that, to use his own words, 
‘there exists nowhere in Nature, not even 
in the neighborhood of human dwellings, a 
soil so highly contaminated with nitrogen- 
ous organic substances and their decompo- 
sition products as the damping material 
under the floor of dwelling-rooms.’”’ The 
amount of cloride of sodium found in this 
material was on an average seven times 
greater than that found in the ground un- 
der leaky cess-pools and twelve times 
greater than that in the soil round a dung- 
hill, altho this soil was visibly soaked 
with filth. When the coarse pieces of stone 
were separated from this material, it was 
found that the finer dust and sand that was 
left, contained even more nitrogenous mat- 
ter than human excrement. ‘In the damp- 
ing material of a single room, there was 
usually more excremental mater present 
than in a large cesspool.”’ That all this 
filth is alive with micro-organisms, is shown 
by the amounts of products of decomposi- 
tion which result from their activity. Thus 
under the floor of one single room Emme- 
rich found that there were more than six 
ewt. of nitric acid in the form of nitrates. 
He also showed that the carbonic acidin the 
air of rooms left shyf up and empty in- 
creased, although all other known sources 
of carbonic acid, such as subsoil, air, etc., 
were excluded. The chief cause of this 
contamination was undoubtedly the soak- 
ing of fluids and shaking of dust through 
the fissures and spaces between the boards 
in the floor. Those in charge of hospitals 
have come to realize this source of danger 
from some sad experiences. The buildings 
are now made as far as possible non-absorb- 
ent and the floors so joined and then cov- 
ered with some form of pitch or varnish as 
to be impermeable. 

Far more attention in this regard should 
be given to the construction of ordinary 
houses. In the old-fashioned house with 
beams all could fall through and be gather- 
edup. But now each ceiling often serves 
as a retainer, and if.there is no celler, or if 
there is a floored basement, there are repos- 
itories for dirt sometimes undisturbed for a 
century. 

In all of our cities not only should there 
be building inspectors to see that houses are 
built so that they will not fall down, but 
also that they will not be death-traps by 
the accumulations of filth which they favor. 


Science has come to the help of art and it is 
now known how to build houses with refer- 
ence to health. Itis not merely to get the 
pipes and the traps right, but in all the 
construction to use right materials in a 
sanitary sense, and apply paints, oils and 
»apers with a view to health. The house- 
pullding and the house-cleaning arts be- 
long tothe department of skilled industry, 
and must be cultivated with reference to 
health as well as comfort. .The methods of 
house-to-house inspection, which have been 
adopted in Chicago and in some other cities, 
should prevail in all of our cities, and thus 
help tosecure the people from those con- 
cealed weapons of destruction that are 
often so potent for evil. It is only thus 
that we can be protected from hidden dan- 
gers and fever pestilences which, beginning 
in one fouled locality, invade homes and 
persons that would otherwise escape. 


Science 
. 

A RECENT number of Nature has a lead- 
ing article upon the “Star of Bethlehem” 
and the numerous identifications with it of 
different celestial phenomena which have 
occurred within the last few years. In con- 
sequence of the extensive spread of mille- 
narian doctrines, and the belief that the sup- 
posed speedy second coming of Christ is to 
be preceded by signs in the heavens, the 
popular mind seems to have been kept on 
the gui-vive of late in expectation of the 
reappearance of the “ Starin the East’; and 
whenever a temporary star appears, like 
that which lately showed itself in the ne- 
bula of Andromeda, or whenever the planet 





Venus reaches her maximum brilliance so 
as to be seen by day, the newspapers begin 
to hint that the star has come and the as- 
tromoners of the different observatories are 
deluged with letters of inquiry. A note in 
the Observatory says that more than seventy 
such letters had been received at Green- 
wich alone during November and Decem- 
ber last. One of the most common and un- 
founded notions of these people is that the 
Star of Bethlehem is the same as Tycho 
Brahe’s star which appeared in 1572 in the 
constellation of Cassiopceia. Whatever the 
real Star of Bethlehem may have been, it is 
quite certain that it could not consistently 
with the Gospel narrative have been a star 
in Cassiopeeia; nor is there the slightest 
scientific reason to suppose that Tycho’s 
star will reappear at this time rather than 
any other. There isabsolutely nothing to 


indicate that the variationin its brightness 
is periodic, still less te determine the length 
of its period. All that can be said on that 
side is that there isno known reason why 
it may not reappear any day. 

....The African lakes, like those of Cen- 
tral Asia, seem to be, in some cases at least, 
diminishingin volume. This is stated to be 
the case with Tanganyika and Nganis, and 
also with the smaller Lake Shirwa, which, 
according to the Rev. A. Hetherwick, was 
evidently united at no distant age with 
Lake Chiuta, the present head of the Lu- 
jenda River. Gradually the waters fell and 
the broad flat plain to the west, as well 
as the sandy ridge of Chelomoni which now 


separates the two lakes, appeared. Though 
numerous rivers discharge their waters into 
the lake, it is very shallow, and grows 
smaller yearly. Its present area is about 
350 square miles. Three of the four rocky 
islets in the lake are inhabited by a tribe 
which has taken refuge upon them to escape 
stronger invading tribes. 





School and College. 


THERE are seven theological seminaries 
supported by the Congregational denomina- 
tion in the United States. Of these two are 
in Connecticut, one in Massachusetts, one 
in Maine, one in Illinois, one in Ohio, and 
one in California. Of these, the Yale Di- 
vinity School and the Chicago Seminary 
have the largest attendance. We give the 
figures for the several seminaries : 





CuicaGo:—Resident licentiates ......... 2 
OPA ee 17 
No nucecaaveaadsanened 22 
ES sc iivcaxece Gestedcéexens 47 


Total,including German and 
Scandinavian departments.119 


YALE:—Resident licentiate.......... 1 
Graduate class............... 14 
EL Coxe WitaGubescmscene <2 29 
PE ss kuin bi evddectssvacde 37 
I icactinnwoscxovccenseades 36 
NE cc cavasusdiunccometigcea 117 
BANGOR:—Resident licentiate...... 

ec axéidh once secsbnsean 8 
Sn ncn aenecusieee@ners ll 
CR ivsicsd gapkeensbets .14 
MU oignsheewcvunsdsoenseanas 34 
OBERLIN:—Seniors ...........c0eece+ ceces 11 
Rc cccnsncensacesephen 22 
PN cdtasceniasinniesesure 19 

In select and shorter courses 
and in Slavic dept......... 33 
Ns as ciane all age aaamanicn 85 
PACIPIC:—Seniors.......ccccscccccsccccce 6 
NG «adc ccaboreenskwencin 3 
EEE Cedcncsesisamurkiatic — 
_ RE eee ee 15 
HARTFORD:—Fellow................0--.-- 1 
Advanced class.............. 2 
PE cccctcéoncnviccernsney © 
BNI» cedacekanntiasevccon ae 
I i piccccdeadinaxesine den 17 
SRS eee 40 
ANDOVER:—Resident licentiates......... 3 
etka vonreace ee 2 
Advanced class........... ». 5 
Ps cnatcdcabanbeeceed weasel 
snack: cacinesaccscesuue 9 
MI rik dc5 aban dre ease. Dntclens 9 
Resident students...... 2 
50 
Deduct 1 notin residence... 1 
ERS SP AS 49 


In the order of total attendance the semina- 
ries stand thus: 

Chicago, 119. 

Yale, 117. 

Oberlin, 85. 

Andover, 49. 

Hartford, 40. 

Bangor, 34. 

Pacific, 15. 
In the order of attendance of juniors the 
seminaries stand thus: 

Chicago, 47. 

Yale, 36, 

Oberlin, 33. 

Hartford, 17. 

Bangor, 14. 

Andover, 9, 

Pacific, 6, 





.-.. The Rev. Graham Tayler, pastor of the 
Fourth Congregational Church in Hartford, 
has been called to the chair of Practical 
Theology in Hartford Theological Seminary 
to succeed Dr. Llewellyn Pratt, who has re- 
signed to accept the pastcrate of the Broad- 
way Congregational Church in Norwich, 
Conn. 


....New Orleans University, one of the 
Freedmen’s Schools of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, has a fine new building, the 
cost of which with furnishings will be about 
$50,000, of which $15,000 remains to be 
raised. The present attendance is over 200 
young men and women. 


* 

.... Adelbert College, since Dr. Haydn be- 
came its president, has secured an endow- 
ment for a chair in biology and also a gym- 
nasium. 


...-[t is stated that subscriptions amount- 
ing to $150,000 have been secured in Balti- 
more and Washington for the new National 
Catholic University. 








Personalities. 


Mr. H. R. HAWEIs, the London preach- 
er and art-writer, has been sued by 
one of his neighbors, as the maintainer of a 





public nuisance, in the shape of a loud-_ 


voiced cock, that crowed vociferously (ac- 
cording to the testimony in court) twenty- 
eight times, between six and six-thirty in 
the morning! Mr. Haweis brought evidence 
to prove that the cock had a beautiful 
voice, and that the rest of the vicinity en- 
joyed his exuberantly cheerful use of it. 
The conclusion of the suit we have not 
learned. Itis not irrelevant to remember 
that Mr. Haweis is the author of ‘‘ Music 
and Morals.”’ 


....Last summer a Scotch lad named 
Robbie Burns appeared before Queen Vic- 
toria at Osborne. He is an extremely clever 
dancer, and bas gained medals in various 
parts of the world for his accomplishments. 
He pleased her Majesty much, and the re- 
sult has been that, through Sir Henry Pon- 
sonby, the Queen was offered and has ac- 
cepted a portrait of the little Scotchman, 
which arrived in London from Boston. 
The picture, which is about six feet square, 
is magnificently finished in crayons, and 
represents young Burns wearing his profu- 
sion of medals, etc. 


....Once more a party of Mont Blanc 
climbers have had painful and dangerous 
experiences in their feat. The four sons of 
the Italian statesman, Signor Sella, after 
starting from Courmayeur encountered a 
heavy fog, which detained them in a rude 
shelter for three anda half days. Two of 
the brothers were wounded by falling 
masses ofstone and ice. They nevertheless 
all perseveredin their attempt, and gained 
the top of the mountain in gay spirits. 


.... The financial heritage of the present 
sovereign of Italy was far from being an 
acceptable one. It is now frankly admitted 
that in his private life King Humbert has 
long been following a policy of economy 
and retrenchment, in order to pay off his 
father’s debts, many of them originating in 
anything but creditable obligations. 


...-Questel, the accomplished architect 
who designed several of the choicest of 
modern French dwellings and public build- 
ings, has died. He recently held a pro- 
fessorship in the Ecole des Beaux Arts, and 
many young American students have been 
his pupils, including several now well 
known in this city. 


....Lord Nelson had a striking portrait 
of himself painted during his Turkish resi- 
dence, at the suggestion of the Sultan Se- 
hmlIlI. It has recently been especially no- 
ticed in the Treasury at Constantinople by 
an English resident and a copy of it is now 
being made for the Queen, by order of the 
present Sultan. 


.... The late Alfred S. Barnes was among 
the men of Brooklyn whose liberality to 
charity was large, but little advertised. In 
his will several important local institutions 
are remembered. Mr. Barnes was one of 
the members of the Church of the Pilgrims 
empowered to invite Dr. Richard Storrs to 
its pastorship. 


....Miss Laura Bridgman gave a large 
reception, on Washington’s Birthday, to her 
friends and to the pupils of the Perkin’s In- 
stitution. She is in excellent hcalth, and as 
active as winter weather permits. 


....The late David Whitmer, ‘‘the last 
witness to the divinity of the Book of Mor- 
mon,” with his dying breath declared that 
he had “‘ just had another vision confirming 
his belief in that book.’’ 











pele. 


It’s an ill nose that blows nobod: 
good. ee 


--..““Brown’s position at the hospital ig 
no sinecure.” ‘‘You’re right; there has 
been no sign o’ cure since he went there.” 


....If you want to know what a sliding 
scale is try to handle a wet fish.— Boston, 
Commercial Bulletin. 


.... Stranger (to Washington hotel clerk): 
“Will you direct me to the bar-room ?” 
Clerk: “Yes sir; follow the procession,” 
Epoch. " 


---.Customer (to boy in cigar store): 
‘“* Your five and ten cent cigars look a good 
deal alike, sonny. What’s the difference be- 
tween them?” Boy: “ Fi’ cents.”—£poeh, 


....In her remarks to Parliament the 
Queen started off, ‘‘ My Lords and Gentle. 
men.’’ Even the Queen is beginning to see 
that there is a distinction between her lords 
and gentlemen.—Life. 


---“Can any thing settle the servant-gir} 
question ?” asks a weary housekeeper, po 
which we respectfully reply, “Yes, the 
kerosene can.”’— Boston Commercial Bulle. 
tin. 


....Small Boy (near open window of res. 
taurant): “Jest smell dat soup, Jimmy, 
Hain’t that fine? Jimmy (holding his ose); 
“Tain’t smellin’ no soup ter-day, it ‘ud 
spile me appetite fer de roas’ chicking.”— 
Life. 


.... Stranger (to boy): “‘ Boy, can you d- 
rect me to the nearest bank?” Boy; “| 
kin fer twenty-fi’ cents.” “‘ Twenty-five 
cents! Isn’t that high pay?’ ‘ Yes, sir; 
but it’s bank directors what gits high pay.” 
—New York Sun. 


....- Mr. Jinks (to landlady): ‘‘ What kind 
of a duck did you say this was, Mrs. Dink- 
ly?” Landlady: “I didn’t say. I simply 
ordered a duck from the butcher’s.’”’ Mfr, 
Jinks (struggling with a second joint): “I 
think he has sent you a decoy duck,.”— 
Texas Siftings. 


..-.-Husband (with carving knife and 
fork): “‘ Aren’t the children ready for din- 
ner?” Wife: “ Yes, dear, but as we have 


ducks for dinner, and the children have just ~ 
returned from Sunday-school, I thought it ~~ 
better that they should remain up-stairs — 


x 


until you get through with the carving.”— 
Lewiston (Me.) Journal. 


.... ‘Talkin’ ’bout de moon; did yo’ see 
dat last e-clipse we had, Unc’ Soc? Last 
*hout three hours?’ Uncle Soe: “No, 
boy, I doan tuk no notice of triflin’ ’clipses 
like dat. ’Clipses whar we use ter hev in 
old times wuz wuth talkin’ ’bout; lars from 
moonrise cl’ar twell she sot.’””—Harper’s 
Bazar. 


.... Miss Todidum (complaisantly) : “Ab 
Mrs. Goldbags, no gne could mistake whe 
the mother of these handsome children is. 
You ought to be proud of them, for theyin- 
herit all their mother’s beauty and grace.” 
Mrs.Goldbags: “So I’m told; but you know 
I never metmy hus band’s first wife.”— 
Judge. 


....“‘I wouldn’t cut that tree down if! 
were you,” said a visitor to a Richland 
township farmer who was about to chop 
down a large oak. ‘*‘ Remember that after 
you fell it you cannot replace it.” ‘‘ Can't 
I,” replied the farmer. ‘‘ You don’t know. 
After I chop it down what is to prevent me 
chopping it up ?”’—Pittsburgh Chronicle. 


.... Judge: ‘“* You were caught in the act 
of taking a valuable fur out of a shop wit- 
dow. This has occurred several times be- 
forenow. Do you admit having committed 
these robberies ?”’ Prisoner: ‘ Well, your 
Honor, yousee I have had an influenza for 
the last few days, and my doctor recom- 
mended me to take something warm every 
morning.”’-—Le Grelot. 


....When Dublin Cathedral was Tre 
opened after restoration at the expense of 8 
Mr. Wise, the Archbishop took for his text, 
“Go, thou, and do like Wise.” Not to be 
outdone, a clergyman in his diocese, when 


opening achurch built by a brewer, said 
that his text was to be found, He brews 
xxx.—Truth, There would be more 

in this story if there were thirty chapters in 
Hebrews. 


....Some wags were walking around a2 
agricultural implement store, and they 
chanced to see in the rear a dressed hog 
hanging by a hook in the wall. “ What 
sort of an agricultural implement do you. 
call that?” they asked. ‘That is a patent 


— poovaeubben, comn-cheliat, 

nder, gate-lifter, double-actio 

sprin, sod plow; but I ess you won't want 
one, for it takes a mighty smart maa 
manage it,”— Vor Populi, 
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Music. 
THE MISCELLANY OF THE WEEK. 


Last week was a relatively dull one. 
The last concert of the New York String 
Quartet Club, on Tuesday, attracted a good- 
sized audience to Chickering H:1]. A Quar- 
tetin C Minor, by Rauchenecker, Anton 
Rubinstein’s Sonata in D Major (Op. 18) for 
yioloneello and piano, and the B Flat Quin- 
tet of Mendelessohn filled up a not unat- 
tractive program. Its performance was not 
of asort to command very cordial words. 
The Club play mechanically, and with a 
want of esprit du curps and of delicate 
musical sensibility that is often paiufully 
missed. Mr. Conrad Ansorge was the 
soloist. 

At the Thomas Popular concert of Tues- 
day afternoon was brought forward a new 
symphony (in F) by Frederic H. Cowen, 
whose name is especially known here in 
connection with his ‘‘Scandinavian” and 
“Welsh” symphonies. This recenter com- 
position (first performed at Cambridge last 
summer and, later, in London), has no de- 
scriptive design. Itis put together in ac- 
cordance with the established model for 
its kind, to which Mr. Cowen has shown 
always a particular deference. Through- 
out its four movements it is fullof beauti- 
fal musical ideas, excellently developed; 
a work for the trained musical mind the 
intelligence less theoretically stimulated to 
enjoy. Mr. Cowen seems to us still at the 
head of modern English symphonists, each 
work making its appeal to private judg- 
ment and a sound popular taste with digni- 
ty and grace. A symphonic poem “ Auf der 
Wartburg,” by August Bungert was an- 
other novelty—a piece of thorough-going 
program-music the ideas and treatment of 
which were not in keeping with the digni- 
ty of the historic and emotional basis im- 
plied in the title. 

At the Symphony Society’s sixth concert, 
the Prelude to the ‘ Mastersingers,” 

Berlioz’s ‘‘ King Lear’? Overture, and Bee- 
thoven’s Seventh Symphony offered the 
most interesting orchestral numbers on the 
program. Miss Marianne Brandt sang two 
solos. Her withdrawal from the hall after 
her second selection was made the occasion 
of a graceful and envhusiastic tribute by the 
choir, the orchestra and the large audience. 
Roses were showered down upon her, the 
band played a lively fanfare, and Miss 
Brandt, stepping to the footlights, addressed 
a few sentences to the audience, expressing 
a grateful recognition of her personal popu- 
larity in New York and her kindly adieux. 

An incident even more interesting and 
personal in its character occurred on Friday 
in the sudden but not unexpected marriage 
of Miss Lilli Lehmann to Mr. Paul Kalisch, 
of Berlin. Miss Lehmann’s matrimonial 
engagement has been one of long standing, 
and it was presumed that the wedding 
would take place in New York more or less 
immediately on the conclusion of the recent 

opera season. The bridegroom arrived on 

Friday morning; was met by his distin- 
guished fiancée at the steamer: and a quiet 
ceremony at the German Presbyterian 
Church at Madison and Montgomery 
Streets, took place in the afternoon. There 
was a characteristic absence cf fuss or 
newspaper publicity in the affair. It is 
mentioned that a valuable and beautiful 
wedding gift has been ordered by a group 
of well-known society ladies of the city, as 
& mark of their admiration and cordial 
Tespect for Mrs. Lehmann-Kalisch. Mr. 
Kalisch is a singer of repute in Berlin; and 
with Mrs. Lehmann-Kalisch will appear at 
the Seid! Concert to-morrow night, in Chick- 
ering Hall. 

It is announced that an unusual number 
of changes in the making-up of local choirs 


at various churches are imminent, Easter- 
tide usually inaugurating such. The 
withdrawal of Mrs. Henrietta Beebe-Law- 
ton from her wo in the West Presby- 
terian Church :(Forty-Second Street) is 
among significant incidents of the sort. 

rs. Annie Norton Hartdegen will fill Mrs. 

be-Lawton’s place. 

The second of the lectures on musical 
topics, given by Mr. Henry T. Finck, of the 
Evening Post, under the auspices of the 
National Conservatory of Music, took place 
in Chickering Hall on Friday afternoon. 

r. Finck’s subject was Chopin; and it is 
Scarcely necessary to say that the composer 
and his work in art were discussed with that 
careful, critical discernment and clear ex- 
pression which marks the lecturer’s literary 
Work from week to week. Mr. Finck’s next 
topic will be ‘*Italian and German Vocal 
Bizles,” the lecture occurring March 14th. 

he Seidl concert mentioned is the most 
interesting. in fact almost the only iaterest- 
ng event of this week. A recital ofa con- 
Siderable portion of **Don Giovanni” wiil 
the monopolizing feature; and curiosity 
and musical pleasure will together be po- 
tent attractions. There will be three of 
hese concerts altogether; and they are like- 
ly to be among the best things of the 
spring. 








ews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 

On Wednesday of last week the Fisheries 
Treaty was published in the newspapers. 
The preamble recites as the object of the 
treaty, the removal of all causes of mis- 
understanding in relation to Art. 1 of the 
Convention of October 20th, 1818, and the 
promotion of * friendly intercourse and good 
neighborhood between the United States 
and the possessions of her Majesty in North 





America.” If names the commissioners 
who “have agreed upon the following 
articles’’: 


“ARTICLE I. The high contracting parties 
agree to appoint a mixed commission to delimit, 
in the manner provided in this treaty, the Brit- 
ish waters, bays, creeks and harbors of the 
coasts of Canada and of Newfoundland, as to 
which the United States, by Article I of the con- 
vention of October 20th, 1818, between the United 
States and Great Britain, renounced forever 
any liberty to take, dry, or cure fish.” 


ARTICLE II. [This article defines the or- 
ganization of the commiassion.] 


** ARTICLE III. The delimitation referred to in 
Article 1 of this treaty shall be marked upon 
British Admiralty charts by a series of lines 
regularly numbered and duly described. The 
charts so marked shall, on the termination of 
the work of the Commission, be signed by the 
Commissioners in quadruplicate, one ccpy 
whereof shall be delivered to the Secretary of 
State of the United States, and three copies to 
her Majesty’s Government. The delimitation 
shall be made in the following manner and 
shall be accepted by both the high contracting 
parties as applicable for all purposes under 
Article I of the convention of October 20th, 1>18, 
between the United States and Great Britain, 
The three marine miles mentioned in Article 1 
of the Convention of October 20th, 1818, shall be 
measured seaward trom tie low-water mark, 
but at every bay, creek or harbor, not otherwise 
specially provided for in this treaty such three 
marine miles shall be measured seaward from a 
straight line drawn across the bay, creek, or 
harbor, in the part nearest the entrance, at the 
first point where the width does not exceed ten 
marine miles. 

*“ ARTICLEIV. Atorn-ar the following bays 
the limits ofexclusion under Article I of the 
convention of October 20th, i818, at points more 
thanthree marine miles from low-water mark 
shall be established by the following lines, 
namely: At the Baie des Chaneurs the line 
from the light at Birch Poiat on Miscou Island 
to Macquereau Point light; at the Bay of Mira- 
michi the line fro. the light at Point Escu- 
minac to the light on the eastern point of Tabi- 
sintac Gully; at Egmont Bay, in Prince Ed- 
ward’s Island, the line from the light at Cape 
Egmont to the light at West Point, and off St. 
Anne’s Bay, in the province of Nova Scoiia, the 
line from Cape Smoke to the light at Point 
Aconi. At Fortune Bay, in Newfoundland, the 
line from Connaigre Head to the light on the 
southeasterly end of Brunet Island, thence to 
Fortune Head; at Sir Charles Hamilton Sound, 
the line from the southeast point of Cape Fogo 
to White Island, thence to the north end of 
Peckford Island, and from the south end of 
Peckford Island to the east headland of Ragged 
Harbor. At or near the following bays the 
limits of exclusion shall be three marine miles 
seaward trom the foilowing lines, namely: At 
or near Barrington Bay in Nova Scotia the line 
from the iight on Stoddard Isiand tothe light on 
the south point of Cape Sable, thence tothe light 
at Baccaro Point; at Chedabucto and St. Peter’s 
Bays, the line from Cranberry Island light to 
Green Island light, thence to Point Rouge; at 
Mira Bay, the line from the light on the east 
point of Scatari Island to the northeasterly 
point of Cape Morien, and at Placentea Bay, 
in Newfoundland, the line from Latine Poi, t, 
on the eastern mainland shore to the most 
southerly point of Ked Island, thence ty the 
most southerly point of Merasheen Island to 
the mainland. Long Island and Bryer Island, 
at St. Mary’s Bay, in Nova Scotia, shall, for 
the purpose of delimitation, be taken as the 


coastsofsuch bay. P 

“ ARTICLE V. Nothing in this treaty shall be 
construed to inciude within the common waters 
any such interior portions of any bays, creeks, 
or harbors as cannot be reached from the sea 
without passing within the three marine miles 
mentioned in Article I of the convention of Uc- 
tober auth, 1818. ‘ 

* ARTICLE VI. The Commissioners shall from 
time to time report to each of the high contract- 
ing parties such lines as they may _ have ayreed 
upon, numbered, described, and marked as 
herein provided, with quadruplicate charts 
thereof, which lines, so reported, shall forthwith 
from time to time be simultaneously proclaimed 
by the high contracting parties and be binding 
aiter two months from such proclamation. 

** ARTICLE VII. Any disagreement of the Com- 
missioners shall forthwith be referred toan um- 

ire selected by the Secretary of State of the 

Jnited States and her Britannic Majesty’s 
Minister at Washington; and his decision shall 
be tinal. 
* ARTICLE VIII. Each of the high contracting 
parties shall pay its own Commissioners and 
oftticers. AJl other expenses Jointly incurred in 
connection with the performance of the work, 
including compensation to tue umpire, shall be 
paid by the high contracting parties in equal 
moieties. 

* ARTICLE IX. Nothing in this treaty shall 
interrupt or aifect the tree navigation of the 
Strait of Canso by tishing vessels of the United 
States. 

“ ARTICLE X. United States fishing vessels 
entering the bays or harbors reterred to in Arti- 
cle I of this treaty shall conform to harbor weg. 
ulations common to them and to fishing vessels 
of Canada or of Newtoundland. They need not 
report, enter, or clear when putting into such 
bays or harbors for shelter or repairing dam- 
ages, nor when putting into the same, outside 





duties on 


the limits of established ports of entry, for the 
purpose of purchasing wood or of obtaining 
water, except that any such vessel remaining 
more than twenty-four hours, exclusive of Sun- 
days and ao holidays, within any such port or 
communicating with the shore therein, may be 
Teq to report. enter, or clear; and no vessel 
shall be excused hereby from fiving due infor- 
mation to boarding officers. ey shall not be 
liable in any such is or harbors fer compul- 
sory pilotage: nor, when therein for uhe purpose 
of shelter, of repairing damages, of purchasing 
wood, or of obtaining water, sbali they be liable 
for harbor dues, tonnage dues, buoy dues, light 
dues, or other similar dues; but this enumera- 
tion shall not permit other changes inconsistent 
with the enjoyment of the liberties reserved or 
secured by the convention of October 20th, 1818. 

“ ARTICLE XI. United States fishing vessels 
entering the ports, bays, and harbors of the 
eastern and northeastern coasts of Canada or of 
the coasts of Newfoundland, under stress of 
weather or other casualty, may unload, reload 
transsbip, or sell, subject to customs laws and 
regulations, all tish on board, when such un- 
loading. transshipment, or sale is made neces- 
sary as inciaental to repairs, and may repienish 
outfits, provisions, and supplies damaged or lost 
by disaster; and in case of death or sickness 
shall be allowed all needed facilities, including 
the shipping of crews. Licenses to purchase in 
established ports of entry of the aforesaid coasts 
of Canada or of Newfoundland for the home- 
ward vores such provisions and supplies as are 
ordinarily sold to trading vesseis shall be 
granted to United States fishing vessels in such 
ports promptly upon application and without 
charge; and such vessels, having obtained 
licenses in the manner aturesaid, shall aiso be 
accorded upon all occasioUs such facil.ties for 
the purchase of casual or neecftil provisions 
and supplies as are ordinarily granted to tle 
trading vessels, but such provisions or supplies 
shall not be obtained by barter nor purchase ior 
resale or traffic. 

“ARTICLE Alf. Fishing vessels of Canada and 
Newtoundland shall have on the Atlantic ccast 
of the United States all the privileges reserved 
and secured by this treaty to Unitea States lsh- 
ing vessels in the aforesaid waters of Canada 
and Newfoundland. 

* ARTICLE Aiil. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury ot the United States shall make regulatious 
providing for the conspicuous exhibition by 
every United States fishing vessel of its ofticial 
number on each bow, and any such vessel re- 
quired by law to have an oficial number and 
tailing to comply with such regulations shail 
not be entitled to the liceuses provided forin 
tuis treaty. such regulations shali be com- 
municated to her Majesty's Government pre- 
viously to their taking efiect. 

“* ARVICLE XIV. ‘Lhe penaities for unlawfully 
fishing in the waters, bays, creeks and harbours 
reierred to in Arucie | of this trealty may ex- 
tend to forfeiture cf the boat or vessel and 
appurtenances and also of the stpplies aud 
cargo aboard when the offense was committed; 
and for preparing in such waters to unlawiully 
lish therein penalties shail be fixea by the 
court, not to exceed those for unlawtully fish- 
ing: and torany otber violation of the laws of 
Great Britain, Canada, or Newfounaland relat- 
ing to the right of fishery in such waters, bays, 
creeks, or harbors penalties shall he fixed by 
the court. not exceeding in ail three dollars for 
every ton of the boat or vessel concerned. The 
boat or vessel may be holden for such penalties 
and forfeitures. The proceedings shali Le sum- 
mary and as inexpensive as practicabie. The 
tria) (except on appeal) shall be at the place of 
detention, unless the judge shall, on request 
of the defense, order it to be held at some otber 
place adjudged by him more convenient. Se- 
curity for costs shall not be required of 
the defense except when bail is offered. 
Reasonable bail shall be accepted. There 
shall be proper appeals availabie to che defense 
only, oan the evidence at the trial may be used 
onappeal. Judgments of torfeiture shall be re- 
viewed by the Governor-General of Canada in 
Council, or the Governor in Council of New- 
foundland before the same are executed. 

“ ARTICLE XV. Whenever the United States 
shall remove theduty irom fish oil, whale oil, 
sea) oil, and fish of all kinds (except fish pre- 
served inoil), being the prodnce of fisheries car- 
ried on by the fishermen of Canada and New- 
foundland, including Labrador, as well as from 
the usual and necessary casks, barrels, kegs, 
cans, and other usual and necessary coverings 
containing the products above mentioned, the 
like products being the produce of fisheries car- 
ried on by the fishermen of the United States, as 
well as the usual and necessary coverings of the 
same, as above described, shail be admitted free 
of duty into the Dominion of Canada and New- 
foundjand. And upon suca removal of duties, 
and while the aforesaid articles are allowed to 

brought into the United States by British 
subjects, without duty being reimposed thereon, 
the privilege of entering the ports, bays and 
harbors of the aforesaid coasts of Canada and 
Newfoundland shail be accordea to United 
States fishing vesseis by annual licenses, free of 
charge, for the following purposes, namely: 

“(J1.) The purchase of provisions, bait, ice, 
seines, lines and all other supplies and outfits. 

“(2.) Transhipment of catch for transport by 
any means of conveyance. 

“(3.) Suipping Of crews. _ 

‘Supplies shall not be obtained by barter, but 
bait may be so obtained. The like privileges 
shall be continued or given to fishing vessels of 
Canada and Newfoundland, on the Atlantic 
Coast of the United States. 

* ARTICLE XVI. This treaty shall be ratified 

by the President of the United States, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, and 
by her Britannic Majesty, having received the 
assent of the Parliament of Canada and of the 
Legislature of Newtoundland, and the ratitica- 
tion shali be exchanged at Washington as scon 
as possible.” 
To secure a modus virendi, pending the 
discussion of the treaty, the British Com- 
missioners submitted the following commu- 
nicution: 

* ProTocoL.—The treaty having been signed, 
the British Plenipotentiaries desire to state that 
they have been considering the position which 
will be created by the immediate commence- 
ment of the tishing season before the treaty can 
possibly be ratified by the Senate of the United 
States, by the Parliament of Canada, and the 
Legisiature of Newfoundland. In the absence 
of such ratification the old conditions which 
have given rise toso much friction and irrita- 
tion might be revived and might interfere with 
the unprejudiced consideration of the treaty by 
the legislative bodies concernea, Under twese 
circumstances, and with the further object of 
atfording evidence of their auxious desire to 
promote good feeling and to remove ail possible 
subjects of controversy, the British s’len1) oten- 
tiaries are ready to make the tullowsng tempo- 
rary arrangement tor a period not exceed.ng 
two years, ia order to autord a modus vivenus 
pending the ratitication of the treaty; 

“(L.) For a period not exceeding two years 
from the present date the privilege cf entering 
the bays and harvors of tae Atiantic cousis of 
Canada and Newfoundland shail be granted to 
United States tishing vessels by annuai licenses 
at a fee of 31.{0 per ton for the following pur- 
poses: The purchase of bait, icy, seines, lines, 
and all other supplies and outiits, transshipment 
of catch and shipping of crews. 

“(.) If, during the continuance of this ar- 
rangement, the United States should remove the 
lish, tish oil, whale and seal oil (and 
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their coverin 


kages, etc.), said licenses 
shall be issued free of ¢ pe 


ree s 

“(8.) United States fishing veesels entering the 

ys and harbors of the Atlartic coasts of Can- 
ada or of Newfoundland for any of the four - 
poses mentioned in Article I of the Convention 
of October 20th, 1818, and not remaining therein 
more than twenty-four hours. shall not be re- 
quired to enter or clear at the Cust« m-House, 
providing that they do not ccmmunicate with 
the shore. 

*“(4.) Forfeiture to be exacted only for the of- 
fenses of fishing or preparing to fish in terri- 
torial waters. 

“(5.) This arrangement to take effect es soon 
as the necessary measures can be completed by 
the colonial authorities. 

“J. CHAMBERLAIN, 
L. 8. SACK VITLE WEST, 
CHARLES TUPPER. 
“ WASHINGTON, February 15th, 188.” 


The United States Commissioners made 
the following reply to the abcve: 

“The American Plenipotentiaries, having re- 
ceived the communication of tLe Eritith Pieni- 
potentiaries of this date, conveying their plan 
lor the administration to observed by the 
Governments of Canada and Newfoundland in 
respect of the fisheries during the period which 
may be requisite for the consideration by the 
Senate of the treaty this day sigued and the en- 
actment of the legisiation by the respective 
Governments therein propesed, Gesire to express 
their satisfaction with this manifestation of an 
intention on the part ot the British Pienipo- 
tentiaries by the means iefericd to to main- 
tain the relations of goud neighboi hcod between 
the British possessions in North America and 
the United States: ard they will convey the 
communication o1 tie Brit.shb Pleni cieLtiaries 
tothe Pres.deut or the United S.ates, with a 
recomme1daticn that the same nay be by him 
made known to tLe t¢enete icr its iniclnaticn, 
logpether with the ircaty, when the laiter is sub- 
mitted to that Lody tur : At: cation. 

“TT. F. BAYARD, 
WILLIAM L. PUTNAM, 
JAmid co. aaduiwl, 
“ WASHINGTON, February ict... lw.” 


.-. At four oc’clock on Monday morning 
of this weck the locomotive engineers on 
the Chicago, Burlington aud Quincy Rail- 


road went on strike. The demunds of the 
strikers are that their new pay scheaule be 
accepted: that no erg-neer or fireman shall 
be di-ckaiged without cause; that men 
shall Le called at a reasonanrle time before 
leavit gtime, und that time sbali be taken 
trom Lube «cund-l.ouse 1eg:ster instead of the 
couducior’s regis'eror uainsteet. Besides 
this t.e men make demuLtds avout exua 
time pay, etc., but the fignt turns On the 
sucstituuen of the new scale of wages, 
which does away with classifications tor tbe 
existing arrangement entered into In 1tt6. 
The substance of the company’s answer, up- 
holding the present scale ava classification 
of the menu, 1s that the proposed cLauges 
would unduly increase iLe avelage of 
wages, 


.... The National Democratic Committee 
met in Washington last weck, and decided 
upon Sc. Louis as tue piace for holdivg the 
National Democratic Convention, ana fixed 
upon Junedth as the datetor the same. 


....President and Mrs, Cleveland madea 
brief trip through Florida last week in their 
pri:ate car. ‘they avuided public recep- 
tions, but were enthusiastically received 
along the line ot railway. 





FOREIGN. 


....The Official Messenger of St. Peters- 


burg printed last week the following as the 
Russian ultimatum concerning Bulgaria: 


“Correctly to judge the present state of 
affairs, it is necessary to recall Russia’s original 
views concerning Bulgaria. The berlin Treat 
forms the basis of the order of things established 
in the Balkans in pursuance of the Powers’ un- 
derstanding, and constitutes the only inter- 
national guarantee against convulsious danger- 
ous to the future of the young Baikan States. 
“rom this point of view hussia regarcen the 
events that have occurred in Bulgaria since 
Prince Alexander abdicated the throne. Prince 
Ferdinand’s arrival and his forcibie assumption 
of pemneeny power infringed upon the Berlin 
Treaty. for this reason Russia reiueed to 
recognize the legality of Prince Ferdinand’s 
rule anc tried to induce the other Cabinets to 
express the same view. In accordance with a 
unanimous desire to terminate the existing 
alarming condition of affairs, whose root is 
more speciaily traceable to the ambiguous 
situation in Bulgaria, Russia considered it her 
duty to again — to obtain from the Powers an 
aftirmation of the inviolability ot the treaty 
and the necessity of restoring the legal status in 
Bulgaria. The natural consequences of such a 
declaration by the Powers must be the making 
of representations at Constantinople to induce 
the Sultan to convince the Bulgarian people that 
the person now bearing the tit.e o Frince is not 
their legal ruler, but merely a robber of power. 
According to Kussia’s views tie init.ative itor 
such declarations belongs to tre Sultan, u hese 
sovereign r gets the ilicgelity at Sola immedi- 
ately airects. Without autcipating the iuture, 
aud in order tu dispel any douots roncerning 
Russia s object and intentions, it is necessary 
to con@ai tne mde of action wich sheis ura- 
ly resolved to adopt in the event cf the :emoval 
of the reasors causing a cont.nnance of the 
crisis. bu.garia owes her existe.ce to lussia’s 
sacriuces and esforts. Kussia. therefore, alone 
continues to 8) mputhize with her and grieve at 
her trials. hussia is equally alouf frow prejudice 
and pa:tiality. She does nut think it compati- 
ble with her dignity to interfere in Suigaria’s 
internal disputes, ) et she does not entertain the 
idea of muking any one responsibie for the past. 
Kussia will consider an avowal of aberrations 
as a piedge of a change for the better. Kussia 
solely desires Bulgaria’s welfare and will, after 
the usurper’s removal, await the first siucere 
declaration of the bulgarians through the.r 
representatives, in order to consign the past to 
obiivion and provide tor the re-estaLlLsument 
of relations based upon mutual cunidence. In 
this, Russia has no intention to prejud.ce in 
any way the liberty of the Bulgarians, which 
tne treaty secured to them in all internal af- 
fairs.” 

.... An unexpected defeat of the Glalston- 
ian candidate was the result last week of 
the election in the Doncaster division of 
Yorkshire. Tho it was a Liberal vacancy 
th t was to be filied the Government 
secured it. The late Liberal taajurity of 
£63 was turned toa Liberal-Union majority 
of 211. 


.... The condition of the Crown Prince of 
Germany continues to be criti 
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IMPORTANT LESSONS FROM PITTS- 
BURG. 





WE publish on our second page the re- 
sults of a census of the churches of Pitts- 
burg and Allegheny sent to THE INDE- 
PENDENT by the vote of the ministerial 
body which secured the statistics. We 
herewith express our thanks to them and 
to the Rev. Alexander Jackson, who has 
had the principal labor of collecting these 
figures and facts. 

In the two cities of Pittsburg and Alle- 
gheny, which form practically one city, 
is an estimated population of 300,000. It 
is desired to find out how many of these 
are to be set down as irreligious, attached 
to no religious body, and living substan- 
tially under no religious restraints. 

In the Evangelical Protestant churches 
there are, inround numbers, 48,000 com- 
municant members, old and young, of 
whom a little less than two-thirds are fe- 
malés. Multiplying the adult member- 
ship by four, we have a population of 
162,000 attached to these churches. This 
is probably a correct proportion; and yet 
we should like to be assured of the 
evidence that the total of attached popu- 
jation is four times the adult membership. 
But allowing the figures 162,000 to be sub- 
stantially correct, we heve left 138,000 





a good deal too large, and includes a large 
fringe of semi-attached people sliding off 
into irreligion. Allowing, as more prob- 
able, the smaller figures of 65,000, we 
havean irreligious remainder of 70,000, 
which the larger Roman Catholic estimate 
would decrease to 45,000. 

That is, out of the 300,000 people in 
Pittsburg and Allegheny, there are from 
45,000 to 70,000 utterly unreached by any 
church. They include German infidels, 
the hangers-on of the saloons, and the 
vicious classes. They form not an over- 
whelming portion of the population, but 
a manageable minority, from one in six 
and a half, to one in four and a third of 
the whole people. The number is large 
in the aggregate, but not so large as to 
cause alarm. It is small relatively. The 
Protestants outnumber all others put to- 
gether, and outnumber the Catholics two 
to one, and outnumber the irreligious two 
and a half to one, at the worst figures. 

Now let us look at the composition of 
the figures in the churches, and we shall 
find some surprising results. Of the 17,- 
772 male members of these Protestant 
churches it is found that 24 per cent. are 
business men, in charge of their own busi- 
ness, who may loosely be called capital- 
ists. Then 7 per cent. are professional 
men, lawyers, physicians, teachers, etc.; 
while 29 per cent. are salaried men, 
clerks, etc. In all 60 per cent. of the 
male membership belongs to these three 
claszes of brain-workers. There are 224 
per cent. of skilled mechanics,and 174 
per cent. of unskilled laborers, making 40 
per cent. that work with their hands. 
This shows that the Church is not given 
over entirely to the rich. Those who 
take pride in calling themselves the com- 
mon people have their part in it. 

But when we come to compare the 
ratio of these classes in the Evangelical 
churches with the ratio of the same 
classes in the city, we have a startling re- 
sult. We find that of the total number 
of capitalists, professional men and sala- 
ried men in these cities two-thirds are 
communicants of Protestant churches, 
This tells a wonderful story. Doubtless a 
very large number of the remaining one- 
third are connected, by their families, 
with the same churches, and attend them. 
But we find here, as Mr. Jackson says, 
that the Protestant churches control and 
almost monopolize the brain and influ- 
ence of these cities. Either the churches 
train their members to be thrifty and in- 
telligent and influential, or they attract 
this class of people. However it may be, 
this is to the credit of the character of 
the churches. 

But when we look to the class of band 
workers we find a very different state of 
things. We wish we were quite assured 

of the correctness of the figures which 
give 70,000 mechanics and laborers in 
these cities; but if the figures are correct, 
then the Protestant churches have in their 
membership only about one in ten of 
them. Their four-tenths of the church- 
membership forms but one-tenth of their 
whole number. Probably nearly half of 
the rest are Catholics, for the Catholics 
nearly all belong to this class; but a very 
large proportion of them are attached to 
no church. We do not believe it is 
true that irreligion is gaining the 
working people. It has not a majority of 
them, but it has perhaps a third of them. 

While these figures do not alarm us, 
while they show that the churches are 
fighting a successful fight against irre- 
ligion and the saloon, they also show 
where the activities of the churches should 
be directed—namely, to the class lapsing 
off from the churches to indifference. 
Those in the Church are raised to compe- 
tence and respectability; those out of it 
are, as arule, being degraded into thrift- 
lessness, poverty, and the vices of the 
saloon. The Church ought to work hard 
to get the poorer classes, but those it does 
get from the working classes are lifted 
into higher classes, while those it fails to 
get sink naturally into the lower classes. 
This is the lesson of the Pittsburg statis- 
tics. 








don pastoral visitation, and one or two of 
the causes which have led up, or rather 
down to this result. The first of these is 
the disposition on the part of many to 
follow the lead of certain great preach- 
ers who think they can afford to ignore 
or set aside this particular branch of pas- 
toral work. Second, the great size of 
the churches which render it almost im- 
possible todo more than makea hasty 
call perhaps once in two years. This con- 
dition is a comparatively rare one, and 
does not affect the pastors of churches of 
ordinary size. Third, the tendency in 
pastoral calling to make the visit purely 
social rather than religious, which leads 
to the conviction that the call is neither 
profitable to pastor nor people; that is, 
that while it may be pleasant enough to 
both parties in some cases, upon the whole 
it is not worth while : is not sufficiently 
profitable to justify the large expenditure 
of time on the part of the pastor. There 
is another reason which we have not men- 
tioned, viz. : The growing disposition on 
the part of pastors to live in their studies 
and cultivate their scholarly and literary 
tastes, not alone with a view of making 
themselves more efficient as preachers, 
but from a pure loveof study and litera- 
ture. Many pastors seem to regard their 
calling as an opportunity for leisurely lite- 
rary and intellectual occupation in connec- 
tion with the ministry of the Word. This 
may at first reading seem a hard and pos- 
sibly unkind thing to say, but we are sure 
that there is more than one grain of truth 
in it. 

In view of the above it is fair to ask 
the question: How far is pastoral visita- 
tion practicable? We venture to suggest 
that it is quite practicable for all pastors 
to keep up regular and systematic pastor- 
al visitation—we mean at least annual 
visitation — whose parishes contain not 
more than five hundred families. This is a 
large parish and does not represent one- 
tenth of all the churcbes in the land. 
Any pastor whose thought and purpose 
it is to devote himself exclusively to the 
interest of the church, over which the 
Holy Ghost has made him an overseer, can 
make five hundred visits in the course of 
the year, provided he is willing to de this 
work as regularly and systematically as he 
does his preparation for the pulpit. For 
instance, let us ieave out of the account 
the two chief summer months, July and 
August, or even July,August and Septem- 
ber. This leaves him nine months in 
which to get around his parish of five 
hundred families. If these are divided 
by the thirty-nine remaining weeks it 
gives him a fraction less than thirteen 
families to visit each week ; and this may 
be easily and well done on two afternoons 
in each week. This is neither hard nor 
exhaustive labor and will leave ample 
time for the repetition of necessary calls 
and the frequent visitation of the sick and 
the occasional call, which ought to be 
made on strangers and new people com- 
ing into the congregation and church. 
Of course all churches running below this 
high figure as to the number of families 
on the congregational roll, may, and can 
be easily handled by the pastor so far as 
visitation is concerned. Far more than 
half the churches in the cities (not to speak 
of the towns and villages)do not reach 
one-half this size; that is, more than half 
the city and town churches do not repre- 
sent two hundred and fifty families. We 
see, therefore, that it is only an exception- 
al case where the size of the parish is a 
practical bar to at least an annual visit- 
ation. 

As for other reasons. However great a 
preacher may be, however potent to 
draw a large congregation and keep his 
house full without pastoring his flock, no 
man who can visit his people ought to be 
excused or excuse himself from this serv- 
ice simply because he can maintain his 
position and congregation without doing 
it. Nochurch ought to agree to such an 
omission of pastoral labor when it is prac- 
ticable, though of course every church 
ought to take into consideration the mul- 
tiplied duties of a pastor and make every 





this matter.) A pastor is only half a pas- 
tor who does not know his people more 
intimately than he can possibly know 
them from the distance of the pulpit to 
the pew. It is not possible for a pastor 
rightly and profitably to divide the truth 

to people whose peculiarities of character’ 
and whose personal spiritual need he does 

not know. A doctor does not send forth 

his medicine in packages by regular in- 

stallments to his patients, but visits them 

and gets an individual knowledge of each 

one, by personal diagnosis and then ad- 

ministers intelligently. Jesus used to 

preach to the multitude and then when 

the multitude was sent away he would 

meet his disciples in private, expound hig 

parables to them, hear and answer ques- 

tions and himself catechise them. This 

is the foundation principle upon which 

pastoral care is builded. Paul went from 

house to house with the Word of God, 

This is the principle upon which visita- 

tion is made upon the uncouverted mem- 

bers of the flock. 

However delightful and in accordance 
with the tastes, literary and scholatly 
habits of the pastor it may be to appro- 
priate his time apart from that given to 
actual preparation for his pulpit ministra- 
tion, no man who accepts the care of a 
church has a right thus selfishly to con- 
sider himself. He is called and settled 
for the express purpose of hoth publicly 
preaching to his flock and to the unsaved 


about him, and personally ministering to — 


and directing their spiritualculture. The 
pastor is not only the pubijic teacher, but 
the personal friend, counselor and helper 
of his flock. The pastorate is not simply 
an opportunity for his personal culture, 
but a field over which he has been placed 
to cultivate for the Master. He is bound 
not only to do what he can to win men 
and women to Christ, but to assist in the 
development of them into efficient serv- 
ants for the Lord. This he cannot do to 
the utmost or best extent by public min- 
istry alone. The pastor is not only over 
the church as such, but he is also the pas- 
tor of the family and the individual; even 
as the church is not merely an aggrega- 
tion of men and women assembled for 
worship, but a company of believers and 
disciples sustaining individual relations 
to God and his work. 

- > 


ANDOVER TO-DAY. 


No one who remembers what Andover 
Theological Seminary used to be, and the 
large and wholesome influence it used to 





; exert, not only on the ministry and 


churches of Congregationalism, but upon 
the theology of evangelical religion gen- 
erally, can look upon it to-day without a 
sense of pain and regret. It used to bea 
school of the prophets. It used to bea 
center to which the flower of Congrega- 
tional youth was drawn to prepare for a 
life of consecrated toil in the ministry at 
home or in the missionary field abroad. 
Giants used to occupy its chairs, and 
teach as with authority the wisdom and 
certainties of the Word of God. The 
light that streamed from Andover Hill 
was a light that burned brightly and de- 
ceived not. Where is the glory of An- 
dover? Gone. 

We publish, on another page, an ex- 
hibit of the Congregational Theological 
Seminaries in the United States. Let 
our readers turn to it and study 
it. Andover is the oldest of them 
all. It used to be the greatest of 
them all. Itisnotso now. Chicago and 
Yale and Oberlin have left it far behind. 
Their halls are crowded with students. 
Young men are flocking to all of them 
save to Andover. Inthe number of its 
juniors Andover stands sixth in the list, 
with only one below it. This, we say, is 
a most painful and humiliating fact to 
the old friends of Andover—the Andover 
of Leonard Woods, of Austin Phelps, of 
Edwards Amasa Park. 

Whose fault is it? Is it the fault of the 
founders and associate founders, of the 
men who consecrated their lives and their 
means to establish on Andover Hill an in- 
stitution whose foundations should ever 
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fixed in the divine and indisputable 
guthority of the Word of God? Is it the 
fault of the men who have retired from 
its chairs, but still sit as honored and 
trusted servants in the gates of the Con- 
gregational Zion? Is it the fault of the 
American Board which has commissioned 
gomany of the strong and earnest men 
who used tocome out of Andover? Is it 
the fault of the churches which have re- 
ceived hundreds of sound and successful 
preachers of the Gospel from Andover? 
Have the funds ceased to yield a sufficient 
income? Where does the fault lie? 

The year before Professor Park re- 
signed his chair, Andover had an attend- 
ance of ninety students. To-day it has 
only forty-nine, of whom only nine are in 
its junior class; and of the forty-nine 
only thirty-seven are in its regular 
classes. Who is responsible for this 
lamentable decadence? The answer is 
not difficult. The responsibility, and it is 
a fearful responsibility, lies on the shoul- 
ders of those professors who have sought 
to remove or unsettle the foundations. It 
is they who, wise beyond what is written, 
set forth first as a theory or hypothesis 
and last as a doctrine, a hope not found 
in the Scriptures, nor deducible from the 
Scriptures; a hope not warranted by the 
foundations of Andover; a hope not ac- 
cepted by the churches; a hope de- 
cisively condemned by the Ameri- 
can Board. It is because Andover has 
sent forth a light which is not pure and 
true, that the confidence which was 
formerly given it as a school of the 
prophets has been withdrawn. 

Andover despoiled and shunned; An- 
dover no longer the pride of the 
churches; Andover alienating its best 
friends; Andover in suit and cross suit 

in the secular courts; Andover a sad 
spectacle toangels and men! God help 
Andover in this emergency, and save it 
from the perils which threaten its ruin ! 


»— 


THE FISHERIES TREATY. 


THE Constitution declares that the 
President ‘‘shall have power, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds 
of the Senators present concur.” There 
is, from present indications, no prospect 
that the Fisheries treaty between the 
United States and Great Britain recently 
sent to the Senate by the President, will 
be ratified by this majority. Its doom 
seems to be already sealed; and,so far as 
we are able to judge of its merits, the 
fate is well deserved. 

The questions that have long been in 
dispute between the two Governments re- 
late to the proper construction of the first 
article of the treaty of 1818. Great 
Britain has persistently insisted upon one 
construction, and the United States upon 
another and different construction; and 
altho the controversy has occasionally 
been suspended by temporary expedients, 
the real matter in dispute has never been 
finally settled, and hence difficulties have 
arisen from time to time. The leading 
feature of this treaty consists in an at- 
tempt by treaty to place a construction 
upon the one of 1818; and altho some 
technical concessions of comparatively 
small importance are made to the United 
States, the principal things for which 
this Government has long contended with 
respect to the rights of American fisher- 
men in Canadian waters and ports are 
hot secured. If the treaty had provided 
for an impartial tribunal to settle all the 
Points in dispute, as arising under the 
treaty of 1818, as was done in respect to 
the Alabama claims, then the question 
Presented would have been different. 
This, however, is not the character of the 
treaty at all. It proposes to interpret a 
Previous treaty in a way to contradict, on 
Many vital points, claims as to the rights 
of our fishermen which had hitherto been 
Strongly urged by the United States. 
We do not say that this is the whole of 
the treaty; yet it is one of its leading fea- 
tures. We are surprised that Secretary 
Bayard, who was one of the negotiators, 
should have so easily forgotten what he 


Claimed as a right not. more than a year 
ago. 





_ The essential privileges which our 


fishermen have claimed, and upon which 
the Government of the United States has 
insisted, are the mght to purchase pro- 
visions and supplies in Canadian ports for 
the purpose of fishing in deep water, the 
right to purchase bait in such ports, and 
the rightto transship fish for transporta- 
tion in bond to the United States. These 
privileges, so important to our fishermen, 
have all been surrendered under the fif- 
teenth article of the treaty, unless the 
United States shall so change our tariff 
laws as to put fish imported from Canada 
on the free list. Canada has. during the 
whole controversy, been entirely willing 
to concede these rights provided that 
Canadian fish should be admitted into 
this country free of duty. We have the 
snapper of Free Trade in fi h inserted in 
this treaty, as the condition of enjoying 
the rights which we have hitherto abso- 
lutely claimed under the treaty of 1818. 

The protocol signed by the British Com- 
missioners, and by the President pre- 
sented to the Senate, provides that while 
the ratification of the treaty 1s pending 
between the two Governments, the fishing 
vessels of the United States shall, fora 
period not exceeding two years, have the 
right to enter the bays and harbors of 
Canada for the purchase of bait, ice, 
seines, lines, and allother supplies and 
outfits, and transshipments of fish and 
shipping of crews upon the annual pay- 
ment of a tonnage duty of one dollar and 
fifty cents a ton for each vessel. This 
would impose an annual tax of some four 
or five hundred dollars on each of these 
vessels, and in many cases atleast, would 
be equivalent to actual prohibition. These 
Commissioners have no authority to es- 
tablish sucha protocol, and even if they 
had, it in no way mendsthe defects 
of the treaty, or secures advantages to our 
fishermen. 

The Senate will, of course, subject this 
treaty to a close scrutiny, article by arti- 
cle, in all its practical bearings, and in 
the light of the information supplied by 
those who are specially interested in the 
subject. Our strong impression is that 
the more the treaty is studied the less and 
less will appear the so-called “ triumph” 
of Secretary Bayard. The plainand sim- 
ple truth is that he has been outwitted 
by the British Commissioners. The 
proper thing for the Senate to do is to re- 
ject the treaty and let the Administra- 
tion try again, and, if necessary, to exe- 
cute the ‘ Retaliatory Law” passed by 
the last Congress. The execution of this 
law,upon an adequate occasion, would 
show our Canadian neighbors that we are 
in earnest, and might bring them to their 
senses in respect to the rights of our fish- 
ermen. We anticipate that in the end 
the whole matter will have to be referred 
to a Tribuual of Arbitrators; and it would 
have been better if such had been the 
character of this treaty. 


_ 





THE HIGH PRIEST OF THE GOSPEL. 


THE office of high priestas existing 
among the Jews, and provided for by 
Godin the laws of Moses, is thus de- 
fined by Paul in his Epistle to the He- 
brews: *‘ For every high priest, taken 
from among men, is ordained for men in 
things pertaining to God, that he may of- 
fer both gifts and sacrifices for sins.” The 
three ideas here involved are these: 
1. That the Jewish high priest was taken 
from among men, 2. That he was or- 
dained or set apart for menin things per- 
taining to God. 3. That his special func- 
tion, as such, was to offer both gifts and 
sacrifices for sins. There were many 
priests among the Jews; but there was 
but one high priest at the sametime. He 
was neither a king nora prophet. The 
peculiar feature of his office was that of 
making an atonement for the sins of the 
people through the medium of sin-offer- 
ings. Once inevery year he entered into 
the holy of holies, and there performed 
this service. 

The special design of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews wasto show that this whole sys- 
tem of sin-offerings and priestly service, 
established by the laws of Moses, and for 
ages continued among the Jews, was sym- 
bolical and typical of Christ and his work 





The inspired writer having shown that 
Christ is divine and also human, says of 
him with reference to the latter aspect: 


“Wherefore in all things it behooved him 

to be made like unto his brezhren, that he 

might be a merciful and faithful High 

Priest in things pertaining to God to make 

reconciliation for the sins of the people. 

For in that he himself hath suffered, being 

tempted, he is able to succcr them that are 

tempted For we have nota High 

Priest which cannot be touched with the 

feeling of our infirmities, but was in all 

points tempted like as we are, yet without 

sin. . . . Forsuch aHigh Priest became 

us, who is holy, harmless,undefiled, separate 

from sinners, and made higher than the 

heavens. Wherefore, holy bre‘ hren, 

partakers of the heavenly calling, consider 
the Apostle and High Priest of our prvfes- 

sion, Christ Jesus.”’ 

These passages, taken from different 

parts of the Epistle to the Hebrews, refer 
to the Jesus of Nazareth of whom we 
have an account in the four Gospels. He 
is the High Priest in the Gospel system, 
and the High Priest im the plan of our 
salvation. What was symbolized in the 
Jewish high priest and the system of 
sacrificial offerings was fully realized in 
him. 

The apostle tells us that this High 
Priest, whom he styles *‘ Jesus the Son of 
God,” appeared on earth, in the robes of 
our humanity, ‘‘to put away sin by the sac- 
rifice of himself”; that he ‘‘was offered 
to bearthe sins of many”; that he was 
made a little lower than the angels, ‘‘ that 
he by the grace of God should taste death 
forevery man”; and that it ‘‘ became him, 
for whom are all things, and by whom are 
all things, in bringing many sons unto 
giory, to make the Captain of their salva- 
tion perfect through sufferings.” He was 
mace ‘*‘ perfect” as a High Priest and Sa- 
viour by ‘‘ the things which he suffered ”; 
and ‘‘ being made perfect, he became the 
author of eternal salvation unto all them 
whoobey him.” Having offered himself 
as a sacrifice for sins, as he did by his 
sufferings and death on the Cross, ** he is 
able to save them to the uttermost that 
come unto God by bim.” He himself was 
the sin-offering, in his own person, as well 
as the High Priest who made the offering, 
and, in this respect, wholly unlike the 
Jewish high priest who never offered him- 
self for the sins of the people. His hlood, 
tho shed by wicked hands, was sacri- 
ficial blood. 

What became of this High Priest, after 
he bad made his sin-offering on earth, the 
just suffering for the unjust, and what 
further has he done and is he still doing 
as the *‘ High Priest of our profession”? 
The apostle tells us that ‘* when he had 
by himself purged our sins,” he ‘* sat down 
on the right hand of the Majesty on 
high.” He also says ‘‘that we have a 
great High Priest that is passed into the 
heavens, Jesus, the Son of God,” and that 
this High Priest ‘is not entered into the 
holy places made with hands, which are 
the figures of the true, but into Heaven 
itself, now to appear in the presence of 
God for us.” He further tells us that 
‘he ever liveth” in Heaven ‘to make in- 
tercession for them” that come to God by 
him. His office as High Priest was by no 
means ended at his death. He rose from 
the dead, and after focty days ascended 
into Heaven, and is there now, and for 
centuries has been there, as the High 
Priest of the Gospel system. Suffering 
and death on earth gid not complete his 
work. The sequel thereof was to be in 
the heavenly world, whither he went 
when he left the earth by ascension. 

What marvelous realities are pre- 
sented to human thought in these views 
of Jesus Christ! No wonder that the 
apostle exhorted the Hebrew Christians 
to ‘‘ consider the High Priest of our pro- 
fession.” No wonder that he said: ‘* Let 
us therefore come boldly unto the throne 
of grace, that we may obtain mercy, and 
find grace to help in time of need.” 
«Jesus the Son of God,” having freely 
given his life as a sin-offering for us, and 
having personally ascended into Heaven, 
there officiates as the ‘‘ High Priest of our 
profession,” and there pursues the same 
object which brought him to earth and 
led him to die for us. He ‘ever liveth 





as the High Priest of the Gospel system, 


‘* And if any man sin,” says John, ‘‘ we 
have an Advocate with the Father, Jesus 
Christ the righteous ; and he is the pro- 
pitiation for our sins, and not for ours 
only, but also for the sins of the world.” 
His work on earth, as also that in 
Heaven, is a work of salvation. What 
he did and is doing for us we cannot do 
for ourselves. His sacrificial service, as 
our High Priest lies at the very foundation 
of our deliverance from the condemna- 
tion of God’s law. It is only by under- 
standing his priesthood as taught in the 
Bible that we can understand how the 
guilty are to be saved. To discard this 
doctrine is to dispense with that which 
God has made vital in the plan of human 
salvation. 


LOCAL OPTION IN NEW JERSEY. 


IF New Jersey jast year had the worst 
assembly in its history, as seems to be 
generaliy conceded, this year it has the 
best. Last year the Democratic majority 
made ita sort of bear-garden; this year 
the Republican majority have made it a 
decent and respectable body. Last year 
men whom the people did net elt ct were 
given seatsin it because Democrats had 
the powerto votethem in. This year, no 
man’s seat is in dispute. Last year the 
attitude of the body toward temperance 
measures was forcibly described by a 
Democratic representative who was heard 
to remark: ‘I’m agin temp’rance every 
time.” 

The people of New Jersey are to be con- 
gratulated on the character of their legis- 
lature of 1888. Its session has been given 
strictly to business thus far; and it has 
already placed some important laws 
on the statute-book. Especially is it 
to be thanked for the prompt pas- 
sage of the Local Option—High Li- 
cense Bill. The vigor and courage 
with which the legislature has dealt with 
the liquor question are refreshing in the 
extreme. There was no dodging, there was 
no hedging, there was no attempt to de- 
vise a measure to befool the people. When 
the session opened there was a pressure 
for County Local Option, which had been 
strongly urged upon the two previous as- 
semblies, and also for High License. Lo- 
cal Option commanded the united sup- 
port of all elements of the temperance 
body; and High License was urged by 
temperance men in the cities which, it 
was thought, would derive no benefit 
from Local Option. The Local Option 
bill was introduced and pressed. Then 
the question arose whether Local Option 
or High License should have the prefer- 
ence. On this point the Republicans 
went into caucus, and a decision was 
quickly reached to combine the two fea- 
tures in one bill. This was dune, and the 
combined bill passed both houses last 
week, and was placed in the Governon’s 
hands. The Governor, it is believed, will 
veto it for party reasons. It will then be 
passed in both houses over the veto, it is 
expected, and become a law, a majority 
being sufficient for this purpose in New 
Jersey. 

The Local Option sections of the bill are 
similar to those of the Georgia Act, upon 
which it is modeled. One-tenth of the 
legal voters of any county may, by pe- 
tition to the county court, have an elec- 
tion appointed, which must be held sepa- 
rate and distinct from all other elections, 
so as to avoid political complications. 
The decision reached is to stand until it 
shall be reversed ata subsequent election, 
which may be held in three years. The 
High License sections provide for three 
grades of licenses: Ist, for towns and 
boroughs of less than 3,000 population 
2d. for towns, boroughs and cities of from 
3,000 to 10,000 population ; 31, for towns, 
cities or boroughs of more than 10,000 
population. The minimum fee in places 
of the first class is $100; in places of the 
second cless, $150; in places cf the third 
cliss, $250. These fees are cnly compar- 
atively high. In Newark a license costs, 
we believe, only $75 now. Underthe new 
law it cannot be lessthan $250, and may 
be as much higher as the Board of Ex- 
cise Commissioners choose to fixit. There 
are also some stringent features in these 
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The great value of the Bill is in its Lo- 
cal Option sections. There is a strong de- 
sire in many of the counties to prohibit, 
especially in the southern part of the state. 
Indeed, itis stated that the only county 
the liquor men regard as absolutely safe 
is Hudson. However this may be, there 
is a reasonable certainity of carrying from 
six to ten ccunties with good fighting 
chances in a majority of the remaining 
eleven. The High License sections will, 
itis hoped, be a check upon the saloons 
in Hudson, Essex and in other counties 
containing large cities. 

New Jersey is a conservative state, and 
this measure represents a great advance. 
In 1886 the Republican State Convention 
took the first step, politically, in the 
adoption of a plank of which the bill just 
passed is a fair and direct response. That 
plank was drawn by the Anti-Saloon Re- 
publican State Committee, and the con- 
vention having adopted it the Re- 
publican Party in New Jersey was 
placed upon Anti-Saloon ground. The 
Republican Party havirg fairly redeemed 
its pledge is entitled to the fullest confi- 
dence and support. The vote in the As- 
sembly was thirty-four to twenty-six, all 
of the majority being Republicans save 
two; and in the Senate it was twelve to 
six, allthe former being Republicans. If 
the Democratic Governor vetoes it, as is 
expected, the people of New Jersey will 
have had as strong a demonstration of 
the policy of the two parties, as 
parties, as could weil be given. 
It is the Republican Party which 
has answered to the popular demand. It 
has shown itself to be worthy of confi- 
dence and support and we hope it will 
have both so long as it is true to the ex- 


cellent record it is now making. 
—-_ 


FRAUDULENT OR DISGUSTING 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SomE advertisements are fraudulent on 
their face, and should be instantly re- 
jected by a self-respecting newspaper; 
while others are only disgusting, and 
those papers whose readers are not easily 
disgusted by anything offensive may be 
pardoned for retaining them. 

Of the former class are all the large and 
showy advertisemeats which promise 
twenty, thirty, or fifty per cent. profit a 
month as likely to be paid. - We have one 
before us as we write, occupying a space 
nearly as large as half of one of our pages 
It appears in several of our religious news. 
papers, papers of the most straitest forms 
of piety, but which lack thecarnal wit to 
see that any advertiser who takes the pub- 
lic intu his confidence and tells how ‘ $100 
a month is likely to be paid onan invest- 
ment of $350” is simply lying. If such 
an amount is “likely to be paid,” it will 
not be given away to the public. Large 
profits like that are offered only to the 
gamblers, who are too silly to know they 
are gambling and are being shorn. We 
have heard of several cases in which 
women have been attracted by this adver- 
tisement, and have either sent or been dis- 
suaded from sending their money to this 
fraudulent concern. We know achurch in 
this neighborhood in which there were dis- 
tributed three hundred copies of a relig- 
ious paper in which the advertisement 
appeared. When no satisfaction was re- 
ceived to a protest against the appearance 
of the advertisement that church can- 
celed the whole subscription at once. 

Similarly fraudulent are all advertise- 
ments that offer remuneration for em- 
broidery, or other work done at home. 
We have looked up the matter and know 
of what we speak. 

Other advertisements are not so 
much fraudulent as disgusting. They 
include a number of medical adver- 
tisements, referring to diseases which we 
do not talk about in the public parlors. 
We will not specify, for we do not care to 
put the words in type which appear freely 
in the advertising columns of nearly all 
of our religious papers. It is as a matter 
of cleanliness and decency that such ad- 
vertisements should be rejected as cannot 
be read aloud in the family. 

We claim no special credit for rejecting 
all such advertisements, for we believe 
that in the long run it is profitable to reject 
them, We reject every year many thou- 








sands of dollars’ worth of such advertise- 
ments. Such contracts for over a thousand 
dollars we have rejected lately. Wedo not 
hesitate to send back the cash received 
with such advertisements, for we do not 
want them for any money; and we would 
confidentially and confidently tell our 
religious contemporaries which publish 
these fraudulent or disgusting advertise- 
ments, that it will be money in their 
pockets and honor in their souls, to de- 
cline them. 





THE NEGRO RACE IN MISSOURI. 


In Education appears a very interesting 
article by J. M. Greenwood, Superintend- 
ent of the Public Schools of Kansas City, 
on ‘*TheColored Race in Missouri.” He 
goes back to thetime when, ‘‘ twenty 
years ago, the colored people of thisstate 
were uneducated and poverty-stricken, 
dependent and helpless creatures.” Re- 
calling first theconditions which tended 
to make the Negroes the most shiftless of 
all people and the few openings before 
them,the writer tells their progress: 





‘Realizing fully that they must become 
educated in order to compete more success- 
fully with the whites, they strained every 
nerve to educate themselves and their chil- 
dren. Old white-haired men and women 
studied the First Reader and Spelling Book, 
so as to read the Bible, the papers, and to 
be able to write letters to friends and rela- 
tives, while they sent their children to 
school and urged them to study diligently. 
Without property, education or influence, 
except what unorganized members could 
give, they started on the journey of life.’’ 

What has been the result? Mr. Green- 
wood says: 


‘* Heis not the thriftless, lazy creature many 

would have us believe. Starting with noth- 
ing; to-day this race possesses not less than 
twenty millions of the real and personal 
property in the commonwealth of Missouri. 
Many anold woman at the close of the war 
boughta lot with a hut upon it, and by 
washing paid for it. Kind-hearted white 
people gave ‘auntie’ time to wash the 
debt out, and to-day she hes a home. A 
Missourian ‘who would sell a Negro out’ 
would be classed as ‘ mean,’ and not with- 
out cause.”’ 

Mr. Greenwood assigns to the Negro 
great imitativeness, excellence in reading, 
music and drawing, an absence of high, 
shrill, discordant notes, and a remarkable 
native oratorical power. He believes the 
orators of the future will be Negroes. Of 
the 50,000 colored youth of Missouri, 31.- 
214 are enrolled in the schools. The 
white teachers at first appointed werea 
a failure, because they took no interest in 
their pupils. In arithmetic and grammar 
the progress of the colored pupils is fair, 
but a little lower than that of the average 
white child. They learn Latin and Ger- 
man and the sciences readily, but mathe- 
matics somewhat less easily. Yet there 
are many cases where they do admirably 
in studies requiring the exercise of the 
higher reasoning powers. 

‘Among high-school girls and boys I have 
frequently observed the readiness, tact and 
just discrimination with which they take 
hold of the bigher branches and keep up a 
continuous and connected train of reason- 
ing, andthe adroitness with which they 
urge or reply toarguments. 

‘“*From the evidence I have collected, a 
greater portion of it falling directly under 
my own observation, I feel no hesitancy in 
saying that in language, literature, and the 
natural sciences, outside the domain of 
mathematics as appliedto physics and the 
higher phases of mechanical astronomy, 
and the more advanced mathematical stud- 
ies, the Negro is capableof attaining a high 
degree of proficiency, while in some depart- 
ments he develops talents of a superior 
order.”’ 

What Superintendent Greenwood’s ex- 
perience teaches him is to be urged upon 
the Negroes with a view to their elevation 
in the following: 

1. They must become land-holders. 

2. They must continue the work of ed- 
ucation. 

3. The young men must be encouraged 
to learn trades. 

4. They are envious and jealous of each 
other, defaming each other maliciously. 
This moral fault should be corrected by 
infusing more generous sentiments. 

In Missouri of the 175,000 colored peo- 
ple there are 42,262 church-members, 





which shows that practically the whole 
people are under religious influences. Of 
these half are Baptists, and most of the 
otbers Methodists of various sorts. They 
have 384 church buildings and 56 parson- 
ages, which shows substantial progress in 
twenty years. 

What Mr. Greenwood has to say of the 
political relations of the Negro is of unu- 
sual interest, and here we close our ex- 
tracts: 


‘*Before and at elections I have watched 
the colored men with peculiar interest. As 
aclass of citizens in local elections, they 
cast their ballots generally as they please. 
That is, they vote for men and not for party, 
but at state and national elections they 
vote generally the Republican ticket. The 
idea that they can be ‘herded and voted’ 
by this man or that one, by this party or by 
that one, has no truth in it. The time is 
already at hand, or is not far distant, when 
the colored voters of Missouri will cast as 
intelligent ballots as any other class of citi- 
zens. They understand well what the bal- 
lot means, and besides, they are thoroughly 
American in all their sympathies and aspi- 
rations.”’ 





~~. —_ 


Cditorial Utes. 


PAUL, having spoken of the Colorsian 
Christians as being dead to sin, and as hav- 
ing risen to newness of life in Christ Jesus, 
exhorts them as follows: 

“If ye then be risen with Christ, seek those 
things which are above, where Christ sitteth 
on the right hand of God. Set your affection on 
things above, and not on the earth.” 

What are these “things above,’’ to which 
the apostle refers, and which he directed the 
Colossians to seek rather than the things 
‘‘on the earth’? In general they include 
everything that constitutes Heaven, and 
the heavenly life, as revealed to us in the 
Bible. Christ himself isin the list. He is 
in Heaven, and, as theapostle tells us, there 
*sitteth on the right hand of God.” His 
exaltation in that world is no myth, no 
fancy notion, but as much a fact as his life 
onearth. He went there when by ascension 
he left this world. He came from Heaven 
to earth, and went back from earth to 
Heaven, and is nowthere the friend and 
Saviour of his people as really as when he 
hung on the cross and died for them. We 
are to seek him and make him the object of 
our thoughts, our faith, and our supreme 
affections in that world. He is the most 
conspicuous and best-known being. in 
Heaven, and has promised that where he is 
there his people shall be. The Church tri- 
umphint—embracing the redeemed of all 
ages, the prophets, the apostles, all the fol- 
lowers of Christ who have died on earth, 
and also our sainted kindred who have gone 
before us and are now sleeping in Jesus—is 
in Heaven. ‘‘ The spirits of just men made 
perfect’’ are there. The holy angels are 
there. Perfect holiness is there and perfect 
happiness is there. Fullness of knowledge, 
as compared with that of earth, is there. 
God’s throne, in the special manifestation 
of his presence, power and glory, is there. 
Let any one carefully study the Bible, and 
fill his mind with itsconceptions of Heaven, 
and he will be at no loss to see why the 
apostle should tell us to “seek the things 
which are above,’’ and to set our affections 
on these things rather than those ‘on the 
earth.’”’ The latter are the things visible 
and temporal. The former are the things 
invisible and eternal. The one will soon 
pass away and be of no value to us, 
while the other will last forever. The su- 
preme glory of our existence is not in this 
world, butin that which is tocome. Happy 
the man who lives for Heaven, and at last 
attains that for which he lives. 





Dr. GRAY, editor of The Interior, is pur- 
suing his investigations in the South. He 
has met the pastor of the colored Northern 
Presbyterian church in Columbia, S. C., 
who favors separate presbyteries and syn- 
ods for this significant reason : 


“The idea of the inferiority of the colored 
race is so ingrained in the white race that they 
would assume and maintain a degree of control 
that would not be consistent with the comfort 
and self-respect of the colored ministers.” 


Dr. Gray adds, writing from Charleston, 
S. C.: 


“Negroes are not spoken to in the South as 
equals speak to equals. There is nevera request. 
It is always a command. The idea of mixed 
churches is regarded as preposterous by both 
the white and the black Presbyterians. Neither 
would tolerate it. The Negroes are discrimi- 
nated against in every way possible. I noticed 
thatthere were no colored street-car drivers. 
That is regarded as a white man’s work, and ‘a 
Negro would as soon expect to be President as to 
be a street-car driver.’ He is discriminated 





————= 
against in wages. As I have said, he is com- 
manded, never requested. The Negro 
and elders will never surrender the equality 
freedom and authority which they Now enjo : 
by going into a mixed presbytery. They po 
afraid that the discriminations which the 
suffer would not be laid down at the decbal 
church or presbytery—and that fear is 
upon acertainty. There is nosuch thing ag a 
mixed church court or congregation of any 
sect.” 


This impartial South Carolina testimony 
we commend to Ex-Governor Chamberlain 
from whom we are waiting to hear. : 


THE REV. DR. BARTOL, in a recent article 
published in the Forum, tells us that Chief. 
Justice Shaw, of Massachusetts. was of the 


opinion that *‘ contending counselors should” 


do their best to represent or misrepresent, 
they having naught to do with absolute 
equity or truth.” He also says that Chief. 
Justice Chase, on the other hand, held that 
“lawyers are not bound to tell any lies,” 
and also added that “‘if he were engaged in 
defending a man for crime and became con- 
vinced by indisputable evidence, such as the 
client’s confession, that. he was guilty, he 
should withdraw from the case.” The opin- 
ion of Chief-Justice Chase is, in our judg. 
ment, far the better opinion. Itis perhaps 
truethat lawyers generally believe in the 
innocence of their clients; and even if they 
do, they have no right to make themselves 
conscious liars in their defense. It is enough 
to give them the defense to which they are 
entitled, without sinning against the law 
of God and the first principles of sound 
morality. If, however, they believe their 
clients to be guilty, and, of course, that 
they ought to be convicted and punished, 
then to represent them as innocent and re- 
sort to all sorts of tricks to make the jury 
think so, is simply deliberate and conscious 
lying from beginning to end. The lawyer 
who does this is himself a professional liar. 
He practically cancels all his obligations as 
a moral being, and sells his services to de 
feat the ends of justice. If he were to tell 
the jury in the outset that he has no regard 
whatever for truth, but means to deceive 
and mislead them if he can, he would sim- 
ply statethe fact asit exists in his own 
mind. 


IN a letter read at a meeting of the Sons 
of the Revolution on Washington’s Birth. 
day, Dr. Parkhurst, of this city, said: 

“It is an admirable thing to love all the world 

if our own affections are able to‘ carry’ so far; 
but personally, I find that considerable of & 
strain; but for purposes of practical effect we 
doubtless accomplish more in loving our own 
country intensely than we do in loving all crea- 
tion dilutedly.” 
While that is true, it is better stil! to love 
one’s country fervently, and yet save a con- 
siderable love for all the world. Dr. Park- 
hurst continues: 

“We must stand strong by the American idea. 

America belongs to Americans by natural and 
divine right. We must with united front, re- 
sist the tendency 'to make America a theater 
for the display of foreign methods and ideas, 
marketable stock for the investment of Euro 
pean capital or a dumping-ground for the dis- 
charge of English and Continental poverty and 
infamy.” 
While it is true that the American idea 
must pervade the American nation, that 
idea is simply that of Christianity; at least 
Christianity is all that is worth while in it. 
Our country has shown a marvelous power 
of assimilation. Whatever is above the 
grade of pauperism and infamy we have 
founda help to us. Every grown man or 
woman, honest and poor, is worth a thou- 
sand dollars cash to the wealth of the coun- 
try, as much as a slave was worth—is worth 
much more. The law excludes paupers and 
criminals and should be enforced, while we 
have proved that we can take care of all 
others that are likely to come. The great 
states of the Northwest are the proof of it. 





TuE following, from The Congregational- 
ist, in regard to the rights of those who give 
money for a specific object, will be read with 
special interest: 


“The public, and especially any persons who 
may be contemplating charitable donations to 
Andover, or like institutions, will await with 
interest the issue of that new case which has 
been entered before the Supreme Court by the 
trusteesof Phillips Acacemy, and is referred to 
on our first page. It will be seen that the object 
of this is to determine whether a Visitorial sys- 
tem solemnly established eighty years ag0 by 
the founders and associate founders of the sem- 
inary, partly to furnish a perpetual saf 
against any possible lapse from Orthodoxy on 
the part of the trustees; which has stood un- 
changed down to the present time; whose valid- 
ity was never questioned by the court, or by the 
eminent counsel in the celebrated Murdock 
case which is reported in the 7th and 1th o 
Pickering; and, finaily, which was ra by 
an act of the General Court in 1824, pasted upon 


petition of the very Board of trustees which WW 
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geeks to abrogate it—is to be overthrown upon 
the ground that it never, in fact, had any legal 
ce! Incidentally, of course, light must 
be thrown upon the general question whether 
of money for specific charities have any 


rights which posterity is bound to respect.” 





{HE House Committee on Territories 
have, by 2 strict party vote, decided to 
adopt and report to the House Chairman, 
gpringer’s “ Omnibus ” bill, enabling the 

ple of Dakota, Montana, Washington 
territory and New Mexico to form consti- 
tutions and state governments, and to be 
admitted into the Union on an equal foot- 
ing with the original states. The bill au- 
thorizes residents of these territories to 
elect delegates to conventions proportionate 
jn number with the population of the coun- 
tries. The apportionment of delegates is to 
pe made by the Governor, Chief Justice and 
United States Attorneys of each territory, 
and the election is tu be held on the Tues- 
day after the first Monday of next August. 
The number of delegates toe ch convention 
is fixed at seventy-five, except in the case of 
Dakota where the number is increased to 
one hundred and fifty. There is no occa- 
sion, except that drawn from party consid- 
eritions, for turning such a batch of terri- 
tories all at once into states. Dakota is 
fully prepared to become a state, or divided 
into two territories, and the southern half 
admitted at once into the Union. The other 
territories can well afford to wait fora time, 
before assuming the responsibilities of 
statehood. This isespecially trueof New 

Mexieo and Montana. If admitted intothe 

Union these territories, with comparatively 

asmall population, will be entitled each to 

two Senators in the Senate of tue United 

States; and this is a good reason why there 

should beno undue haste in admitting them 

intothe Union. Admission gives them a 

power in the Senate outof all proportion to 

their population. If this bill should pass 
the House of Representatives it ought to be 
killed in the Senate. 


Tur death, at Washington, of Mr. W. W. 
Corcoran, in his ninetieth year, is an event 
ofnational importance. The reason is not 
that he was a man of great wealth; it is not 

that he was at one time the financier on 
whom the Government of the country 
depended for money when foreizn capital 
refused to invest in American funds; it is 
not because he was a man of great ability 
and great success, nor because he was de- 
votedly attached to the interests of the 
nation; it is because he was a man whose 
generosity equaled his wealth. He obeyed 
in good measure, and in its full spirit, the 
command, ‘** Sell what thou hast and give 
to the poor.”’ George Peabody, his old 
friend and playmate, once wrote him from 
London: ‘‘I am here in England, and can- 
not keep pace with your noble acts of 
charity at home; but one of these days I am 
coming home, and then, if my feelings do 
not change, and I have a fortune, I will be- 
come a strong competitor with you in 
benevolence.’’ And astrong competitor he 
did become. We sce here the influence of 
one noble man upon another. We cannot 
give the list of Mr. Corcoran’s benevolences. 
They included colleges, hospitals, homes, 
cemeteries, and private individuals without 
number. But what the world knows him 
for is the great gift of the Art Gallery at 
Washington which bears his name. ‘This is 
the largest single gift for art ever made; 


sure to maintain its excellence by constant 
addition of valuable treasures. After all, 
what the world permanently honors is good- 
hess. Smartness stands no chance beside 
goodness, The world will never look with 
reverence on anything but goodness. It is 
time that our men of wealth learned that 
only as they do good with their money are 
they endurablein this age. ‘The stingy rich 
man will be detested; the generous rich 
man will be honored and loved. Mr. Cor- 
coran was a member of the Christian 
Church. We expect that of such men. 





THE recent death of Mr. I. B. Whitmore, 
of Boston, removes from a wide circle of de- 
voted friends and admirers, one of the last 
of the old Abolition stock. In early life he 
Went from Thompson, Conn., to Boston, 
Where he soon after became intimately ac- 
quainted with William Lloyd Garrison and 
Wendell Philips, and with them took an 
active part in all anti-slavery movements. 

éw men were more radical in their views 
than Mr. Whitmore, and he was neither 
afraid nor ashamed to express his opinions. 
He was greatly excited over the attempt to 
send back into slavery the poor Negro 
Simms, who was capturcd in the streets of 
Boston. When, by Judge Loring’s decision, 
the heart-broken slave was surrendered to 


Boston more indignant than any other that 
man was I. B. Whitmore. Judge Loring was 
then a patron of Whitmore’s at his stall in 
the Boylston market. When the Judge, 
after his infamous decision, appeared before 
him he utterly refused to have any more 
dealings with him, declaring that he never 
would be guilty of furnishing sustenance 
to a man who had committed such an in- 
human and, as he thought, such an un- 
pardonable act; no, said he, I want no busi- 
ness relations whatever with you!’’ These 
firm and decisive declarations made Whit- 
more a host of friends all over the country, 
and his name was soon almost as well known 
by anti-slavery men as were those of Garri- 
son, Phillips, the Tappans, Joshua Leavitt, 
Charles Sumner and other well-known 
friends of the slave. 


1T has finally been settled in at least one 
college—the Lafayette of Pennsylvania— 
that in this free country Freshmen have 
some rights, as well as others in the older 
classes. Washington’s birthday came very 
near—within three days—being celebrated 
by ‘a victory” scarcely second, in the 
opinion of the Lafayette boys, to that 
of the Revolution of ’76. A telegram to the 
Times speaks of the eventful battle for stu- 
dents’ rightsand the great victory—in spite 
of mud and water—as follows: 

“The Freshmen had declared that they would 
carry canes after the Sophs’ class supper, and 
this morning several of them appeared on their 
way to chapel with large waiking-sticks. The 
Sophs saw them and raised the rallying cry. 
Sophsand Freshmen rushed to the scene from 
all sides and then and there settled the trou- 
ble. The Freshmen were more numerous, and 
after this will do as they please in the cane 
question. The rush took place on the campus, 
which was soggy, while a pouring rain made it 
decidedly uncomfortable out-of-doors. But the 
classmen stuck to their work, rolled over and 
over and over in mud, dodged bet ween the rain- 
drops or took them on the fly, and for a quarter 
of an hour maintained the strife. Then they de- 
sisted, with the Freshmen victorious and every 
mana wet to the skin and muddy from head to 
foot.” 


THE question of admitting Utah into the 
Union under the Constitution adopted by 
the Mormons, was recently considered by 
the Senate Committee on Territories. Mr. 
Franklin Richards, of Salt Lake City, ap- 
peared before the Committee as the repre- 
sentative of the Mormons. He said that 
Utah was the oldest of the territories, that 
it had an adequate population to become a 
state, that this was its fifth petition for ad- 
mission, and that the anti-polygamy clauses 
in the Utah Constitution ought to be 
deemed sufficient on that subject. Senator 
Butler very properly said to him: 

“You don’t expect Congress to act favorably 
upon such a proposition, do you? I, for one, sey 
frankly and emphatically that I will not vote 
for it. I don’t believe that Congress or the 
President has anything to do with changing a 
State Constitution.” 
Delegate Du Bois, of Idaho, also addressed 
the Committee in opposition to the petition, 
saying: 

The new Constitution was half a trick, half 
a lie, and those who presented it did not come as 
free men to free men, but with cringing and 
cowardice proposed to bind themselves for the 
future in a way which was required of no other 
state. The territory could not come in under 
this Constitution as an equal, and the provision 
against the amendment of her Constitution was 
therefore either entirely nugatory or entirely 
wrong. The Gentiles of the territory did not 
believe that two years of Statehood would 
elapse before the Constitution would be 
changed to meet the views of the Church.” 
Senator Butier is right, and Delegate Du- 
bois is equally right, as to the anti-polyga- 
my provisions of this Constitution. They 
are a mere device of Mormons to get the 
territory into the Union, and thereby place 
pologamy therein beyond the jurisdiction 
of Congress. The Mormon priesthood do 
not even pretend to have undergone any 
change of opinion in regard to polygamy, 
or to have had any new revelation on this 
subject. They stoutly insist that it is a 
part of their religion, and has the sanction 
of God in its favor, and that to forbid it by 
law is simply a violation of their religious 
rights. The punishment of polygamy asa 
crime they hold to be persecution. Such 
being the creed of the priesthood and the 
Mormon Church, the only course to pursue 
is to keep Utah in the territorial condition 
and enforce the laws of the United States 
against polygamists. I[t will be time to 
talk about the admission of that territory 
when the question of polygamy is finally 
disposed of. 





‘ THERE are two periods in Congress when 
its members do no important business 
whatever,” said an observant writer —‘‘ one 
period is before the holidays and the other 





master, if there was any one man in 





in session just three months. The first 
month was occupied, mostly, in “ organiz- 
ing” in a way “to strengthen the Demo- 
cratic Party,” the second in pondering over 
and talking in the cloak-rooms, club-rooms 
and bar-rooms, about President Cleveland’s 
‘tariff reform message,” and the third 
month in planning about the time and 
place to hold the National Democratic Con- 
vention. The fourth month, now begun, 
shows no evidence of ‘‘reform”’ in any di- 
rection, either political or moral. No tariff 
bill has yet been presented to the House, no 
action has been taken to stop the rapid ac- 
cumulation of money in the Sub-Treasury. 
No important business, of any sort, has thus 
far been transacted. President Cleveland’s 
wishes and recommendations in regard to 
the tariff have bsen ignored, and if the 
members of this Congress have anything of 
importance to show, in the shape of work, 
actually done, since the first of December, 
the people generally and their personal con- 
stituents particularly, would like to know 
it, most of whom, we believe, have some 
old-fashioned notions of what constitutes 
“a good and faithful servant.’ If there can 
now be found asingle member of theHouse of 
Representatives who is bold enough to at- 
tempt to start the wheels of important busi- 
ness, and failing in that direction, who will 
offer a resolution inquiring into the expedi- 
ency of an adjournment until after the 
Presidential election, we respectfully im- 
plore Mr. Carlisle, the courteous ‘‘ Speaker 
of the House,” to grant him a hearing. 





.... Here are some of Renan’s late sayings: 
” My idea is that God takes more pleasure in 
listening to the gay, harmless oaths of the 
French soldier than to the gloomy prayers of 
many a Puritan sect.” 

In a droll speech he told how he sometimes, 
while trying to get to sleep, would fancy 
himself in the depths of Hell, and trying in 
his most bewitching French, to beguile God 
into releasing him: 

“T sometimes think,” said M. Renan, “that 
from the depths of hell I shall manage to soften 
God—if I am allowed to address my petitions to 
him in French—but it is certain that they will 
lose all their salt if I am obliged to translate 
them into German.” 
Hence M. Renan said: ‘I trust to you to 
make the French language the tongue of 
eternity. If it is not, I am lost.”” Whence it 
appears that M. Renan is of opinion that 
God would think twice before damning a 
man of his style. 


....There is no race linein the Broad- 
way Tabernacle Church in thiscity. At the 
last Communion there were received into 
the Church a Chinaman, a Japanese and an 
Armenian. On the same day a number of 
well-dressed and well-behaved members of 
African descent sat beside well-behaved and 
well-dressed members of Anglo-Saxon de- 
scent. It would be hardly necessary to re- 
mapk these facts, were it not.true that in cer- 
tain sections of our country the Congrega- 
tional churches are in great danger of yield- 
ing toa worldly maxim: ‘ When in Rome 
do as the Romans do,”’ instead of holding to 
the Christian precept: ‘‘ What God hath 
cleansed, that call not thou common.”’ 


.... The week has been full of the intrigue 
of Russia aguinst Bulgaria. But Bulgaria 
is safe so long as Russia confines herself to 
diplomatic methods; for it will be impossi- 
ble for her to combine all the Powers, and 
Turkey, who now understands Russia, will 
not respond to Russia’s demands for inter- 
vention without the consent of all the Pow- 
ers that were parties to the Berlin Treaty. 
What we have to fear still is war declared 
by Russia in the spring; but if there is an 
attack made on the Balkan provinces that 
will almost certainly involve Austria and 
nearly all Europe, and we have little doubt 
that in such a war Russia would lose pres- 
tige and territory. 


.... The National Democratic Committee, 
last week, selected St. Louis as the place, 
and the 5th of next June as the time for 
holding the National Democratic Conven 
tion for the nomination of candidates for 
President and Vice-President, The Cleve- 
land members of the Committee were in 
the ascendency in making these arrange- 
ments. It seems to be a foregone conclu- 
sion that President Cleveland will be re- 
nominated, tho he is by no means the first 
choices of Governor Hill of this — state. 
Whether he will be elected is quite another 
question. 


....About the worst use to which Repub- 
lican newspapers can put themselves is the 
attempt to “‘boom"’ Mr. Blaine as a candi- 
date for the Presidency, after his with- 
drawal from the canvass by the Florence 
letter. He might and should have written 





is after.”’ The present Congress has been 


more explicitly on the point, and thus ex- 


Butif he did not intend that letter as a posi- 
tive and final withdrawal on his part, then 
he was playing a trick which would be 
fatal to himin the event of his nomination 
and his acceptance thereof. Good sense re- 
quires the dropping of his name altogether, 


.... The statistical article on missions in 
China, published elsewhere in this issue, 
gives good ground for encouragement. 
China has been a hard field and tie results 
have come slowly: but it will be seen from 
the tables of Dr. Gulick that the gains have 
become quite large. The net increase for 
1887 was 4.269, which is about twelve per 
cent. Inthe last six years the net increase 
has amounted to something over 13,000. 
Broad foundations are laid, a large force is 
at work, and we may expect much larger 
results in the future. 


..-.[t¢ sounds a little strange to hear that 
a great revival is proceeding in Tokio, 
Japan. Itis not long since Tokio and the 
rest of Japan were thoroughly pagan. Now 
we hear of a great Christian revival in that 
city, with nofewer than five hundred con- 
versions in a single month. The whole city 
seems stirred, and missionaries, native 
pastors and even theological students are 
busy gathering in the harvest. Everybody 
is interested in Christianity, and nobody 
speaks againstit. This is a revolution of 
itself. 


..--The Senate resolution proposing a 
constitutional amendment changing “‘in- 
auguration day”’ to the 30th of April, was 
last week defeated in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Many members of Congress 
think that the 31st of December would be a 
better day, and that the first Monday in 
January should be the day for the opening 
the session of Congress. It is probable that 
some change will be made, as the present 
rule is open to several objections that may 
be obviated by a change. 


.... The famous Russian littérateur,Count 
Leo Tolstoi, has placed himself at the head 
of the temperance movement at Mockar. A 
‘Society of the Temperate”’ has been or- 
ganized under his leadership, with a fair 
membership. The members are pledged not 
to drink intoxicating liquors of any sort, 
nar to sell them or offer them to anybody, 
but to labor to convince others, and espe- 
cially children, of the dangers of intemper- 
ance. 


....Congressman Mills, the Chairman of 
the House Committee of Ways and Means, 
in his recent speech at Providence, told his 
audience that the Committee intended to 
abolish al) tariff duties on wool, and thus 
put it on the free list. The Committee 
might just as well sweep away all tariff 
duties on woolen goods. Thereis no more 
reason for protecting the latter than there 
is for protecting the former. 


.... The prospect of a great European war 
makes it interesting to know that according 
to Russian sources, the statistical depart- 
ment of the Empire reports the total num- 
ber of inhabitants at 108,787,235, of whom 
81,725,185 are in Europe and Russia, The 
total number of schools of all sorts is 41,492, 
with an attendance of only 2,489,934. 


.... The preciousness of Christ has its basis 
in his person his offices ef love and grace 
to man, and his perfect moral character. 
Whoever, by faith sees and trusts him, will 
in his own hear} feel that Christ is precious 
to him. His heart will glow with the fervor 


of warm affection toward his invisible 
Friend. 


....General Sheridan never did a wiser 
thing in his life than when he publicly de- 
clared that, under no circumstances, would 
he accept nomination as a candidate for the 
Presidency. He is content to be General 


Sheriden, and had General Grant had the 
same sort of wisdom, it would have been 
better for his fame. 


....The Secretary of War has, in answer 
to Congressman Boutelle’s resolution, told 
the whole story about the surrender of the 
Confederate flags. No such flags have ever 
been surrendered; and there never was any- 
thing in the question that need to have 
produced any excitement in the public 
mind. 

....The Democrats of Portland, Me., have 
indorsed the nomination for Mayor of “‘our 
illustrious citizen,’’ the Hon. Neal Dow. It 
is very funny. Mr. Dow was twice Mayor 


of Portland, once as a Whig and once as a 
Republican. 


.... We understand that one of the profes- 


sors of Andover left his classes and went 


South some weeks ago. We also hear that 
another profess%r, Dr. Smyth, has suspended 
his lectures. What does it mean? 


-...We earnestly trust that the Blair 
Education Bill will not be smothered in 





cluded all questions of political exegesis. 





Committee, but be fairly discussed in the 
House of Representatives. 
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Heligions Intelligence. 


MR. MOODY IN LOUISVILLE. 
BY THE REV. 8. A. STEEL. 


THE mission conducted by Mr. Moody in 
Louisville closed Sunday night Feb. 12th. 
It is the unanimous verdict of the people 
that it has been by far the most important 
and successful movement of the kind ever 
made here. Mr. Moody himself pro- 
nounced it one of the best meetings he 
ever held. The interest was at its highest 
point when the meeting closed, and not- 
withstanding Mr. Moody had extended 
his stay a week beyond the original time, 
there was universal regret at his leaving. 
The great union effort has split into a 
dozen meetinzs in various churches, 
where the good work is being carried on. 

I have in previous letters indicated some 
of the good results reaped by the Christian 
people from this meeting; but now that it 
is over it may be well briefly to recapitu- 
late them. 

First of all is the general awakening 
among our churches. This is very imani- 
fest in the increased activity of every de- 
partment of work. It is safe to say the 
mission has communicated a definite re- 
vival impulse to fifty or sixty churches 
in this city, whicn will make them more 
powerful for a long time to come. 

Second, there has been a large ingath- 
ering into the churches. Estimates of 
accession vary from one thousand to 
fifteen hundred; but while nothing definite 
can be stated on this point, it is certain 
that the gains have been large and im- 
portant. This work of course continues. 
Hundreds have been reached by Mr. 
Moody who, with proper attention from 
the pastors, will gradually be drawn into 
the the churches. 

Thirdly, there has been avery great and 
beneficial result in the training for revival 
work both of ministers and laymen. 
For five weeks we have been led by the 
most experienced and successful evangel- 
ist of this age. We have had an excel- 
lent opportunity to study his methods of 
dealing with all classes of people, and to 
learn how to bring men under the influ- 
ence of the Gospel. 

Fourth, we had a practical illustration 
of the substantial unity of the Evangelical 
churches. Methodist, Baptist, Presbyter- 
ian, Episcopal, Lutheran, Reformers, 
Northern and Southern churches, all 
worked together in delightful harmony. 
For once the body of Christ was not di- 
vided. There is much significance in this 
fact, to a thoughtful mind. Amid the 
deplorable divisions of Christendom, let 
us emphasize a fact that demonstrates the 
essential unity of the people of God. 
Some of us were consistent with our 
deepest ecclesiastical convictions, some of 
us were better than our creeds; all of us 
found that there is a vast power developed 
through concert of action. Much is due 
here to the Christly spirit, the executive 
ability, and strong personal influence of 
our leader. Mr. Moody, is happily free 
from idiosyncracies, and all who wili 
work together at all can unite on him. 

A fifth result was a strong support given 
to the cause of temperance by Mr. Moody’s 
preaching. He was charged with depart- 
ing from his usual course to deliver tre- 
mendous blows here against the rum traf- 
fic. Hesaid if this was true, it was be- 
cause whisky here is the tap-root of evil. 
The rumsellers in Kentucky have been 
sorely pressed by the temperance agita- 
tion; and they never had heavier blows 
dealt them than they received from Mr. 
Moody. His work in this line is to be fol- 
lowed up by a campaign in April, con- 
ducted by Mr. Francis Murphy. We are 
getting guns in position at every point 
against the liquor traffic here, and will 
not stop the fight until the Python is 
slain. 

Asa final result, and one of the most im- 
portant and lasting of all the meetirg ac- 
complished, I mention the liquidation of 
the debt on the Union Gospel Mission. 
This mission is one of thechief religious 
agencies of Louisville. It is conducted 
under the auspices of the various churches 
and is in charge of the Rev. Stephen 
P. Holcombe, a local Methodist preacher. 


Mr. Holcombe was once a noted gambler 
of Louisville; but about nine years ago 
he was led to Christ, and he has spent the 
time since in trying to reach the non- 
church-going classes of the city. Mr. 
Moody seemed deeply impressed with his 
work, as indeed all must be who know 
it He compared it tothe work of Jere 
McAuley in New York, and urged the 
people of Louisville to maintain it. Asa 
result of his appeal, about $5,000 was 
raised to pay off its remaining indebted- 
ness. It is now on a solid basis, and as 
itcommands the confidence and sympa- 
thies of all the people, it may be expected 
that it will very largely increase its use- 
fulness. People say if Mr. Moody had ac- 
complished nothing else by his work in 
Louisville than this, that would pay for 
all the outlay. 

Mr. Moody, accompanied by Mr. Sankey, 
left Monday, the 13th, for appointments in 
the West, carrying with them the heart- 
felt benedictions of our people. Since they 
left, the colored people have held a meet- 
ing, and resolved to invite them to return 
in the fall and conduct a special service 
for their churches. We all hope this 
movement will meet with success, and 
that in the fall we shall have the pleasure 
of bidding them welcome to our midst 
again. 


LOUISVILLE. Ky. 





EVANGELIST MILLS IN FALL 
RIVER. 


BY G. B. MERRITT, 


PASTOR FIRST CHRISTIAN CHURCH, FALL RIVER, 
MASS. 





For some time past certain earnest pas- 
tors in this city have desired the churches 
representing the Evangelical faith to form 
a union for an evangelistic effort. As is 
common with all worthy undertakings, 
there was much discouragement. Many 
objections were met, threatening obstacles 
arose, until often it was thought best to 
wait for more favorable times. But an 
earnest desire to save souls burned in many 
hearts, and at last a union of seven or eight 
churches was formed. The Rev. B. Fay 
Mills was asked to set a time when he 
would come and lead us. Accordingly on 
the evening of February Ist a large audi- 
ence assembled to meet and join with the 
evangelist in reviving an interest in the 
Master’s kingdom. By this time the num- 
ber of churches in the union had increased 
to eleven, and soon the twelfth came. 
There were Presbyterians, Baptists, Meth- 
odists, ‘‘Christians” and Congregational- 
ists all joined in one “ mighty army.”’ That 
all these people could, for the sake of the 
work, lay aside all peculiar forms and doc- 
trires, and engage heartily, was a powerful 
influence for good. The world could see 
that this was like the spirit of the Master, 
and on the other hand the members of dif- 
ferent churches came into closer bonds of 
love and sympathy. This is one of the 
great and lasting benefits of the meeting. 

The character of Mr. Mills’s preaching is 
peculiar to himself. A recent editorial in 
THE INDEPENDENT makes two divisions of 
revival work: one the ‘‘emotional,” the 
other the “teaching”? method. Mr. Mills’s 
work can hardly be classed under either of 
these divisions. For, in a measure, the fea- 
tures of both are combined in his work. 
Christianity is something more than an 
overflow of religious feeling. And, certain- 
ly, it is something more than intelligent 
conceptionsregarding the truth. Ina word, 
Mr. Mills’s preaching is addressed to the 
soul; i. e., the intellect, the sensibility, and 
the will. He never finds it necessary to in- 
troduce anything of a sensational nature. 
What may be called doctrinal preaching is 
almost wholly omitted. The whole inten- 
tion seems to be to present in a most earnest 
and loving manner the essential qualities of 
a Christian life. The presentation of gospel 
teachings was marvelous for plainness and 
simplicity. His preaching is in demonstra- 
tion of the Spirit and of power. Frequently 
it was asked: “What is Mr. Mills’s strong 
point? To what is his success to be at- 
tributed ?” One said, *‘To his clear analysis 
and definition’’; another said “To his will 
power in the after-meeting”; a third ‘To his 
plain speech and loving spirit.”’ It is safe 
to say they all tell the truth. 

The results of the meetings are most gra- 
cious. At the end of twenty days Mr. Mills 
was compelled by another engagement to 
leave us. Upto that time something over 
six hundred conversions and renewals were 
reported, This number will undoubtedly 





many of the churches are continuing the 
work. Over this feature of the work we all 
rejoice, but there is another valuable result; 
it is the great quickening experienced in the 
churches. On every hand is heard: ‘‘What 
wilt thou have me todo?” Menand women 
are coming into a better conception of Chris- 
tian life. They are now engaged to care for 
those recently born into the kingdom. 
Surely the Lord hath heard our petitions, 
and by his servant hath wondrously blest 
us. 
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Mer. Ducky is one of the ablest Roman 

Catholic preachers in this city. He is also 
known for his independence. Sunday he 

preached a sermon on private judgment and 
the Church, in which he is reported to have 
said : 

“Individuals in the Church have no infalli- 
bility of authority, no positive right to exact 
obedience where there is a matter of private 
opinion. You may discuss social problems, pol- 
itics, new speculations having their only foun- 
dations in the imagination or mere mental cre- 
ations. Theseare m»tters of private judgment. 
Take, for instance, the case of a priest learned 
in all theologicai lore. He comes here fresh 
from the hands of a Bishop to take his1 lace in 
the Church—to teach, to preach the Word of 
God. Your own private judgment compared to 
his judgme t in matters pertaiving to the 
Church will certainly give way, and you will 
place yourself under his spiritual direction. 
But let this priest—this man witb all this theo- 
logical lore—step into the midst of some thirty 
or forty men who had been grappling with great 
social problems for a lifetime—doctors, lawyers, 
merchants, who would be familiar with all the 
gradations of this particular question—wby, 
the judgment of such a person would not be 
worth the snap of a finger, and he who could 
teach the Word: f God to men would here have 
no more power thanachild. This is a matter 
of private judgment. Individuals have no 
power as individuals. Nobishop or priest can 
proclaim a new dogma. It must be done ez- 
cathedra with the concurrence of the Church 
and its head acting astheChurch. . . . The 
priest should not be a mere perfunctory per- 
sonage, performing his clerical duties mechan 

ically—he should be a spiritual father to his 
flock. When government turns into rule sim 

ply, rule begets tyranny and tyranny begets de- 
moralization. We are to listen tothe teachings 
of the Church in all questions of faith and mor 

als, but not in questions of private judgment.” 


....The latest news from the famine dis- 
trictsin Turkey received at the rooms of the 
American Board in Boston, is that thou- 
sands who have sold even theirclothing for 
food are now both hungry and naked. Mis- 
sionaries on the Cilician Plain can think 
of little else than the sufferings of the peo- 
ple. The Government tho in one or two sec- 
tions hindering the work of relief on ac- 
count of a falsecharge that the ‘‘ missiona- 
ries were buying Protestants,’”’ is supplying 
farmers with seed and some provisions, 
while the contributions from America and 
Eogland are being distributed with great 
eare. It is astonishing how far a small 
sum will go toward relieving distress. 
Numerous instances are given where the 
sum of 875 or 380 has brought unspeakable 
relief to a whole village of starving people. 
At Adana some 400 men are given work at 
fifteen eents each per day, and on this pit- 
tance they manage to keep alive not only 
themselves but about 400 others dependent 
upon them. A suitof clothes can be fur- 
nished for#1.50. 34,000 a month for the next 
three months are imperatively needed to 
meet the most pressing of the calls from 
Central Turkey alone, and the famine in 
Eastern Turkey shows no sign of abate- 
ment. In the name of our common hu- 
manity let these calls for aid be responded 
to at once. 


...-Professor DeWitt, of Lane Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Presbyterian, has written a 
letter on Church Union to the Church Unity 
Society in which he expresses the hope that 
a conference of the official representatives 
of the Churches of the United States may be 
held to consider in the friendliest manner 
the proposal of the Episcopal House of 
Bishops concerning Church Union. He 
thinks the Episcopal Church, by that pro- 
posal, has shown a willingness to make 
great sacrifices. He suggests that while 
the Episcopal Church could not allow any 
one, not a priest by Episcopal ordination, to 
administer absolution and the Holy Com- 
munion without committing suicide, it 
could modify the canon which prohibits 
ministers, not episcopally ordained, from 
preaching from its pulpits or reading any 
portions of its service from the chancel. 
This, he thinks; would remove a great 
barrier to Church union. 


....-Many Lutherans believe that epis- 
copal oversight, if it could be dissociated 
from ecclesiastical authority, would be an 
excellent thing for many Lutheran bodies. 
A minister of the Augustana Synod writes: 


——— 
but the fear of ‘the Pope’ among our ij 
ent brethren is too great for the ina: 

of such asystem. Nota little of our weakness 
is owing to the lack of the n officia} 
supervision. By this much strength is lost and 
= earnest and well-meant effort does not 


.... The controversy on predestination has 
not yet spent its force among the Luther. 
ans of the Synodical Conference. Division 
is proceeding at an alarming rate in the 
Norwegian Synod, from which more than 
fifty churches and many pastors have with- 
drawn. The official organ of the Synod 
publishes weekly a record of withdrawals, 


----The King of Norway and Sweden is 
said to be the only crowned head in Eu- 
rope who refused to send congratulations 
to the Pope on his sacerdotal jubilee, Ac- 
cording to the census of 1880, there were 
only 810 Catholics in Sweden, and a propor- 
tionately small number in Norway. 


....-Revival meetings now being held in 
Ottawa, Canada, are exciting a remarkable 
degree of interest. Sir John Macdonald, the 
aged premier,attends nightly. Great crowds 
throng the church, and many profess con- 
version. 


..--Dr. Howard Crosby has just passed 
the sixty-second anniversary of his birth, 
Next week thetwenty-fifth anniversary of hig 
pastorate of the Fourth Avenue Presbyter- 
ian Church will be observed. 


-..-An interdenominational missionary 
meeting was held in the Church of the Pil- 
grims, Brooklyn, last Sunday evening. Drs, 
Ellinwood, Fitzgerald, Wheeler, and Storrs 
made addresses. 


---»The Congregational Union of Eng- 
land and Wales will celebrate this year in 
connection with their annual and autumnal 
meetings, the bi-centenary of the English 
Revolution. 


.... The Baptist Weekly has been consoli- 
dated with The Gospel Age and the result 
is called The Christian Inquirer. The Rey, 
J. B. Calvert is chief editor. 


. .-There are 57,516 Unitarians in Hun- 
under the Episcopal oversight of Bishop 
Ferencz. 
isters were ordained. 


....We hear of a great revivalin Tokio, 
Japan, which has already resulted in over 
500 conversions. 








Missions. 


STATISTICS OF MISSIONS IN 
CHINA FOR 1887. 


BY THE REV. LUTHER H. GULICK, M.D., 


AGENT OF AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY AND EDITOR 
OF The Chinese Recorder. 


THE following figures have been secured 
by direct application to each Mission, which, 
consequently, gives us good assurance of 
substantial accuracy. In the case of three 
of the very small missions (indicated hy an 
asterisk), from which no report has been re- 
ceived, we have simply used the figures of 
the year before. As in several cases, even 
of the more important missions, the statis- 
tics of the churches for 1887 had not been 
made up, and the figures sent us were those 
of the last annual report of the missions 
but this only makes the fact all the more 
certain that our table gives results be- 
low, rather than above, the actual state of 
the case in December, 1887. 

And first, regarding the Foreign Mission- 
ary force. These figures may be relied on 
as posted to the end of the year, as they are 
easily attainable. The total of 1,030 shows 
an increase in the number of Foreign Mis- 
sion workers which is very noticeable—a 
net gain, notwithstanding deaths and de- 
partures, of 111. The greater part of this in- 
crease has been in the ChinaInland Mission, 
which numbers 79 more than a year ‘ago. 
Next to this English Mission, it is gratifying 
that we find the American Presbyterian 
Mission, North, and the American Method- 
ist Episcop :1 Mission, North. 

Twenty of the societies at work in China 
are British, with a total foreign missionary 
force of 587; twelve are from the United 
States of America, who have in the field 378 
missionaries; and five of the societies are 
German, with a body of 57 missionaries. 
Of the 489 men, 320 are married and 169 are 
unmarried; and of the unmarried, 126 are 
connected with the Britis': Societies, 34 
with the American. and 6 with those from 
Germany, and 3 are independent workers. 
Of the 541 women, 320 are married and 221 
are unmarried; and of unmarried, 129 are 
connected with the British Societies, 84 
with the American, and 5 with those from 








be largely increased within a few days as 


“Competent supervision is greatly needed, 
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Rey. sionary work show also a very gratifying 
increase, though a part of this apparent ad- 
vance may be due to fuller reports having 
1un- been secured this year than last year. The 
shop number of adults who are communicants 
min- ~ shows an increase of about 14 per cent. dur- 
ing 1887. The large reported increase in 
okio. the contributions is doubtless due in part 
oul to the fact that the reports of the year be- 
fore were less complete than for 1887. In 
We sthecase also of some of the missions, notably 
" of the London Missionary Society, the item 
of contributions includes all local receipts, 
and covers considerable sums received from 
f reign residents; but it is impossible to 
IN make proper division. And, on the other 
hand, the contributions do not, and cannot, 
report much of the effort and work by the 
D., native Christians, which it is impossible to 
tabulate. 
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The total number of native unordained 
helpers is 1,316, a gain of 20; and of pupils 
in the schools, 13,777, a gain of 198. 

With an actual membership of a little 
over 32,000, it is evident that the Christian 
community must number some 130,000, for 
an estimate of three additional individuals 
to each adult communicant is but a mod- 
erate figure. If we compare these figures 
with the last official reports of Roman Cath- 
olic Missions in China, there is certainly no 
reason for discouragement. Statistics pub- 
lished in the Catholic Missions report 483,- 
403 Roman Catholic Christians in all China, 
as the result of three centuries of labor, 
while the active stage of Protestant mis- 
sio.ary work commenced in China but lit- 
tle more than fifty years ago. May we not 
hope that these facts will stimulate the 
Home Church to renewed prayer and activ- 
ity. 





Diblical Research. 


INa recent issue of the Academy, of 
London, Mr. Theo. G. Pinches transliterates 
and translates that part of a very early 
Babylonian text which presents a very strik- 
ing resemblance to the Messianic idea. 
The passage occurs iu one of the tablets 
published in the ‘‘ Cuneiform Inscriptions 
of Western Asia ”’ beginning * lul, 
lord of deep wisdom,’ and proceeding with 
the reflections of some ancient hero who, 
looking on the land and people around him, 
saw on all sides nothing except evil. Pres- 
entiy, however, the author of the tablet in- 
quires, either of the same hero or of some 
other one: 

** How has he learnt the glorious path of the 
god who in the world lived, died, renewed [him~ 
self]? 

Here, therefore, in Babylonia, perhaps three 
thousand years B.c., a religious writer re- 
veals the existence of a conception of a di- 
vine being, whose path was glorious, and a 
matter of imitation by others; and who had 
already lived in the world, died, and risen 
again. This is accompanied by another 
conception, which in the Christian system 
is consequent upon the first; the author 
speaking for himself, says: 
** Open the high place, 

They have granted my prayer [7] 

Until there be no death, 

And weeping cease.”’ 
Bearing an equally remarkable resemblance 
to Rev. xxi, 4: 

“And he shall wipe away every tear from 

their eyes: and death shall be no more; 
neither shall there be mourning, nor crying, 
nor pain, any more; the first things are passed 
away.” 
The chief difference lies in the fact that the 
Chaldean conceptiors are expressed in the 
avrist—or past—tense, while the biblical 
promises are set forth in the future. 


...-In a late number of the Contempo- 
ary Review Professor W. Robertson Smith 
takes Captain Conder to task for regarding 
the word Baal as signifying a god widely 
venerated, instead of recognizing it as mere- 
ly an appellative of any deity in particular. 
His criticism is worth the attention of all 
readers of the English version of the Scrip- 
tures alone, who are liable to make the same 
mistake. 


“Captain Conder supposes that Baal was ‘a 
deity worshiped by all the Semitic peoples from 
Assyria to Egypt.’ But every scholar knows 
that Baal is not a proper name designating one 
definite deity, but a title (Lord) regularly used 
with the definite article, applicable to the god 
of any tribe or locality, and in old times often 
applied to Jehovah himself. In this sense the 
golden calves were the Baals ot Dan and Bethel, 
and other local sanctuaries had their own Baals. 
which were oftenin their origin Canaanite. The 
innovation of Jezebel and Ahab was that they 
built a temple for a foreign Baal—viz., the Tyr- 
ian Melcarth. Thus, when Captain Conder sup- 
poses himself to be rebuking ‘the survival of 
an old error,’ he only succeeds in showing that 
he himself has not unlearned the old error of 
taking Baal as a proper name.” 


....In order to paint ‘‘the Scapegoat” 
Mr. Holman Hunt selected a spot in the 
wilderness near the southern end-of the 
Dead Sea, at the foot of the mountain cf 
Usdum, to which he had led the young, 
white, bleating model. The scene here se- 
cured he paints in words as follows: 


‘Every minute the mountains became more 
gorgeous and solemn—the whole scene more un- 
like anything ever portrayed before. Afar all 
seemed of the brilliancy and preciousness of 
jewels, while close by all of this was salt and 
burnt limestone, with decayed trees and broken 
branches brought from far-distant lands, from 
roots still perhaps growing on the banks of the 
rivers which in the winter flood the lake. Skel- 
etons, too, of animals, which had perished for 


the most part in crossing the Jordan and the 
Jabbok, had been — ere and lay salt-cov- 
ered, so that birds and its of prey left them 





untouched. It wasa most appropriate scene for 
the subject.” 


Che Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR MARCH 11TH. 


CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM.— 
MATT. XXI, 1-16. 


Nores.—‘ And came unto Bethphage.”— 
This means House of figs, as Bethany 
means House of dates. Each was probably 
a different quarter to a long, straggling vil- 
lage. Bethphage has entirely disappeared, 
“An ass tied.’”?”— He mentions the 
mother with the foal. The ass in the East 
is by no means an ignoble creature. It is 
prized nearly as much as the horse. Its coat 
is glossy and its equipments are always 
handsomely kept. Verse 4 explains that 
this happened not accidentally but ae- 
cording to divine fulfillment.—Verse 5.— 
The author expresses the thought delight- 
fully, but he is not punctilious about giving 
an exact quotation. This is a free render. 








ing partly of the Hebrew and _ part- 
ly of the Septuagint, combining Isa. 
lxii, 11, with Zech. ix, 9.———‘“ Put on 


them their garments.’’—Uncertain which 
he would mount, they covered both. The 
“thereon” refers: of course to the gar- 
ments. From verse 5 we are sure he sat 
upon the foal now. The multitude pay 
him now honor usually only granted to 
kings when they spread their garments and 
strew his path with branches.———“ Ho- 
sanna!’’—Ps, cxviii,25, means bestow salva- 
tion, here speaking to God. It is somewhat 
like the French cry, Vive! the Latin, Io 
Triumphe! It is a shout of salvation,‘‘Save, 
we pray.” It was a term usually applied to 
the Messiah. It is an acknowledgment on 
the part of the people, that in their enthusi- 
asm they recognized Jesus’ true Messiah- 
ship at this time. ** Money changers;” 
—It was in the court of the Gentiles, the 
outer court, where the requisites for sacri- 
fice were exposed for sale. These changers 
exchanged on commission the two drach- 
mz pleces, used to pay the temple tribute. 
This is the second cleansing of the tem- 





ple that has taken place. The first 
can be found in John ii, 13.——Verse 
13.—The quotation is from Isa. lvi, 


7, also from Jer. vii, 11. 
rendering. 
viii, 2. 

Instruction.—Anything can be _ conse- 
crated to the Lord; pots, kettles, animals, 
all that we have. Nothing is so insignifi- 
cant but can do him service. 

When the call is made in the name of 
Christ, letno one withhold his own. Even 
if it be the giving up of a highly prized pos- 
session, or even a dear son or daughter to 
his service. 

When God sends us on errands it is well 
to gotrustingly and unhesitatinzly. These 
two disciples must have thought that a cu- 
rious order to go ahead and find there two 
special animals stationed at that particular 
hitching-post. But they obeyed cheerfully 
and went. The better they knew Christ 
the more they could trust him. It will be 
the same with us. 

The disciples in default of polished trap- 
pings put their best on the colt for their 
master. Raleigh in default of a suitable path- 
way threw down his mantle for his queen. 
They were all noble. They had the mind 
for unselfish surrender. Undoubtedly the 
cloaks were somewhat spotted in either 
case. So our hearts are spotted, but they 
are our best. Let us throw them down be- 
fore our Saviour. 

The eighth and ninth verses teach the na- 
ture of true enthusiasm. The crowds 
sbouted ‘“‘ Hosanna ”’ amid tears of welcome. 
It was one triumph for all. 1t was a mu- 
tual inspiration. But that was not all. 
They did what they could to show their 
loyalty and respect by casting garments and 
branches before their Prince of Peace. 
Huzzas are not enough to start any Chris- 
tian enterprize. Enthusiasm must be in- 
terpreted by unwavering loyalty and in- 
creasing respect for the cause in continued 
action as well as by rejoicing words. 

‘*Who isthis ?”’ All ask this momentous 
question. None can escape it.. To each 
heart Christ may manifest himself in a pe- 
culiar way; but to all he is a prophet from 
God to man. Shall we in our day answer 
less than the multitude whom he healed 
and loved? He does all that and more for 
us. 

Jesus acted with greater authority than 
that of a zealot in clearing the temple... It 
was a gigantic outrage that greed should 


intrude its leering face into its sacred 
courts. Our hearts are our temples. Only 
Christ can cleanse them from all opaque 
spots that God’s pure rays fail to penetrate. 

All servicesof the Church, all Christian- 
ity of the none or home should be so sim- 
ple and clear that the children can — 


It is alsoa free 
The quotation is from Ps, 








rasp the ideas that are to be conveye 
Their beautiful responses is the most inspir- 
ing element in the Christian life. 


Ministerial Wegister. 


BAPTIST. 

BALDWIN, THoMAs, Duluth, Minn., re- 
signs. 

CAMERON, ROBERT, Denver, Col., resigns. 

CHAPMAN, N. E,, Waterville, Minn., re- 
signs. 

DYE, B. K., Fair Haven, Minn., resigns. 

FESTERSON, J. S., Beardsley, Minn., re- 
signs. 

GARDNER, G. H., ord. at South River, 


aN. de 


HACKWORTH, J. C., ord. in Ada, O. 

PARMENTER, A. M., Huntington, Ind., 
resigns. 

a, SAMUEL P., ord. at Whitehall, 


WILLIAMS, SAMUEL J., ord. at Marshall’s 
Creek, Il. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

ABBOTT, Epnraim E. P., Cedar Rapids, Ia., 
resigns. 

ASHMUN 


E. H., Beatrice, Neb., accepts 

call to Boulevard ch., Denver, Gol. 

BLENKARN, WILLIAM T., Oswego, re- 
moves to Wabaunsee, Kan. 

BACHELER, F. P., ord. in Philips, Fla. 

BROWN, W. D., inst, in Interlachen, Fla. 

DEREBEY, CurisTAKIs A., ord. in Willis- 
ton, ch., Portland, Me. 

GADSBY, GEORGE, ord. in Edinburg, O. 

HALL, Russet T., inst. in Union ch., Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

HASKELL, Rosert H., ord. in new First 
ch., Guttenburgh, N. J. 

HOUGH, JEssE W., American ch., Paris, 
France, resigns. 

HUMPHREYS, JouN F., Drifton, Pa., ac- 
cepts call to Remsen, N. Y. 

KING, Howarp A. L., Fort Scott, Kan., re- 
signs. 

Ase, GEORGE W., ord. in Tiverton, 


LUDWIG, C. B., Lexington, O., resigns. 
MORSE, H. H. Roxbury, Conn., resigns. 
PORTER, AARON, Grafton, Vt., resigns. 
RULAND, GEORGE W., Greenfield, N. H., 
resigns. 
SEAVER, CHARLES H., Jefferson, IIl., ac- 
certs call to Junction City, Kan. 
SHEPHERD, SAMUEL, Warren Ave. Branch 
of First ch., Chicago, Ill., resigns. 
STONE, CLARENDON, A., Lugonia, Cal., re- 


signs. pa 
SULLIVAN, ANDREW J., Greenville, Conn., 
resigns. 


VAN OMEREN, HERMANY, Reformed Epis- 
copal, Philadelphia, Penn,, accepts call 
to Andrews, Ind. 


WARNER, CHARLES C., La Salle, Ill., re- 


we. 

WOODROW, SAMUEL H., West Auburn, 
Me., resigns. 

WRIGHT, WILLIAM B., inst. in First ch., 
New Britain, Conn. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
ADAMS, W.R., removes from Blairstown, 
Ia., to Camp Clarke, Neb. 


ANDERSON, T. A., removes from West 
Alexander to Buffalo, Pa. 


BROWN, ARTHUR J., Chicago, T1l., called to 
Portland, Ore. 


COLLINS, CuHas. J., New York City, is 
aerey supplying at South Salem., 


CLARK, JAMEs H., removes from Gary, D., 


T., to Alta, Ia. 
ELLIOTT, O. A., removes from Carson to 
Logan, Ia. 


GOODLOE, W. O., inst. in Seymour, Ind. 

HOTT, Isaac T., Decatur, Ind., died re- 
cently, aged 30. 

RICHARDSON, CHARLEsS., Malone, called 
to First ch., Little Falls, N. Y. 

SPANGLER, ALPHEUs M., Hartford Semi- 
nary, supplies at Second ch., West 
Springfield, Mittineague, Mass. 

TIBBETTS, DALLAs D., Salem, Ia., resigns. 

TICKNER, E. H., ord. in Onekama, Mich. 

WALTERS, WILLIAM, Hastings, Neb, re- 
signs. 

WEBB, STEPHEN W., Worcester, accepts 
call to South Hadley Falls, Mass. 

WEEDON, CHARLES F., accepts call to 
Colchester, Conn. 

WELCHER, M. P., Pleasantville, N. Y., 
called to Soath Salem, N. Y. 

WHARTON, R. K., accepts call to Lapeer, 
Mich. 

WHEELOCK, ALBERT H, Bangor Semina- 
ry, accepts call to Dexter and Topsham, 
Me. 

WOODBURY, FRANK P., Second ch., Rock- 
ford, Ill., accepts call to Second ch., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

WOODBURY., Webster Presbyterian ch.. 
Mauch Chunk, Penn, accepts call to 
Milford, Mass. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


ADAMS, CHARLES COFFIN, Manhattanville, 
New York City, died recently, aged 76. 

CAPWELL, CHARLES A., ord. deacon in 
Chicago, Ill 

FLICHTNER, G F., late editor of Church- 
man, has entered spon rectorship St. 
Paul’s, Englewood, N. J. 

LINDSKOG, CHARLEs G. H., ord. deacon in 
Chicago, Il. 

SHURTLEFY, J. T., ord. deacon in Santa 
Rosa, Cal. 

SIMPSON, J. P., accepts call to Grace ch., 
Elizabeth, N. J. 





WILLIAMS, Joun B., accepts rectorship 
Calvary ch., Columbia, Mo. 
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Literature. 





The prompt mention m our ust of “ Books of the Week 
wil be considered by us an equivatent to their pub- 
lushers for all volumes recetved. The interests of our 
readers will quide us tn the selection of works for fur- 
ther notswe.) 


RAWLINSON’S MOSES AND HIS 
TIMES.* 








THE latest production from the pen of 
Prof. George Rawlinson is a compilation, 
if it should not rather be styled a mosaic; 
for he has searched through the entire 
range of Egyptological, Biblical and Ra- 
binical works to find the bril'iancies which 
compose his picture. Asa natural result 
the delineation is charming. The por- 
traitures of Egyptian life, the sketching of 
Sinaitic and desert nature, the romantic 
story of the long struggle with Pharaoh, 
are very skillfuily sketched and are ex- 
tremely entertaining. 

Unfortunately, this is aboutall. It is 
a difficult questicn to answer, how the 
Professor of Ancient History in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford could make up a pro- 
fessediy historical work out of such wun- 
historical material. To begin with, be- 
tween fifty and sixty, out of two hun- 
dred, pages are given to chapters whose 
subjects are, ‘Israel in Egypt,” * Birth 
of Moses,” ‘‘ Moses’ Childhood,” ‘“ Edu- 
cation,” ‘Early Manhood of Moses,” 
‘*“The Great Decision.” etc., for all of 
which where did Professor Rawlinson get 
his information? From the Bible? Hard- 
ly; for oniy the second chapter of Exo- 
dus, of twenty-five verses, less than one 
page is devoted to this period. But, he 
derives it wholly from Josephus, Philo,and 
other very late Greek-writing Jews! This is 
purely mythical. Inthesame clan belongs 
throughout the biography where the 
recital rests squarely on the Bible, the 
Professor indulges repeatedly in long 
quotations from Dean Stanley's ‘ Lec- 
tures on the Jewish Church,” or his 
‘*Sinai and Palestine,” under the plea 
that “his description is so graphic,” 
though always imaginative and often 
unsound. And at the end, the Hebrew 
legend of Moses’ death is introduced 
as if worthy of some account in the nar- 
rative, but with the effect of marring the 
sublime account of the Scriptures. But 
even when Professor Rawlinson speaks 
for himself our confidence is continually 
shaken by statements which reveal him, 
too, to be an unsafe guide and deprive 
his utterances of authority. Only one or 
two kinds of such statements may be 
mentioned. 1. Unfounded conclusions, 
or assertion that is the merest conjecture, 
such as: Because the early king Apepi 
(Apophis) was a monotheist or worshiper 
of the northern deity Sutech alone, there- 
fore “‘ Apepi’s monotheism was a bond of 
union between him and the family of 
Joseph, and may well have been among 
the grounds of the especial favor which 
he accorded to them.” 

The assumption that Moses not only re- 
ceived his education at the university of 
Heliopolis, but, while there, hecause an- 
tagonizel by the priests, must have been 
a*‘lay ’stadent. 2. Theory or teaching. 
contrary to scientific fact. For example, 
of Elrei ani Moses’ battle with King Og. 
he siys: ** Many of the old houses still 
remiin—they are of great strength, low. 
massive, and gloomy.” This is an echo 
of the “ giant cities of Bashan,” and one 
of the wrong stories or false impressions 
given by J. L. Porter therein, which have 
been long ago and many times exposed. 

Of Moses’ view f-om Nebo, he says: 
** Naphtali, if not seen, would have been 
sugzested by the snowy peak of Hermon 
towering aloft in the far northern sky.” 
This is one of H. B. Tristram’s untrue re- 
ports; it was contradicted by Professor 
Paine in 1873, and by Lieutenant Conder 
in 1881, who relates in ** Heth and Moab”: 
“*On the north the ridge of Neby Osh’a 
bounds the picture, entirely concealing 
Hermon and the Sea of Galilee.” Why 
does Professor Rawlinson pre‘er the un- 
reliable Tristram to these accurate ob- 
servers? Why does he choose rather to 
perpetuate proved talsehocds than pre- 
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sent the exact truth? Perhaps, however, 
the most charact¢ristic specimen of wrest- 
ing both the Bible and Nature together 
oceurs at the crossing of the Red Sea. Of 
course, he is in favor of the southern lo- 
cality, and a point between Suez and 
Jebel Attakah. ‘*The movement of the 
Israelites from their second halting- 
place, Etham, may be regarded as almost 
certainly southward, along the western 
edge of the Bitter Lakes to the vicinity of 
Suez. Migdol may be placed at the mod- 
ern Muktala (which is the old werd slight- 
ly changed in the vocalization), Pi- 
hahiroth at Ajrood, and Baal-Zephon 
on the flanks of Mount Attikah. 
Here, in this cul-de-sac, with a desert 
on the oue side of them, the Red Sea on 
the other, and the impassable mountain 
chain of the Jebel Attékah in the front, 
the host of Israel took up its position, as 
commanded, about tive or six days after 
it had set forth. . . It was indeed a 
fearful situation, humanly speaking.” 

Now, the Bible says: *‘ And the Lord 
aused the sea to go by a strong east wind 
all that night’; only this, and nothing 
more. The effect of such a wind blowing 
strongly upthe Red Sea would be to make 
it brimming full at its upper end, through- 
out the whole of its upper half at the 
least, and equally high at every point— 
at its extreme corner near Pithom or 
Heroépolis, at the Bitter Lakes, at Suez, 
off Jebel Attaékah, and far down the 
Gulf—a flood-tide everywhere, an over- 
flow rather than a recession causing low 
water and dry ground where it is wanted. 

In this dilemma Professor Rawlinson 
flies for refuge to Artapanus ap. Alex. 
Polyhistor, Fr. 14, a Hellenist who lived 
not far from the Christian era, who wrote 
how the people of Memphis bad a tradi- 
tion to the effiect that Moses, being well 
acquainted with the district, watched the 
ebb of the tide, and so led the people 
across the dry bed of the sea. But this is 
extra-biblical; no matter, it is a happy 
thought for Professor Rawlinson, who 
hastens to bring it to the aid of the 
Scriptures out of an awkward predica- 
ment. ‘* At once an east, or southeast, 
wind arose, and drove the upper water of 
the shallow bay that lay before him 
towards the northwest, while probably a 
strong ebb-tide set in at the same time 
and drew the lower water southwards, so 
that the bed of the sea was for a con- 
siderable space laid bare. A sort of broad 
causeway, guarded by water upon either 
side, was formed, and upon this the col- 
umn advanced.” And sco between the 
Bible and Tradition,dry ground is obtained 
which neither alone would afford. 

Special pleading could not be carried 
to a greater extreme than this. There 
was a contest between an ebb-tide anda 
strong southeast wind; the wind had no 
restraint upon the sea below, where the 
Israelites happened to be stationed, but it 
had a complete restraint upon the sea 
above that point. The wind readily al- 
lowed one part of the sea to run away on 
the south, so as to leave the bottom per- 
fectly dry, but actually held the waters 
of the other part on the north back asa 
wall, from below Suez up to the head of 
the gulf at Herodpolis on the isthmus. 
The southeast wind operated only on the 
waters above the Israelites. We should 
shrink from charging insanity with an 
absurdity like this. 

Such aconflict or result of natural 
forves is physically impossible; an ebb- 
tide which would reduce one or any part 
of the Red Sea would reduce the whole 
vf it—no wind could be strong enough to 
hold back ebbing water in a body at a 
certain point or line. Wind is able to 
raise waves, but not a watery front. Had 
it been left unsupported by an ebb-tide 
the water of the Red Sea above the Is- 
raelites as far as the utmost extremity 
of the gulf would have run off. at least 
in the channel, in spite of a hurricane. 
In order to be wanting in nothing, Pro- 
fessor Rawlinson’s mosaic ought to be 
adorned, most appropriately as a fron- 
tispiece, with Michael Angelo’s famous 
statue of this great law-giver, by no 
means omitting its horns. 

We had hoped to find this book of a bet- 
ter quality, but it is precisely of a sort 
with most that Canon Rawlinson has 





written to explicate the relation of the 
Empires of Egypt and Babylonia with the 
Scriptures. He can be depended on to be 
inexact, uncritical, and devuut. 


-— 
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INSTITUTUM JUDAICUM PUBLI- 
CATIONS. 








THIS is anew class of missionary litera- 
ture. These pamphlets and books, overa 
dozen in number, coastitute the literature 
of a phase of modern mission work that, tho 
interesting and important, is yet new and 
comparatively little known to America. It 
is the problem of the evangelization of the 
rhildren of Abraham according to the flesh. 
These publications are further noteworthy 
and differ from the ordinary run of mission 
literature in not being mere accounts, more 
or less accurate, of the work done in tbis 
department, but in embracing official doc- 
uments otherwise not accessible, as also a 
number of biblical theological discussions, 
and one work that is the leading authority 
on post-Biblical Judaism. 

The Institutum Judaicum that stands at 
the head of the movement which has re 
sulted in these publications has been called 
into existence through the zeal of the veter- 
an Prof. Franz Delitzsch. The society con- 
sists chiefly of theological students at the 
German universities, and the object is sys- 
tematically to pursue the study of post- 
Biblical Hebrew and practically to engage 
in the work of Jewish missions. Fully 
three hundred and more students at a dozen 
German and Scandinavian Universities have 
entered upon this work, and the co-opera- 
tion of men like Strack, of Berlin, v. Orelli, 
of Basel, and others has been secured. 

The series of publications before us is 
worthy of such a movement and of such 
men. The most interesting are probably the 
four that refer tothe remarkable Jewish- 
Christian movement in Southern Russia, 
headed by the learned lawyer, Joseph Rabin- 
owitch. The only official information we 
have of this agitation is found here. No, 4 
in the series contains the original ‘‘ Doc- 
uments,’’ which proclaimed the faith of 
these people; No. 5 is a continuation of these 
( Fortgesetzte Documente); No. 9 contains 
two sermons of Rabinowitch; and No. 16, 
the last of the series, and in many respects 
the most noteworthy, contains the autobi- 
ography of the leader, together with several 
of his addresses and letters. The informa- 
tion here given brings out this movement 
in clear relief. Itis distinctly a National 
Jewish Christward agitation, i.e. an en- 
deavor to bring the Jews asa nation to an 
acceptance of Jesus of Nazareth as the Mes- 
siah promised in the Old Testament, and 
at the same time to preserve whatever 
can be preserved of the National pecu- 
liarities of the Jews, such as circumcision, 
observation of the Sabbath, pascha celebra- 
tion, etc., which these people regard as not 
inconsistent with the full compliance of the 
New Testament revelation. The faith of 
this new communion is furiher peculiar in 
this, that they propose not to form any or- 
ganic connection with any existing form of 
Christianity, but with the avowed aim of 
ignoring the historical development ot doc- 
trines since the Apostolic age, to draw their 
teachings directly from the New Testament 
sources, without having any special regard 
for the formulz of doctrines as found in 
the Orthodox Churches of our times. An 
analysisof the ideas of this new congrega- 
tion as presented in these official declara- 
tions is extremely interesting and instruct- 
ive. The movement stands unique in 
Church bistory and claims to be modeled 
after the Jewish-Christian congregations in 
the days of the apostles. The revival of this 
ideais a novel experiment is modern church 
life, and the outcome will be watched with 
interest. The autobiography of Rubino- 
witch for the first time makes the origin of 
this agitation an intelligible phenomenon 
of history. It showsthat it was the out- 
come of a long series of endeavors on bis 
part to help his people. After trying every 
means possible to help them in a material 
way, he finally came to the conclusion that 
Israel can be helped only through aspiritual 
regeveration, which regeneration again 
must flow from an acceptance of faith in 
Jesus as the Messiah. This autobiography 
is really psychologicaliy and to a great ex- 
tent theologically, the key to the develop- 
ment and rational understanding of the 
whole movement. 

Next in importance in the series are doubt- 
less two biblical pamphlets by Delitzsch 
himself. No.7 is the German original of 
his article on ‘‘The Bible and Wine,”’ 
which appeared in the Expositor in 1885, 
and No. 8 is a biblical discussion of the 
Messiah as the Redeemer, or better, 
“Atoner” (Der Messias als Versihner). 





ae 
This discussion reminds the Treader of 
Delitzsch’s Commentary on the Hebrews. Jt 
deals chiefly with the Old Testament prem. 
ises and New Testament conclusions, and 
is written with the intensity of persona} 
conviction and heart-felt faith. Asa speci. 
men of scientific Scriptural research it is a 
masterpiece. 

A number of these pamphlets record the 
development of Christian life in prominent 
Jewish converts. No. 1 treats of Hensche}- 
Augusti, a remarkable conyert of last cen- 
tury: No. 2 contains the confessions of 
Israel Pick a modern Nathanel; No. 3 ig 
translation of Saphir’s ‘All Israel shalj 
be Saved,” and contains a discussion of the 
problem whether in Rom. xi, 26, St. Pay 
refers to Israel after the flesh or to Israg} 
after the spirit; No. 10 contains Heyne. 
mann’s “Letters for Jewish Converts.” 
These pamphlets are more than curiosities 
of literature. They unfold how Christianity 
found an entrance into hearts so deadly op. 
posed to its claims as are those of the Jews, 
The answer in every case is that this was 
done through the New Testament. This jg 
important for the study of methods in deal- 
ing with this, the most difficult problem of 
modern missioaary work. It explains also 
why Delitzsch’s classical Hebrew transla- 
tion of the New Testament isin Southeast. 
ern Europe and Western Asia the most 





successful missionary agency among the ~ 


Israelites. Over50,000 copies have been dig. 
tributed there 

No. 6 is a discussion by G. Marx of one of 
the chief arguments of the anti-Semitists of 
Europe, namely, that the official teachings 
of Judaism admit of the murder of Chris- 
tians. This became a burning question 
since at Tisza Eszla a Jew was tried by the 
courts on this charge. A number of Hebrew 
scholars in Austria, notably the Roman 
Catholics Robling and Justas, have made 
this charge, and the discussion has been 
bitter. Marx bases his argument on direct 
Talmudic studies and proves the falsehood 


of the charge against Jewish literature, | 


No. 11 is an account of the new seminary 
established in Leipzig for the purpose of 
educating young men for Jewish mission 
work. Thesoul of the enterprize is Delitzseh, 
who also is the leading instructor. He 
is assisted by several learned converts. No, 


12-15 is anew edition of Glad’s missionary ~ 
work in Abyssinia. It is chiefly interesting 7 


because the author was one of the missiona- 
ries held as captives by King Theodorus in 
1854, to release whom the British sent the ex- 
pedition under Lord Napier,and also because 
he had been laboring among the Falashas, 
or black Jews, a mysterious people, in the 
western part of Abyssinia, with whom he 
has been in constant mtercourse since that 
time 

A second series, which is to contain only 
larger works of learned character, opens 
worthily with the publication of Weber's 
“Lehrendes Talmuds.” This is the first 
satisfactory discussion published of the 
post-Biblieal teachings of the Jews as laid 
down in the Talmuds, Targums and Mid- 
rash. The information is drawn direct from 
the sources, and the arrangement and man- 
agement of this material is according to 
critical principles and is done with 
great skill. The chief importance of the 
work for Christian scholarship lies in this, 
that it enables us to understand the Phari- 
saic system of Christ’s contemporaries, and 
thus to appreciate the historical back- 
ground of the New Testament as this could 
not be done before. This work stands 
alone in its department, and is all the 
more acceptable, because it so thoroughly 
handles asubject that but few can touch. 
Besides Delitzsch, Strack and Wiinsche, 
there are even in Germany not five men who 
could venture to do so. 

Those who wish a taste of the Talmud 
can gratify themselves with little trouble 
and expense inthe treatise ‘* Joma, der 
Mischnatraktat ‘ VersUhnungstag,’” ed- 
ited and explained by Hermann L. Strack. 
It is published in an 8vo pamphlet of forty 
pages, and includes the pointed text, notes, 
vocabulary. and an introduction that has 
respect chiefly to the editions, and manu- 
scripts used as a basis for the text. As 
most students know, this treatise is upon 
the day of atonement. It is published by 
H. Reuther, at Berlin, but is to be had of 
B. Westermann & Co., for thirty cents, and 
is one of the publications of the “ Institu- 
tum Judaicum in Berlin.” 

All the above publications were issued 
by the Leivzig Institute. The society at 
Berlin, at its head Professor Strack, has 
also commenced to do some work in this 
line. A new periodical, Nathanael, is 
being published quarterly, which is & 
worthy companion, but not a rival, to De- 
litzsch’s Saat auf Hoffnung, now already 
in its twenty-fourth year. The Berlin So 


ciety has published also a tract discussing 2 
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the position taken by Jewish literature on 
the “Suffering Messiah,” of Isaiah c, 53 
with an answer somewhat different from 
the traditional. 


— 
> 





Avhorisms, by John Morley,is a pleas 
ing a‘idress before the philosophical institu- 
tion of Edinburgh, which flows along grace- 
fully giving the reader brief examples from 
aphoristic literature and with no particular 
pains to glean in new pastures. The best 
selections we fiad in the book are two from 
Rochefoucauld “ Love of justice is with most 
of us nothing but the fear of suffering injus- 
tice,” and ‘* We have all strength to endure 
the troubles of other people.” (Macmillan 
& Co). The great master in English 
literature of sayings which may fairly be 
called aphoristic if they do not fully meet 
the requirements of the aphorism is Doc- 
tor Samuel Johnson. If the process of se- 
lection could ever produce good results we 
should expect it todo soasapplied to Dr. 
Johnson. At all events the question hasbeen 
submitted to a practical test by George 
Birkbeck Hill, D.C.L. of Pembroke Col- 
lege, Oxford. whose delightful compilation 
Wit and Wisdomof Samuel Johnson lies 
before us from the Clarendon Press, with 
an entertaining introductory survey of 
Johnson’s literary career and character. A 
cursory examination of the collection dis- 
closes many of Johnson’s happy sayings 
which it has been useless to argue against 
for the simple reason that. the very happi- 
ness of expression kept them alive, such for 
example, as hissaying of Watts’s Hymns 
that he had “done better than any one else 
what no one had done well.” No less 
felicitous ix his remark on Pope’s “* Rape of 
the Lock.” ‘In this work are exhibited, in 
a very high degree, two most engaging 
powers of an author. New things are made 
familiar, and familiar things are made 
new.”” In all the long course of abuse 
visited on journalists never was the eterual 
charge against them, put more neatly than 
when we readin the Idler: ‘In Sir Henry 
Wotton’s jocular definition, an Ambas- 
sador is said to be a man of virtue sent 
abroad to tell lies for the advantage of his 
country; a newswriter is‘a man without 
virtue, who writes lies a‘ boiwe for his own 
profit.”,—— Another volume of select extracts 
is Shakespeare and the Bible, Parallel 
Passages and Passages suggested by the 
Bible with the Religious Sentiments of 
Shakespeare, by G. G. Colton, with an 
introduction by the Rev. Robert Collyer. 
This little volume is, however, far more 
than a mere compilation of parallel passages, 
laborious and valuable as such a compilation 
would be. It isa work of love and intel- 
ligent scholarship which throws new light 
on the inexhaustible dramatist. Tie last 
page contains a Parthian shot at Donnelly 
and his Baconian cypher theory, which is 
so peculiarly deadly that we transcribe 
enough to show what it is: 

“It has been asserte d that ‘there is nv line 
of writing, no bit of evidence in existence, to 
show that Shakespeare ever claimed to have 
written one lire of the plays or poems which 
bear his name.’” 

The reader is referred to Sonnet CXXXVI, 
where he will tind the following: 





“If thy soul check thee that I come so near, 
Swear to thy blind soul that I was thy Will. 


In things of great receipt with ease we prove, 
Among a number one is reckoned none; 
Then in the number let me pass untold, 
Though in thy store’s account I one must 


be: 
For nothing hold me 380 it please thee hold 
That nothing me, a something sweet to thee; 
Make but my name thy love and love that 
still 
And then thou lovest me- for my name is 
Will.” 


....In The Edinburgh Review ortCritical 
Journal for January, in tbe handsome 
American reproduction of the Leonard, 
Scott Co., will be found an exceedingly in- 
teresting paper on ‘‘Sidereal Photography,” 
which shows the immense impulse which 
has lately been given to this method of stud- 
ying the heavens, and what more may be ex- 
pected from it when the great Lick object- 
ive is working in the Mount Hamilton ob- 
servatory, and when Mr. Common’s greater 
silver-glazed glass reflector is finished. 
Among the striking papers of thesame num- 
ber we note a trenchant, but on the whole, 
healthy review of ‘The Works of John Rus- 
kin,” which we advise our readers to look 
up and peruse for themselves.———The 
current Quarterly Review  signalizes 
itself in the present number witha pa- 
per on “The Roman Catholics in Eng- 
land,”’ which meets the rosy reports of 
Progress made by the Roman Church in 
England with flat denial. The author has 
behind him a formidable array of statistics, 
and makes out a case which it will be hard to 


meet. Heasserts that allover the world 
the Roman Church has gone back since the 
Vatican Council, and that its present po- 
sition in England, notwithstanding the bold 
face maintained, is fully understood by the 
leading prelates andis a matter of much con- 
cern among them. Thesame number con- 
tains a delightful paper on ‘‘ Layard’s Early 
Adventures,” a sympathetic review of 
“Cabot’s Life of Emerson,’’ with other mat- 
ters of interest to American as well as Brit- 
ish readers, especially the conservative de- 
fense of the Cabinet, and of the success of 
their policy in Ireland. 


....Senator Blair, of New Hampshire, 
in addition to his occupation with the Edu- 
cation Bill, has found time to compose a 
large ociavo volume on The Temperance 
Movement; or, the Conflict Between Mun 
and Alcohol, which is desjgned for the 
widest possible effect among the people, 
and can hardly fail of adding new force to 
the growing feeling of alarm in view of the 
progress of alcoholism as a trade and a vice. 
The volume before us opens with eight 
chapters, which, in something less than one 
hundred and fifty pages, bring out the 
latest medical theories and scientific conclu- 
sions as to the relation between alcohol and 
the human system, its possible value as a 
medicine and its certain injury and danger 
as drunk for any other purpose and in any 
other circumstances. We have next five 
chapters on the general effect of alcoholism 
in society, on crime, on wealth, on industry, 
etc. In the fourteenth chapter the author 
turns to the question of remedies for which 
he has really but one—Total Abstinence. 
He discusses the subsidiary forces and in- 
fluences which may be relied on to promote 
the disuse of alcobolic drinks, such as edu- 
cation and law. Among the various legal 
systems proposed he sees good only in Pro- 
hibition, and it is bis conviction that to be 
effective this must be national and become 
a part of the Federal statutes. Chapter 
xix is devoted to the Woman Suffrage 
movement in its relation to temperance. 
Senator Blair believes that tbe extension of 
the auffrage to women would have a power- 
ful effect in promoting the prohibition of 
the treailicin rum by Federal law. In the 
toliowing cha, ter he sketches the history of 
the temperance movement. Chapter xxi 
review. the action of the various Protestant 
Churches and shows what they have done 
and are doing foe temperance, while the 
following chapter contains an interesting 
and useful sketch cf the attitude of the 
Roman Catholic vody as represented by its 
leading preiates. One chapter is occupied 
with the various secular temperance organ- 
izations, one exclusively with the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, and in the 
closing chapter in ayswer to the question 
**What shall we do next ?”’ Mr. Blair takes 
strong ground for Federal constitutioval 
amendment as the next and final objective 
puint toward which temperance reformers 
of al! classes and in all sections of the coun- 
try should direct their efforts. The value 
of this work is very much enchanced by 
statistical tables, physiological diagrams 
and illustrative portraits, of which it con- 
tajns so many in life-like reproduction as to 
give it something the character of a temper- 
ance album or a portrait gallery of temper- 
ance workers. The tables, diagrams, and 
statistics areintroduced in the most effect- 
ive way and add much to theconclusive- 
ness of the book. (William E. Smyth Com- 
p3ny, Boston.) 


....Before our readers settle down to the 
conclusion that Africa is soon to be re- 
deemed by the establishment of the Free 
Congo State we advise them to read Wm, T. 
Hornaday’s Free Rum on the Congo, and 
What it is Doing There. Hannah Whitall 
Smith, Secretary of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, opens the little book 
with an Introductory Letter, whose first 
point is to quote an appeal made not long 
ago to Bishop Crowther by one of the most 
powerful Emirs in the West of Africa 
through the Rev. C. Paul, a missionary. It 
runs thus: 


* Salute Crowthers, the great Christian minis- 
ter. After salutation please tell him he is a 
father to us in this land: anything he sees would 
injure us in this Jand, he would not like it. This 
we know perfectly well. The matter about 
which I am speaking with my mouth write it; 
it is as if done by my hand. It is nota long 
matter; it is about baras4 (rum or gin). Barasd, 
barasd, barasd, it has ruined our country; it has 
ruined our people very much; it has made our 
people become mad. I have given a law that no 
one dares buy or sel! it, and any one who is found 
selling it his house is to be eaten up; any one 
found drunk will be killed. I have told all the 
Christian traders that I agree to everything for 
trade except barasd,” etc. 


This is the keynote of the effective appeal 
made in the little book named above. The 





author covers the whole ground. He shows 





the effect of civilization on savage tribes, 
and how Africa has been opened. He traces 
the founding of the Congo Free State, its 
effect on the rum traffic there, where the 
rum comes from, and in what quantities, 
and discusses the question who is respon- 
sible and what can be done. It appears 
that in the course of the one year, whose 
statistics are reported, the Netherlands, the 
United States, Great Britain, France and 
Germany together sent into that country 
10,377,166 gallons of intoxicating liquors, and 
those of the cheapest and most poisonous 
description. This is the awful summary 
which now confronts us and which the 
author of this book makes an honest at- 
tempt to bring home to the conscience of 
the American people. The bookis a painful 
one to read, but no serious-minded person 
interested in the redemption of Africa can 
afford to overlook it. The story and the 
appeal form an impressive comment on the 
giant evil we have been fostering so long at 
home. The volume is one of the publica- 
tions of the Woman’s Temperance Publica- 
tion Association, Chicago. 


....We should expect Dr. William M. 
Taylor’s Scottish Pulpit from the Refor- 
mation to the Present Day to be one of his 
best publications. He remains enough of 
a Scotchman forthat. The volume is com- 
posed of the lectures delivered by the author 
to the students of Yale Theological Sem- 
inary in 1886, when, for the seeond time, he 
was appointed to address the young men on 
the Lyman Beecher Foundation. The series 
as a whole is a course in Homiletics taught 
by examples from Scotch history. What- 
ever these lectures may have been as deliv- 
ered, the printed volume is an inspiring re- 
animation of the noble characters who 
made the noble history of Scotland. There 
is no country in the world, unless it is our 
own, whose history counts for so much in 
the daily life and common motive of the 
people as Scotland. It counts for so much 
in both cases for the same reason—that 
there is a world of character in it. The re- 
ligious element is strong in both, andin 
both, the part acted by the ministers of the 
churches is that which in other countries, 
ina more worldly way, falls to the princes 
and nobles; so that Dr. Taylor in taking 
for his theme the Scottish Protestant pul- 
pit has undertaken to write about the seed 
royal of that people. Aftersome prelim- 
inary survey he begins with John Knox 
and carries his sketches forward to Mel- 
ville, Rutherford, Dickson, Livingstone, 
Leighton, the Field-Preachers, the Moder- 
ates and Evangelicals, Thomas Chalmers 
and the Pulpits of the Dissenting Churches. 
For a series of addresses to young men in 
training for the ministry nothing could be 
happier or healthier than these lectures. 
The models are large, free and natural. 
They are neither technical, conventional, 
courtly, bookish, nor even churchly in any 
limited sense of the word. The didactic 
purpose does not appear at all in the lec- 
tares, but the didactic impressivn is uncon- 
sciously and most efficiently made in every 
page. The }-ersonal descriptions are graph- 
ic and are luminously and powerfully dis- 
played in connection with the religious his- 
tory of the times. These lectures abound 
in pithy sayings, Scotch humor, good Scotch 
anecdote, and altogether make a combina- 
tion of good qualities and good things. 
(Harper & Brothers.) 


...-Prof. G. Stanley Hall’s new quarterly, 
The American Journal of Psychology, is 
an admirable example of what can be done 
to help students in a special department by 
an able Review conducted strictly and in- 
telligently on its own line. The second 
number ofthe American Journal of Psy- 
chology, which is just out, contains three 
papers: ‘“ The Relation of Neurology to Psy- 
chology,” by Henry H. Donaldson; “ Insist- 
ent and Fixed Ideas,” by Prof. Edward 
Cowles; and “A Critique of Psycho-Physic 
Methods,” by Joseph Jastrow. The most 
useful part of the Review is, however, the 
fifty odd pages of really admirable notices 
of recent psychological literature and Notes. 
A reader with this publication in his hand 
has spread out before hiin a bird’s-eye view 
of the entire course of recent psychological 
experiment and speculation. (Baltimore: 
N. Murray, Publisher.) The Popular 
Science Monthly opens with an original pa- 
per of much value on “The Economic Out- 
look,’”? by David A. Wells, in the series he is 
writing for the Monthly; Andrew Dickson 
White finishes his series, ‘‘ New Chapters in 
the Warfare of Science,”’ in which we find a 
singular story related by Dr. W. B. Carpen- 
ter to the effect that when Dr. Smith 
planned his “ Dictionary of the Bible,” it 
was decided to give only so much of the re- 
sults of modern criticism as were compati- 
ble with strict conservatism; as, for exam- 








ple, to go in for Geology but to maintain a 





universal deluge. When the article on 
“ Deluge” came in it was so advanced that 
the editor would not print it, but as there 
was not time for a second article, just the 
word ‘ Deluge’’ was put in, with a reference 
to*‘ Flood,” which came far enough later to 
allow time for a new paper. The second pa- 
per was, however, worse than the first, and 
accordingly, ‘‘ Flood’’ was deferred, with a 
reference to ‘‘Noah,’”’ in which the point 
was evaded in generalities. Among the nu- 
merous papers and selections offered in the 
remaining bill of fare we note one*of very 
considerable practical importance by Dr. T. 
Mitchell Prudden on ‘“‘ Our Ice Supply and 
Its Dangers.” 


....A posthumous publication of the late 
Daniel Curry, D.D., LL.D. The Book of 
Job (According to the Version of 1885), 
with an Expository and Practical Com- 
mentary, recalls the vigorous, able and 
clear-headed author to something like his 
old place. It is immensely to Dr. Curry’s 
credit that without possessing in any re- 
markable degree the resources nor the abili- 
ties of the original scholar he has put his 
commentary to as large an extent a3 he has 
on that plane. His preparation consisted 
necessarily in the study of such authors as 
Ewald, Delitzsch, Davidson, Cheyne and 
Stanley, whose studies are employed in this 
commentary with rare su:cess. The strik- 
ing points of the work are laid down in the 
introduction. Dr. Curry holds to the canon- 
icity and authority of the book. No one 
has put into more convincing and from the 
popular point of view more satisfactory 
English, his conception of the spiritual 
character, religious point and value of the 
book. Asto the date of composition, Dr. 
Curry wisely leaves a wide margin. He be- 
lieves that it comes to us from some writer 
in the line of Solomon’s successors who 
could not have lived later than the end of 
the seventh century B. c. He is inclined to 
the view that the book is not intended to 
represent historical events or actual con- 
versations, but that itis a poetic represen- 
tation of actualities in human experience 
and in God’s treatment of men. This is sub- 
stantially Luther’s view,that there was such 
aman as Job, but that the conversations 
and events described in this book were only 
historical, as they are correctly de cribed as 
having their actual counterpart in buman 
experience. The spirit of the work is broad, 
genial and appreciative. We need not add 
that itis thoroughly eyangelical, and that 
although the stream of recent commenta- 
tion on Job is already at high tide. This 
new ¢eontribution will not be lost and has 
not been anticipated by any that have pre- 
ceded it. (Phillips & Hunt. $2.00.) 


....Neither the wits nor the preachers 
seem thus far to have made much im- 
pression on the fair daughters of fashion. 
We shall be glad to hear that some one 
among all the hard-working preachers who 
are wearing out their lives in the hard 
struggle, has hit as hard a blow as Mr. 
Philip H. Welch sends outin his The Taitor- 
Made Girl, Her Friends, Her Fashions, 
and Her Follies, to usher in Lent. It is a 
series of imaginary but humorously real- 
istic conversations in society situations, and 
on society subjects, with illustration- in the 
same key by C. Jay Taylor. The iugenious 
silliness of the dialogues is only matched by 
their truth to nature. The book is rot 
done either in the dial gue or in the illus- 
trations in that vein of exaggeration on the 
one hand, and of comic resemblance on the 
other hand, which would bring it within 
the limits of caricature. The artist evi- 
dently felt that the reality was absurd and 
silly enough for all his needs, and very sensi- 
bly went to work to set the world a-laugh- 
ing at a truth which is stranger and more 


ridiculous than any comic fiction could 
make it. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00.) 


...- Those who recall the lectures on Ke- 
clesiastes, delivered two years ago in West- 
minster Abbey, by Dean Bradley, will be 
glad to get the companion series now first 
published by the Clarendon Press, Lectures 
on the Book of Job delivered in West- 
minster Abbey, by the very Rev. George 
Granville Bradley, Dean of Westminster. 
Th: se lectures touch the high-water mark 
of modern scholarship and of modern think- 
ing, feeling, and believing as to the Bible. 
They are written in perfect and transparent 
candor, in simple style and, as the utterance 
of a faith which, though conscious of some 
change in its foundations, is secure, con- 
fident and at peace. These lectures were 
first delivered from notes during the winter 


of 1882 and 1883, when they made so deep an 
pm owe Hg that the P ng Pa en- 
couraged to re-write them for the press, 
which was done in the autumn of 1885, The 
general critical position of Dean Bradley, 
as to authorship and date, does not vary 
substantiall rom Professor Cheyne’s. 
They are published by the Clarendon Press, 





and Macmillan & Co., New York. (31.90.) 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


J. H. KURZENKNABE, of Harrisburg, 
Pa., has brought out a condensed system of 
reading music—“‘Music at Sight: with Hints 
on Vqcal Culture,’’ by the head of the firm. 
It is intended chiefly for self-instruction 
and is simply and clearly written. 


.. The genealogical record setting forth 
the history and biography of the Cutts 
family, which a member of that connection 
has long been preparing, is now fast ad- 
vancing toward completion. [twill be soon 
published (in a limited edition of three 
hundred copies), by C. H. Cutts Howard, of 
256 Tompkins Avenue, Brooklyn. 


.»» D.C. Heath & Co. will publish March 
ist, the old English Epic poem “Judith.” It 
Will be edited with introduction, transla- 
tion and glossary, by Professor Albert S 
Cook, of the University of California, who 
has endeavored to adapt it tothe scholar, 
the academic student and the general read- 
er. 


.««« Thomas Whittaker hasin preparation 
aseries to be known asthe ‘‘ Contemporary 
Pulpit Library” at one dollar per volume, 
being a series of sermons by the greatest 
preachers of our times. The first volume 
willcontain fifteen sermons by Canon Lid- 
don. This will be followed by volumes 
from Canon Farrar and Bishop Magee, of 
Peterborough. 


.-The veterinary profession have long 
been in need of a thorough and reliable dic- 
tionary of veterinary terms; the only work 
of the kind being avery brief compilation 
by Dr. Going, now out of print. To suppy 
this urgent want, Dr. A. Liautard, of the 
American Veterinary College has been pre- 
paring a dictionary for several years past, 
and William R. Jenkins, New York, will 
undertake its publication. 


. Mr. Spurgeon has sent a letter to Rob- 
ert Carter & Bros., of this city, disclaiming 
having expressed any serious reflections on 
the financial treatment which English au- 
thors receive from American publishers; 
and especially acknowledging the generous 
conduct of the old firm addressed, in regard 
tothe sale here of his popular sermons and 
religious works that have passed through 
their hands. 


.. That wonderfully sumptuous and use- 
ful foreign publication <Art and Letters, 
which comes to America fromthe Paris 
publishers, Boussod, Valadon & Co 
through the Scribners, is now to be printed 
with an English text, carefully translating 
the original French, of the magazine. This 
wise departure will greatly enhance its in- 
terest here. Subscribers to it can now elect 
to receive an edition in English orin French. 
It is sold at six dollars the number, or seven- 
ty-two dollars per year, the payment being 
mouthly or yearly. 


...A book of interest to canoeists and all 
lovers of Nature, which will soon be pub- 
lished by A.C. McClurg & Co., will be 
“Historic Waterways,” by Reuben G. 
Thwaites, Secretary of the State Historical 
Society, of Wisconsin. It givesa detailed 
account of six hundred miles of canoeing 
down the Rock, Fox and Wisconsin Rivers. 
To t e student of American history it will 
also be interesting as it describes minutely 
the water highways in use by white men 
since the times of Jean Nicolet, who trav- 
ersed them in 1634 and Joliet and Marquette 
in 1673. 

....We understand that arrangements 
have been made for the publication at Chi- 
cago of a new weekly paper of high grade, 
moral and intellectual, and which will 
stand on a basisof entire independence, 
politically and commercially. Among the 
gentlemen interested in it, and who support 
it with a liberal capital, are Hobert C. Tay- 
lor, Charles P. Bryan, Reginald De Koven, 
and HarryB.Smith. It will be devoted to the 
purity of the ballot and the reform of the 
suffrage, to an intelligent modification of 
immi.«ration laws, to the thorough reform 
of the Civil Service and to such modifica- 
tion of the Tariff as will give protection 
when it is required without interfering with 
fair trade or building up * trusts’? and mo- 
nopolies,and it will advocate an internation- 
alcopyright. The paper isto contain re- 
views, correspondence, short stories and 
editorials. Itisto be first class in all re- 
spects, and is to be known as The Ameri- 

can. 
= El De = —_— 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Music at Sight. A New and Attractive Course 
of Music Lessons. With hints on Vocal Cul- 
ture. For Use in the Public School and 
Singing-Class, = forming a complete se as 
ineteactor H Reseen nkna be, 6xii 


PP lence of a Diplomat in Turkey. |! Sam- 
uel 8. Cox, late Minister to Turkey. 


extitd, 





sateiant Perils. and Opportunities. The Dis- 
cussions of the General Christian Confer- 
ence, held in Washington, D. C., m 
7th, 8th and 9th, 1887, nnder the auspices and 
direction of the Evan, — ie ance for 
the United states. xt, p = i,417. New 
or Co 


York: The Baker & Taylor Co...... .....+++« $1 
Shakespeare and Chaucer Examinations. Ed- 
ited with some Remarks on _ the Class-room 
Study of Shakespeare. By William Taylor 

Thom, M.A, 7%x5, pp. 346. Boston: Ginn 13 

pecabenht:_. cnabeunhsnensndrenessgiphieteriees 0 


Pilgrims and Puritans: The Story of the Plant- 
ing of Plymouth and Boston. By N. Moore. 
Ts Hs GEe~. EID sec cence daresanconene 08 
Another Letter to Mr. Ingersoll from a Believer 
746x4, pp. 52. Detroit, Michigan: Custis M. 
We arcinatbecdnebensene<dnacscugeeguaion 01 


The Geological Evidences of Evolution. By 
Angelo Heilprin. 74x54, pp. 99. Philadel- 
phia: Published +4 SE GN sc nscocsaedess +e 

A Life Interest. By Alenenéer. 8 

pp. 450. New York: y UES BOK cscccvess 1 00 


The Soul; or, Rational;Psychology. By Eman- 
uel Swedenborgh. © Translated ene Edited 
by Frank Sewall, A.M. 934x684, pp. xxvi, 
388, New York: New Church Board of Pub- 
lication 50660 eneeneneneeensscnsesnensesbesdcseecees 


The Graphic System of Crsons Drawing. Ar- 
ranged by Hobart B. Jacobs, and Augusta 
L. Brower. In four parts. 7x94. New 
We Be OEE OS Wikre ctennnses cccsecsccose 


Hand-book to Accompany the Graphic System 

of Object Drawing. Arranged by Hobart B. 
Jacobs and Augusta L. Brower. 734x544, pp. 
5 DOO CRUG. cc ccccccccccoscesscceccsccceccecese 
Pleasant Waters: A Story of Southern Life and 

Character. By Graham Taylor. Tog x434, pp. 

215. Philadelphia: J.B. Lippincott Co...... 
The United States of Yesterday and § To-Mor- 

row. By William Barrows, D.D. 76x54, pp. 

viii, 482. Boston: Roberts Brotners bomsedeeu 
Treasure Island. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 

734x514, pp. villi, 292. The same....,............ 13 
The Gospel According to St. Mark. By the V 7 

Rev G. A. Chadwick, D.D. wax dy pp. 

New York: A. C. Armstrong & BOB .. secccee 1 
Origin of the Disciples of Christ. (Campbell- 

jtes.) A Contribution to the Centennia An- 

niversary of the Birth of Alexander C AMY 

bell. By William H. Whitsitt, D.D., LL. 

Pe Ts ee BUND BI ce vcccdccccevessccsicce 100 











_ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
MAXIMINA. 


By DoN ARMANDO PALACIO VALDEs, author 





of ‘The Marquis of Peiialta. 
$1.50. 


12mo, 


This powerful and dramatic work describes life in 
Madrid at the time when the revolutionary fever was 
rife. The heroine is a beautiful girl from the provin- 
ces, married to an aristocratic young editor of a liber- 
al journal, Her characcer is drawn with marvelous 
fidelity. Journalism, politics and society life furni-h 
the scenes, which are painted with a brilliant touch. 
The book abounds in witty and humorous episodes, 
which form all the deeper contrast with the more se- 
rious and tragic portions of the story. It is one of the 
notable books of the day. 


INITIALS AND PSEUDONYMS. 
By Rev. WILLIAM CUSHING. 
8vo, cloth, $3.00; 


Second series. 
half morocco, 86,00. 


The publishers take pleasure in announcing the pub- 
lication of the supplementary volume of Ir. William 
Cushing’s “initials and Pseudonyms.”. The volume 
has been ‘prepared with the utmost care to insure ac- 
curacy; and a vast amount of biographical aud bibli- 
ographical information has been incorporated. The 
two volumes contain unquestionably the fullest and 
most accurate compilation of the sortextant. They 
are simply indispensable to all libraries and iuerary 
workers. 

Also. uniform with the above, First Series. §vo, 
cloth, $5.00; half morocco, $7.50. 


THE LORD WAS THERE. 


By ANNA SHIPTON. 


“Anna Shipton occupies » niche all her own; for 
while ail her chapters could be described as se rmou 8, 
they are unique sermons, afterthe order of those ot 
rrances Ridley Have rgal. They are gems; and no 
single reading can reveal their many and varied ex- 
cellences. 


1l6mo, 75 cents. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 














Ne incananccncincnustinescacixce cqncesees #1 25 
Napoleon andthe Russian Campaign.............. 1 0 
Where Love Is There God Is Also...............+5 oO 
The Two Pilgrims ~« = 
Fe I Fe i occ cccctccevestccesccescsmeceve 1 0 
SEN Prien cacccecuabscconncennsecesvescaeseens 125 
TE EP SM nacnacsavedmensnretaonesiesesdneteasevens 1 25 
Pe Bis evncsdesénes 00 senteahovessactiancsnes 1 25 
Les Miserables, 5 vols., Illustrated Edition.. 7 50 

Popular Editioe,in one vol 150 
Tennyson’s Works, “* Handy Vol. -- 60 
Mrs. Shillaber’s Cook Book.....0000. cccccccccsccee 1 25 
PUNE. TRIORER cass ccccdccsssesveses- +00 -cececes 1 50 
Ne BING oc cc attetdndescccesonscdeasies coe 2 
Boyhood of Living Authors......... ove BOD 
Famous American Authors........... oe on BH 
Girl’s Book of Famous Queens................-.606. 150 
Se Ie GEE GI. divcdusesccéconccsiicceccséscsas 1 2% 
Fairy Legends of the French Provinces........... 125 


For sale by all. book sellers. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 


13 Astor Place. New York. 
INSTITUTION OF THE °* 
“Society of The Cincinnati.” 


Formed by the officers of the American Army of The 
Revolution, 1783, with extracts from the proceed- 
ings of its general meetings, and fromthe Trans- 
actions of the New York State Soc lety. By John 
Schuyler Se re ary, 

2 vols., 8vo. Paper, $10.00. 

This work has been prepared at great expense by 
the Society, and the entire edition is limited to AO 
copies, of which only a tew remain unsold. Thosede- 
siring to secure ac opy should send us their order at 
the e: smaae stmoment, AS THE PLATES ARE ALL DE- 
STROYEI! 

Send for descriptive circular. 


BRENTANOS, 
5 Unien Square, New York, 
1€1 State St., 17 Avenue de L’Opera, 
Chicago. France. 


EXACT PHONOCRAPHY,- pa 


A System with CONNECTIBLE STROKE V OWEL 
SIGNS; 4 Geo. Kk. Bishop, Stenogravher of N. Y 
Stock Exchange, and Law Stenogr’r; member (and 
formerly Pre sident) N. Y. State Stenogr’rs’ Ass’n, 
etc. CUMPLETE INSTRUCTION BOOK, of a sys- 
tem that secures EXACTNESS with BREVITY. All 
principles illustrated with Se d fullness. 
~6U pp.. 222 photo-engraved. rice, bound in flexible 
leather . Circulars sent. Address, GEO. RK. 
BISHOY, N. Y. > tock Exchange, N. Y. City. 








THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE. 





NEW BOOKS. 


The Story of Creation. 


A plain account of Eveline. By EDWARD CLODD, 
author of “Th hildhood of the World,” etc. 
With 77 fee 5, “a diagrams. Crown vo. 
Cloth, $1.75. Just ready. 
“The object of this book is to present. in as clear 
and compendious a torm as the {mportant nature of 
the subject permits, an accountof the origin and 
development of the universe, with its totality of liv- 
ing ano not-living contents. There is no lack of popu- 
lar expositions of that part of the theory of evolu- 
tion which explains the origin of life forms, but the 
resent work is believed to be the first attempt of the 
<ind to deal with the larger questions of cosmic de- 
velopment in a language as free from technical 
terms as seems possible.” 


Our Sentimental Journey 
Through France and Italy. 


By JOSEPH and ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL, au- 

thors of “A Canterbury Pilgrimage,” etc., etc. 

W'th map and 124 illustrations by JOSEPH PEN- 
NELL. Crown $vo. Cloth, $.175. Just ready. 


III. 


‘ Thy Heart with My Heart.” 


Four simple letters on the Holy Communion. By the 
Rey. P. H. NEWNHAM, M.A. 18mo. Cloth, 25 cents; 
paper, l0cents. Just ready. 


Early Adventures in Persia, 
Susiana and Babylonia. 


Including a residence among the Bakhtiyari and other 
wild tribes, before the discovery of Nineveh. By 
SIR HENRY LAYARD, G.C.B., author of “Nineveh 
and its Kemains,” etc. In two volumes, Svo, 
cloth, with colored frontispiece and illusti ations 
and maps, $7 

. . From. the merely instructive point of view 

Sir Henry Layard’s new book is a welcome addition 

tothe literature of travel. , . It abounds with 

interest. It is indeed a charmingly told story of 
genuine adventure one of the most inter- 
esting regions of the world.’ ’—{ London Times. 


An Inquiry into Socialism. 


By THOMAS KIRKUP. Author of the article * Social- 
ism" in the “ Encyclopedia Britannica.” Crown, 
Svo, $1.50. 

* Amida flood of books Sood as subject itis by long 
odds the best.”"—[N 

e This book & a. = rational and read- 
ab le. = [Boston Beacon. 

° A well-written book, and it gives in a small 
compass aclear and interesting account of a subject 
which is much talked of but little understooad.”’—{ Lit- 
erary World (London). 


ANEW WORK BY PROF. MAX MULLER 


Biographies of Words and the 
Home of the Aryans. 


BY F. MAX MULLER, Crown $vo, $2. 





For Sale by all Booksellers. Sent on receipt of 
price, by the publishers, 


Longmans, Green & Co., 


15 East Sixteenth Street, N. Y. 
A CHEAP EDITION 


The Crisis of Missions. 


Rev. A. T. Pierson, D.D. 16mo. 
Cheap Edition, in paper covers, 35 
cents. Fine edition, cloth, gilt top. $1.25. 


All denominations have vied with each 
other in their earnest commendation of 
this remarkable book The fact that five 
thousand copies were sold during the first 
year of its publication is the best evidence 
of the hearty appreciation of it by the 
Christian public. 

In the little volume before us the history of mis- 
sions is unrolled as a scroil; the marvelous provi- 
dences of God are traced in letters which glow with 
the intensity of the writer's convictions.—Baptist 
Herald, 

It should be in every librery and every household, 


It should be read, studied, taken to heart ana prayed 
over.—Congregationalist. 

{ could wish that your volume was in the hands of 
all the clergy.— Bishop Stevens, 

A tinely book and a very interesting one.— Episco- 
pal Kecorder. 

It is as fascinating as a novel.—Christian at Work. 

Its compact statements crowd volumes of facts into 
single crisp sent« nces.— Westin.nster Teacher. 

It gives a valuable résumé of the whole subject— 
the fiela, the agencies, the work already done, and 
the conditions and possibilities for the future.— 
M-thodist Review. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
520 Broadway, New York. 





*Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the 
pr ice. 


THE UNITED STATES OF YESTERDAY 
AND OF TO-MORROW. 


By WILTIAM BARROWS, D.D., author of “Oregon: 
The Struggle for Possession.” lfmo. Cloth. Price, 
$1.25. 

CONTENTS—How Large is the West? Surprising 
Distances in the United States; The Six Growths of 
the United States; Growth in Settlements; Ancient 
Chicago; TheGreat American Desert; Large Land- 
holders in the United States; Wild Life on the Bor- 
der; Pioneering in Education; Lynch Law; Eastern 
Jealousy and Neglect of the West; The Railway Sys- 
tem of the West; The Empire of the Future; Conclu- 
sion. 

“ Everybody speaks glibly about ‘Our Great West.’ 
There are few persons living inthe Eust who know 
just how great this Westis. A real service has been 
done, therefore, by Dr. Wm. Barrowsin his attempt 
to picture the great Westin all its vastness to Eastern 
people who hxve not traversed its mighty distances 
as he has done.’’— Boston Daily Advertiser. 


Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, post-paid, by the 
publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
BOSTON. 
END to T.C. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY 











Catalogue of New and Old Books free. Seud for it. 
McHA LE KOHDE & CO.,T and 9 Courtlandt St., N.Y. 


Oxford Clarendon Press 


PUBLICATION 8. 


An excellent Selection from the 


Sayi o and Writings of 
*, Johnson. 


WIT AND WISDOM 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


SELECTED AND ARRANGED BY 


GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL, D.C.L. 
12mo, £2.00. 

The range of topics covered is wide, and the little 
book ... is of a kind to do good service to 
speakers, teachers, and writers, while those who 
read simply fur amusement will find in its pagesa 
vast quantity of interesting and suggestive matter. 
. » The soundness of Johnson's common sense 
and the independence of his inteliectual habits are 
brought into strong relief by these methodiaed ex- 
cerpts.—New York Tribune. 


GOLDSMITH. 
SELECTED POEMS, 


Edited with introduction and notes by 
AUSTIN DOBSON. 
16mo., $1.00. 

The same qualities, tempered by a certain grace 
and tenderness, alsoenter into the best of his poems. 
Avoiding the epigram of Pope and the austere coup- 
let of Johnson, he yet borrowed somethin z from each, 
which he combined with a delicacy and an amenity 
that he had learned from neither. . . . Little, in 
fact, has been omitted, with the exception of Vida’s 
Game of Chess, the oratorio of The Captivity, and the 
admittedly perfunctory Threnodia Augustates.—From 
the Introduction. 
Dr, Martineau’s New Book, 


A STUDY OF RELIGION, 


its Sources and Contents. 
By JAMES MARTINEAU D.D., LL.D. 
2 Vols., 8vo, $6.00. 
CONTENTS 
INTRODUCTION, 
I. What is Religion? 
{ilI, Why Ethics before Religion? 
BOOK I. THE LIMITSOF HUMAN INTELLIGENCE 
CONSIDERED. 
Chap.I. Form and Conditions of Knowledge. 
Chap. II, Appreciation of Kant’s Doctrine. 
Chap. III. Absolute and Empirical Idealism. 
Chap. lV. Reiativity of Knowledge. 
BOOK II. THEISM., 
Chap. I. God us Cause. 
Chap. II. God as Perfection. 
Chap, III. Unity of God as Cause, and God as Per- 
fection. 
BOOK III. REVIEW OY OPPOSING SYSTEMS, 
Chap.I. Phantheism. 
Chap, If. Determinism and Free Will. 
BOOK IV. THE LIVE TO COME. 
Chap. L. Death in its Physiologic al Aspect. 
Chap. II. Death in its \letaphysical Aspect. 
Chap, IlI, Death in its Moral Aspects. 


By the same Author. 


Types of Ethical Theory. 


Second Edition, in 2 vols , Crown $vo. 
Price, $4.50, 

“A more important contribution to the science of 
ethics has not been made by any living writer; and 
many a reader who has been perplexed by the specu- 
lations of some contemporary thinkers will be grate- 
ful to Dr. Martineau for his masterly presentation of 
adeep spiritual philosophy.”’—Stf, Jumes’s Gazette. 


MACMILLAN & CO., New York, 


_112 Fourth Avenue,. 


THE 


BYRNES-HAW THORNE 
SERIES, 


From the Diary of INSPECTOR BYRNES, 
Chief of Detectives, N. Y.—By JULIAN 
HAWTHORNE. Each complete in1 vol. 
16mo, paper, 50 cents, extra cloth, $1.00. 

JUST PUBLISHED, 

SECTION 558; or, 


THE FATAL LETTER, 











New Editions Now Ready of 
AN AMERICAN PENMAN. $ 





A TRAGIC MYSTERY. 





THE GREAT BANK ROBBERY. 





“On tke news-stands. in the hotel corridors, ou 
the railway trains, the works of Byrnes-Hawthorne 
vie with those of Stevenson, and Rider Haggard in 
po ularity, and possess the unusual merit of truth.” 

‘he Evening Sun, A 


VICTOR. 


A Novel. By ELuery SINciarr. 1 vol., 
16mo, paper, 50 cents; extra cloth, $1.00. 


Complete Caialoyue Free on application. 


CASSELL & COMPAN Y,Limited, 





03204 and? 296 wagntaaton Street,Boston, Mass. for the 
‘oweat rates in all pape: 


104 & 106 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
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From the Account of the Famous 
Escape from Libby Prison, in 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 


for March. See below, 


———SOfeet. 
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Libby Prison, The Trnnet. 


estifig stories. 








Vard of heightoring Watchinse. 


O' THRILLING INTEREST in the March CeNTury is Captain Moran’s 
narrative of the eongtruction of the tunnel by which 109 Union officers, 
including hiniself, escaped from Libby Prison by night. 
is illustrated, is as interesting as a story. 
azitié is George Kennan’s ‘Russian State Prisoners,” detailing among other 
incidents thé touching story of the celebration of the Centennial Fourth of 
July (1876) by political prisoners at St. Petersburg. From rags which they 
saved for weeks they made up United States flags to hang from their win- 
dows, and bits of candle illuminated the gloomy prison court-yard at night: 
The March CENTURY contains also ‘The i 
Roosevelt, a richly illustrated pajet on cowboy life. 
cles ate ‘‘ Salisbury Cathedral,”. ** Some Pupils of Liszt,” a brief estimate of 
Bismarek’s péctiliar influence, ctc., with other timely features and inter- 
The Lincoln History deals with the siege of Sumter, and de- 
scribes Mr. Lincoln’s part in the events which led to it and in the call to arms. 


Dealers everywhere sel THE CENTURY; price, 95 cents. ''Onxe must read THE CEN- 
TURY, ¢/nolhing else.’ ‘Try the March number, read 








\ 
Exit on Street. 


The paper, which 
Another article in the samé mag- 


dome Ranch,” by Theodore 
Other illustrated arti- 


y March ist. THE Century Co. 
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HENEVER you need a Book or any 


information about Books. call on or | 





write to F. E. GRANT, 7 West 42p STREET, 
New YorK. He has a very large collection 
of Books in every department of Litera- 
ture, both in fine and ordinary bindings, 
He also keeps Stationery. His terms are 
always reasonable, and in many instances 
exceedingly low. He will please you if you 
will only call upon or address him. Liberal 
discounts on all new books of the day. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 








HARPER'S MAGAZINE, . One Year....... 
HARPER'S WERKLY, 2 2. 87000000077 4B 
HARPER'S BAZAR, ) - 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, “  1......."" 2 00 
8®-HAKPER'S CATALOGUE will be ‘sent by mail 


on receipt of nine cents. 


t, 
HARPER & BROS. FRANKLIN SQUARE NW. Y. 





obecial advantages to Lyceums, Assoc 

Clubs and Individuals, to secure Mu sastone, 
and Newspapers at reduced prices. Subscriptions 
may begin at any time. Back numbers and bound vol- 
umes of any mazazine supplied. Send for catalogue. 


_Whitings’s Standard ” Writing Paper 
ae WANTED, AGENTS, ETC. 


to $8 a day. Samples worth $1.50. 
$ Lines not under the horse’s Ne ee 


Brewster SafetyRein HolderCo.,Holly, Mich 




















In the type of this line: more solid - 


literature than any other magazine at $4.00—monthi 
2288 pages a year, $1.00—singlé humber 10¢, tnly, | 





pee . “*I do not know when my stibsttiption to th 
NV SF Liprary MAGASINE pera cam . 
Vf Ide not ittend it shall expire at all so long as 
<4 Lam able to read.”"—Pror. A. L. Perry, Author 
of Political Economy, etc., Williams College, 
“The LIBRARY MAGAZINE is the chef d’ ceuvre 
of the day for quality of selections, variety, and 
bulk. No magazine approaches it, price con- 
sidered. I never turn to it without surprise and 
delight.”—BisHop Epw. WiLson, Metuchen, N.J, 
ALDEN Puntications are NOT sold by Booksellers—order 
direct. 84 page Catalogue of Choice Books sent free, 


JOHN B. ALDEN, PUBLISHER, 


New York, 393 Pearl St,; Chicago, 218 Clark St 
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EDUCATION. 











UCHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 

7 EAST MTH STREET, N. Y. 





Baga SCHOOL BULLETIN 
AGENCY. Eyrecase, N. Y., may be depended 
on to furnish suitable teachers and to inform no others. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


supplies schools with teachers, teachers with positions. 
Send for circular. E.0.Fisk, 15 Tremont Place, Boston. 


@00D TEACHERS Desiring to locate 
elsewhere the com- 
ing season are invited to correspond with us. More 
than one hundred of the best schools and collezes 
employ all their teachers and professors through our 
ureau. Send at once for circulars and blank. Men- 
tion THE INDEPENDENT. Address, 
Cc. J. ALBERT. Manager, 
The School and College Bureau, ELMHURST, ILL. 








NOW READY. 


A New Book by MAX U'RELL, author 
of folin Bull and His Island;* ete.; ete; 


JOHN BULL, JUNIOR; 





Or, French as She is Traduced. 


With an Introduction by GEORGE CARY 
EGGLESTON. 1 vol., i6mo, boards, 50 
cents: cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 


CASSEL1’S COMPLETE 
POCKET GUIDE TO EUROPE, 


Edition for i888: 

Planned by E. C. STEDMAN, compiled by 
EDWARD KING, revised by M: F. SWEET- 
SER, and edited and brought down to 
7 Mr. STEDMAN, with the aid of 





skilled experts in Europe. 1 vol., 16mo, 
eather binding, $1.50. Be 

COLOR: 

- Seid 


A Scientific arid Technical Manual, treat- 
ing of the Optical Principles, Artistic 
Laws'’aud Technical Details governing 
the useful colors in various arts. By 
Prof. A. H. CHurRcH. With Illustra- 
tions. Price, $1.50. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING. 





By R. PHENE SPreRs. With 9 colored and 
15 plain plates. Preface to the Ameri- 
cau édition by WM. R. WARE, Professor 
of Architecture iii the School of Mines, 
Columbia College; NeW York City. 1 
vol., quarto. Price, $5.00. 


Send for Complete Catalogue. 


CASSELL & COMPANY. Limited, 


. 104 and 106 Fourth Avenue, NewYork. 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING ACENTS. 
4ERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO.. 2 Broadway. N.V 


PENTECOST’S BIBLE STUDIES. 


otes on S, 8, Lessons for 1858, 50c. _ 


SEND for the Catalogue o1, Boe so 
KORE TCAST & BROTHERS, 
520 Rrendway New Vnerb 














t q tl Best Service for the money. send 
QUAM, wrens ae 





J. H. BATES, 41 Park Kow, N. Y. 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING AGENT. 
__Boucht out 8S. M. PeTTENGTLL 4 Co., April. 1886 


OUR DAY 


A Monthly Record and Review of Ourrent 
Reform, Oonducted by 


JOSEPH COOK, 
Miss FRANCES E. WILLARD, 
Prof. BE. J. JAMES, Ph.D., 
Prof. L. T. TOWNSEND, D.D., 
ANTHONY COMSTOOK, and the 
Rev. G. F. PENTECOST, D.D. 


With the co-operation of eminent specialists in re- 
form at home and abrvuad, and including the 


BOSTON MONDAY LECTURES. 


Each ntimber appears néar the middle of the month. 
Singie copies;25 cents. Yearly Subscription. $2, in- 
variably in advance. Special rates only to Clubs of 
tenor more. Address ali communications to 


OUR DAY PUBLISHING Co., 
28 Beacen St., Boston, Mass. 


ywewsers PER ADVERTISING, 
76 Peges, 30 Cents, 2 
G. P. ROWELL & CO., 10 Spruce Street, N. Y. 
BOOK AGENT Send for Circulars to Amer- 
ican Publishiag Company, 
WANTED. Hartford, Conn. 








MUSIC. 


MUSICA L-—A cultiyated high soprano and, sight 
reader, experienced, will take engagement in church 
choir. Address i 

SOPRANO, 157 State St.. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FOR EASTER. 


A grand Gospel Service; strong and 
Day of Joy. steriing music interwove” with appro- 
priate Scripture; new Songs for the Congregation 
and Anthe” s for the Choir; devotional and joyful; 
a service which any Pastor might be glad to have in 
the Church or the Sunday-school. Prepared by the 
Rev. RoBerT Lowry. 
Price, $4 per 100; 5 Cents each by Mail, 


Easter Annual No.12 Issued this season. New 


* music by popular com pos- 
ers, and original oF ¥ favorite authors. 
Price, $4 per 100; 5 Cents each by Mail. 











A fine assortrrent of Easter Anthems from 5 
cents to 35 cents each. 
Acomplete Catalogue sent on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth &t.. N. Y. 
Chicago House, 8! Randolph St. 








S.CHURCH &€a.,. Music Publishers.Cincinnati.O 








“THE STRONGEST.” 


Mr. D. L. MOODY is using our latest issue GOSPEL HYMNS No. 5 WITH STAND- 
ARD SELECTIONS at Louisville, with great satisfaction. He says: “ No.5 IS BY ALL 
ODDS THE STRONGEST SINGLE VOLUME WE HAVE ISSUED.” 

wes EDITION, Boards, sent post-paid on receipt of 35 cents, 
WORDS ONLY, Lag os e6 cents. 
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Novello, Ewer & Co.’s 
NEW LIST OF 


MUSIC FOR EASTER. 
ANTHEMS. 


As Christ was raised up.............. W. B. Gilbert, 15 
Be See | J. Barnby, 05 

*Awake thou that sleepest, with Solo, My hope is 
in the @verlasting............cceeees J. Stainer, 12 
Boohsahs 8 GOW. 55.005. <asccscctcece «Geo. R. Vicars, 13 
*Blesseil be tite Gotl afid Father....:.5.S. Wesley, 04 
*Blesséd is He whocometh.:.. ...:.: Chas: Gotihoa; 8 
*Break forth into joy.........5..ssecsseces J. Barnby, 08 
Break forth into joy..............e005 T, R. Prentice; 16 
*Christ being raised.... .:..:..0 ..c088 Geo. Elvey, 08 
Christ being raised.......... ovape teen :W.H Gill, 08 
Christ is risen......55 .....s00. sees E. A. Sydenham, 10 
*Christ i@ risen. .::..::......65 s..as.:Geo. Elvey, 06 
ce a DEBT Pere Peer Thos, Smith; 16 
*Christ Is risen.............. ec ssteccuml E. H. Thorne; 03 
*Christ OUP PassOVET. .......ccccosciccccvecees J. Goss, 05 
Christ our PaGS2VEP... .....cccccccccccces E. V. Hall, 06 
CRA CUP PRO OER soo <cckceccsssvecscee W. Preston, 06 
*Christ our Passover............0+sesseeeees B. Tours, 05 
*God hath appointed a day..............++. B. Tours, 05 
BORGO, vende: cacensacsvdceinssovnesgin A.E. Clare, 0 
CO AR i iatside secs cvissascavacetstaae H. Gadsby, 065 
I know that my Redeemer........ T. Mee Pattison, W 
*I will mention,................ ts sseeesecA Sullivan, 08 
If we DOMBVE: 555 33..000 -cdecccccesssteesse E: Btintiett; 14 
O58 Gp ROM ioe ss csonestsanccsdeuansactnkatel J: Goss; 65 
If ye then be FISEM.........cccccccccccee W.B. Gilbert, 10 
BE re Ce DOOR o:66 00s 00cndécccvcinetce J. Naylor, 06 
*Lift up your hea .s (Messiah)............... Handel, 06 
*Lift up your heads............sss0005 J.L. Hopkins, 05 
*Now is Christ risen..........cccccsscese G. B. Allen, 06 
*Now on thefirst day...............ee:eees -H. Lahee, 05 
Now upon the first day.... .......0.05+ W.H. Monk, 20 
*O give thanks........... ‘conte gaek Senate Geo. Elvey, 06 
®O give thatkS....ccccccccces seccccccesecces J.Goss, 0 
Ogive thanks. .....00.00 cccsccccccceeces 3.8. Wesley, 08 
The Lord is King...+.. ....s0s.eeseeeees J. Pittman, (5 
*The Lord is King::..:.:......:.s...:T. T. Trimnetl, 08 
The Lord is my strength........:... i.e cA: Lowe, 16 
*The Lord is my strength........ sass W. Hs Monk, 05 
*The Lord is my strength.........:.-++0+6 V. Novello, 06 
*The Lord is my strength....:..-.+.++ 5-008 H. Smart, 05 
The Lord hath brought us..........« E. H. Thorne, 05 
*They havetaken away my Lord.....:;. J, Stainer, 05 
*This is the day....... abn snnsthbeness 1.3. Cs Cooke, 06 
This is the day.........cccciise vovsecs H. &. Ottkeley, 16 
OURS Oh PAG so. cccscnersecocsesensecnsdh J. Sewell; 05 
This is the GAy.........ccsecccccceececererees T.Turle, 06 
We declare unto yOu........-eee eeeeee 1. F, Bridge, 5 
Why seek ye the living.............. A. Alexander, 06 

Why seek ye the living (2 voices, S. and A.) M. B. 
FROGGER. < occcccccccccccccccscccccscccecocccvcscegeeess 08 
* Why seek ye the living..........-- E. J. Hopkins, 05 
Whom 800K ye ......65  ceccecreeeeseee cone H. Lamb, 08 

HYMNS 

» $ Cts. 

Oh! The golden glowing morning....... Geo. F. Le 
JOUR. o ccedecdscectesccsiczes pape setae bunk weak » 
Welcome happy morning........ Geo. F. Le Jeune 10 
The Baster Hym® .......sseeeeeeeeeteeet ¥. Novello, (6 


NINE HYMNS WITH TUNES SE- 
LECTED FROM “THE HYMNARY.” 


Christ the Lord is Risen To-day....Sir G. Elvey, | 





Far be Sorrow, Tevrs and Sighs........ Steggall, 

Welcome, Happy Morning...... Sir A. Sullivan, 

Come, ye faithful raise the strain... .Sir A. Sul- 
livan...... Sebecccctcoercodce $0b0eencecoese ove eees 

At the Lamb’s High Feast we Sing....German, } 5 

The Day of Resurrection.........+.0.+++ H. Smart, 

Jesus Christ is Risen To-day....... Ch. Gourod, 

Jesus Christis Risen To-day..... .. Old Melody. 

O Riessed Trinity............-scee+s .Old Melody, 

Soon the Fiery Sun Ascending.........- German, 





CAROLS. 


FIELD, J.T.—TWO EASTER CAROLS. Christ 
is risen and Easter Flowers are blooming 





TWO EASTER CAROLS. Second Set. 
The Crown is on the Victor’s brow, and 
Welcome happy morning...........+.++sese«+s 08 

HELMORE, T.—CAROLS FOR EASTER. Set 
to ancient melodies. Vocal score. 1&mo, 
ditto, folio size with voice parts and Piano- 


forte accOMpaniMENt..........--eeecccreeeeeees 1 
ditto, Melody Only.........ceccceeeeeseeeeeeee 2E 
Words OD)Y.......ccccccccccccscsccccccseesscseses 0s 


HUDSON, H.—SIX CAROLS FR EASTER- 
GOUNOD, CH.-TROISIEME MESSE (de 


Pagues). Vocal score, 8vo paper, 75 cents; 
Fuil Orchestral Score............-s.seseeeeeees 16 0 


(All above marked * may be had in 
Tonic Sol-Fa Notation; price 55 6 and 
8 cents each.) 


Ask for NOVELLO’S EDITION, 
Novello, Ewer & Co., 


129 FIFTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 
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TAXATION OF CORPORATE IN- 
DEBTEDNESS. 


THE bill for the taxation of corporate 
indebtedness, which was first recommend- 
ed by Comptroller Chapin in his very able 
special report upon taxation, made in 
1886, and which was not adopted by the 
last session of the Legislature of New 
York, has been again introduced in the 
present legislature. The bill provides in 
substance for a tax upon the holders of in- 
terest-paying scrip, bonds or certificates 
of indebtedness issued by corporations, at 
the rate of half a mill on each dollar of 
par value for each one per cent. of interest 
paid; the tax to be paid by the corpora- 
tion tothe Comptroller and to be deducted 
from the interest payable to the holders 
of the securities. The tax is laid upon the 
scrip, bonds or certificates of indebtedness 
owned by residents of the state, and it is 
by the proposed act made the duty of the 
treasurer of each corporation to make a 
report of such resident owners under oath, 
and the act provides in substance, that, in 
making such report, it shall be presumed 
that all the scrip, bonds or certificates of 
indebtedness issued by the corporation are 
owned by residents of the state, except 
such as are known to the officer making 
the report to belong to persons not 
residents of the state. 

The scheme of taxation outlined in this 
act is novel, but it seems tous to be essen- 
tially a just, expedient and efficient system 
of taxation. It is, in fact, a tax upon the 
owners of corporate evidences of indebt- 
edness collected through the instrumen- 
tality of the corporation itself. The pro- 
posed tax amounts to one-twentieth of the 
amount of interest paid, which is cer- 
tainly reasonable in amount, and is in 
fact less than the law contemplates in the 
case of taxation on ordinary personal 
property, altho of course under the 
actual system of taxation in New York 
personal property is in fact subjected to 
almost notaxation. The amount of prop- 
erty invested in such corporate securities 
has become, in modern time. enormous, 
and there is no go~d reason why the own- 
ers of such property should not be sub- 
jected to a proper share of taxation. Such 
a system of collecting a tax has always 
worked very well when applied to a tax 
against the owners of the stock of corpor- 
ations. The system of collecting a tax 
upon the stockholders of a bank, for 
instance, by having the bank deduct it 
from dividends is always simple and 
efficient. 

The most serious objection to the pro- 
visions of the pending bill, which a hasty 
examination of it has suggested, arises 
from the difficulty of ascertaining who 
the owners of such securities are. A 
very large part of corporate evidences 
ef debt; in use in this country, consists of 
securities which are negotiable, passing 
by delivery without any transfer upon 
the books of the corporation. In most 
cases the corporate officers have norecord 
or means of knowledge as to who are the 
owners of such negotiable securities. In 
the case of registered bonds or securi- 
ties of any kind, a record of the owner- 
ship of which is kept by the corporation, 
no such difficulty arises; but as the bill 
pending before the legislature is so drawn 
as to make a report, to be made by the 
Treasurer of the Corporation, giving the 
names of the owners of the various evi- 
dences of indebtedness, the basis of levy- 
jng the tax, it may result that the law if 
enacted, may be very largely nullified by 
the inability of corporate officers to make 
a report stating the namesof the owners 
of its negotiable securities. If the making 
of such areport tothe Comptrolier should 
be under the law a prerequisite to the va- 
lidity of the tax, which would appear to 
be the cage from tke provisions of the bill, 
the proposed bill, in order to be effective, 
should probably be modified so as to meet 
this objection. Most corporations in pay- 
ing interest upon negotiable bonds simply 
cash coupons by whomever presented, 
without knowing who owns the bonds. 
It probably would be competent for the 
legislature to tax the owners of such 
bonds whether their names are known 





or not, and to provide that the corpora- 
tion shall retain the tax upon the pay- 
ment of thecoupons. The general theory 
of the bill, however, is excellent, and we 
trust that with such amendments as will 
serve to make it effective, it will be 
adopted by the legislature. 


CONVICT LABOR. 


THE universal sentiment among civil- 
ized nations is that persons who are con- 
victed of crime, and imprisoned as a 
punishment therefor, and who must dur- 
ing such imprisonment be supported by 
the general public, may justly be com- 
pelled to work, and, if pussible, earn 
enough to pay the expenses of their sup- 
port. There is no injustice in this arrange- 
ment, and it is best for the convicts them- 
selves, alike in respect to their health, 
their happiness and their morals, and 
also their prospects in iife after the term 
of their imprisonment shall have expired. 
It would be cruelty to them to shut them 
up in absolute idleness, as wellas a wrong 
to the public. Convict labor is, hence, one 
of the fixed and established principles of 
penal law, especially when the term of 
imprisonment extends over a considera- 
ble period. 

This labor, inorder to be useful, must 
in some way be productive; and the greater 
part of it must be some species of manu- 
facturing industry. It cannot be agricul- 
tural, or labor on canals or railroads or on 
public works, if the convicts are kept in 
prison, Asa general rule, convict labor 
is performed in prisons; anda part or the 
whole of its products passes into the mar- 
ketfor sale, like the products of outside 
labor. They are not consumed in the 
prisons, but sold for what they will bring. 
If offered in the market fcr sale, then, 
like all other products of labor, they form 
a part of the general aggregate of prod- 
ucts offered for sale. 

How large a proportion of this aggre- 
gate in this country comes from convict 
labor? This depends upon the number of 
convict laborers in proportion to outside 
laborers. Mr. Carroll D. Wright, the 
Commissioner of Labor, shows, in his re- 
port for 1886, that the whole number of 
convicts in this country employed in pro- 
ductive industries, including the inmates 
of reformatories as well as prisons, is only 
two-and-a-half per cent. of the number 
of persons outside engaged in similar in- 
dustries. Many of the convicts are in 
prison working at the same trades that 
they previously pursued outside. More- 
over, the productive power of convict la- 
bor, as Mr. Wright informs us, is about 
one-fourth less than of free labor. 
The total product of convict labor is only 
about one-half of one per cent. of the to- 
tal product of free manufacturing labor. 

What then becomes of the hue and cry 
of the so-called labor reformers about the 
competition of convict labor with free la- 
hor, with which these reformers have 
fri: htened the politicians, and in this 
state created such a confusion 1n respect 
to its State-prisons? As we have often 
said, it is nothing buta hue and cry, with- 
out any basis in facts. The simple truth 
is that the products of convict labor in 
this country are so small, in comparison 
with those of non-convict labor, as to 
to produce no_- appreciable effect 
upon market prices, or upon the 
opportunities of outside workingmen 
to obtain employment at fair 
wages. And yet it was just this alleged 
competition, to the damage of outside 
workingmen, that in this state led to the 
abandonment of the contract system of 
prison labor,.and the substitution there- 
for of the state-account system. The 
former system, by which the labor of 
convicts, to be performed in the prisons, 
was sold to contractors at a stipulated 
price, was in 1877 adopted in this state; 
and the result was that in a few years the 
prisons became self-supporting, instead of 
involving a heavy tax upon the people, 
while the convicts themselves were in no 
way damaged thereby. The labor-re- 
formers began to mutter and find fault 
with the system as interfering with out- 
side labor; and in 1883 a Demccratic leg- 
islature, instead of meeting the question 
upon its merits, passed alaw to submit 
the matter to a popular vote at the next 








ensuing election. The decision, upon a 
very small vote of the whole body of 
electors, was in favor of abolishing the 
contract system. The next legislature 
did abolish the system, and ever since 
the state has been in a muddle on this 
subject. 

The state-account system is the one 
that now has the sanction of law; and 
the result last year was that the State- 
prisons of the state earned about seventy 
thousand less than they cost, to be made 
good by taxation upon the people. We 
believe that if the contract-system were 
again submitted to the people, and their 
attention was called to the subject so as 
to bring out a full vote, the system would 
be sustained by an overwhelming major- 
ity. It is far the best system the state 
ever had, and the best that it can have, 
and there never was any good reason for 
abandoning it. 


——_s+—_ 2 


THE SATURDAY HALF-HOLIDAY. 


THE Bank Superintendent of this State 
in his report to the legislature, recommends 
that the Saturday Half-holiday Law, passed 
by the last legislature, be so amended as 
to limit its operation to the months of 
July and August, during which, by a very 
general usage in cities, business is sus- 
pended in the afternoon of Saturday. 
Banks and other financial institutions in 
the state are seriously perplexed and em- 
barrassed by the present law. Itinterferes 
with the conduct of their business, great- 
ly to their inconvenience and disadvan- 
tage, and for this reason the Bank Super- 
intendent recommends the amendment 
which he proposes. <A better recommen- 
dation would have been a total repeal of 
the law altogether. 

The truth is, that the law is really of no 
service toanybody. The design of the leg- 
islature in passing it, was simply to humbug 
the working-people, by seeing to do some- 
thing for them when in fact doing nothing, 
except to their injury. If they stop work 
at noon on every Saturday in the year, as 
the law allows them todo, and as they 
could do without any such law, then in 
the aggregate they work twenty-six days 
less in each year, and the products of their 
labor must be proportionately lessened in 
each year. This means to them a corre- 
sponding reduction in the amount of their 
year’s earnings, and in the comforts which 
they are able to buy, while it puts the whole 
state at a disadvantage as compared with 
other states in which nosuch law exists. 
The workingmen are not all fools, even if 
some are; and those who are not fools, 
must see at a glarce that the law is of no 
service to them. 


> 
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IMMUNITY OF BANE DIRECTORS. 





JUDGE SAGE, of the United States Cir- 
cuit Court, in the case of Henry Pogue, 
who was one of the directors of the Na- 
tional Fidelity Bank vf Cincinnati that 
was wrecked by one of its officers, and who 
had been indicted as criminally involved 
in and responsible for this wrecking, laid 
down the following doctrine in regard to 
bank directors’ misapplication of funds: 

“ The defeadaut could not be convicted 
upon this indictment,” said Judge Sage, 
“without proving first that the statement 
was false; se. ond, that the defendent was in 
complicity with the cashier in making it, 
and that he knew it to be false; or third, 
that he had good reason to suspect that the 
affairs of the bank in question were being 
improperly aud dishonestly conducted. As 
a director, in the absenee of any circum- 
stances raising suspicion that there was 
something wrong in the bank, he was en- 
titled to trust the officials of the bank, whu 
were there for the purpose of conducting 
its business. This point was very strongly 
ruled by the Lord Justices in the case 
against the Directors of the City of Glasgow 
Bank. The Judge there said: ‘A director 
is generally a man who has other avocations 
to attend to. He is not a professional bank- 
er. Heis not expected todo the duty of a 
professional in the bank. Heis a man se- 
lected from the community for his position, 
his character, or from the iofluence he may 
bring to bear upon the welfare of the bank, 
and from the trust and confidence reposed 
in his integrity and general ability. I need 
not say it is no part of his duty to take 
charge of the accounts of the bank. He is 
entitled to trust the officers of the bank, 
who are there for that purpose, as long as 








—e | 
he has no reason to suspect the integrity of 
the officials. It can be no matter of impu- 
tation to him that he trusted to the state- 
ments of the officials of the bank acting 
within the proper duties of the department 
which has been intrusted to them. You 
may assume that. It will not, however, fol- 
low from thisthat where special circum- 
stances arise to bring under the notice of 
the directors particular interests connected 
with the general stock company. there may 
not be the , necessity of obligation and 
inquiry, and the obligation of action which 
might not be necessarily inferred from the 
nature of the position which they hold.’ 

“ Any oher rule,” continued Judge Sage, 
““would make it practically impossible to 
obtain as directors, men in whom the com- 
munity would have confidence: they must 
carefully and cautiously perform their 
duty in selecting and appointing the officers 
of the bank, and when that is done they 
have the right, under the law, to rely upon 
them for the proper discharge of their 
duties; and until circumstances arise and 
come to their knowledye. indicating that 
those officers are not acting honestly, they 
have the right to trust them. Any other 
rule, as I have said, would prevent men fit 
for the office of director from assuming it, 
and the result would beto cripple the entire 
banking interest of the United States and 
render the banks powerless to perform the 
tunctions which they exercise with refer- 
ence to the general business of the country. 
I understand that in this case it is not 
claimed that Mr. Pogue had any reason to 
suspect anything wrong in the manage- 
ment of the bank, or anything affecting the 
integrity of the cashier. [I understand that 
the facts are that the statement was made 
and verified by the cashier, and then taken 
to Mr. Pogue at his business house, and at- 
tested by him in gocd faith. Had the case 
gone to trial and the evidence for the Gov- 
ernment shown such a state of facts, and 
nothing more. I certainly should at the 
close of the testimony for the Government 
without hearing evidence for the de- 
fense, and without hearing from the 
counsel of the defense, have directed the 
jury to return a verdict of acquittal. I 
therefore concur in the request of the Dis- 
trict Attorney that a nolle be entered.” 

We are bound to presume that this is 
good law in respect tu the criminal lia- 
bilities of bank directors. It certainly 
rests upon high authority. It is not the 
less true, however, that bank directors 
are often grossly delinquent in neglect- 
ing to give that attention to the affairs of 
a bank which good faith and honesty re- 
quire, and that this is one of the sources 
of the swindling operations perpetuated 
against banks by their officers. Too 
many directors are mere ‘‘ figure heads” 
and notbing else. 
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PROSPERITY OF NEW YORK 
BANKS. 


THE banks of New York City, both 
National and State, are now doing a very 
prosperous and safe business. Very few 
shares are now in the market for sale, 
except at high figures. Quick sales are 
made when offered at a fraction under 
current quotations. The deposits in all 
the banks are now large, and this fact 
alone attracts the close attention of all 
investors. The following figures will 
show the enormous amounts held by 
three of these corporations, viz.: 





I hice: <a sar walainasel hacia $24,224,000 

Importers’ and Traders’.... 21,520,500 

Mac tacnpens co svnsees 20,795,600 

Grand tetal.........0s.000- $66,250,100 
ae ee ee 


NATIONAL BANKS. 


WE present herewith our usual summa- 
ry of the more important features of the 
statements of some of the National Banks 
of this city, which are published else- 
where in this paper. It will be seen from 
the statements that the banks of this city 
can hardly be excelled for good manage- 
ment, as is shown in their constantly in- 
creasing surplus and the enhanced value 
of sales whenever any of their stocks are 


sold. 
NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANE. 


EE ere ar mee $4,497,861 
CIN 55.05 bese cccceesanawed 600,000 
SE cetccdanersendsescvouanced 120,000 
Undivided profits............ ss... 243,985 
UNITED STATES NATIONAL BANK. 
IE asc cccucetees<hacs ngss+ $6,166,019 
EEE: PR 500.000 
NN os anne ss 03s Saccseets 500,000 
Undivided profits................ apr 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THERE has been no quotable change in 
the rates of interest on the money market 
during the past week, and the supply of 
loanable funds has shown sone curtail- 
ment as the offerings on time loans are 
not as liberal as they have been heretofore. 
This is attributable to the falling off of the 
receipts from the interior, and the in- 
creased absorption of money by the 
Treasury Department, as well as the fact 
that there is a slight increase in the de- 
mand for money for speculative purposes. 
There is, however, an abundance of 
money to meet all the requirements of the 
borrower, and the outlook has a very 


' promising appearance, with evidences of 


general prosperity in all the departments 
of trade and finance. The demand for 
money shows a slight improvement 
toward the close of the week, the influ- 
ence of which had a tendency to stiffen 
rates; and it is expected in financial cir- 
cles that the demand will continue and 
rates advance steadily for some time to 
come. Call loans at the Stock Exchange 
and bankers’ balances have been available 
at 2 @ 2} per cent., and time loans on 
mixed collateral have been done at 4@ 5 
per cent. There has been a fair demand 
for commercial paper. First-class bills 
with sixty or ninety days to run, have 
been taken at 44 @ 5 per cent. discount, 
four months at 5 @ 5}, and good single- 
named paper at 5} @ 6. 
STOCK MARKET. 


There was a quiet feeling on the stock 
exchange throughout the week, and the 
trading has been of moderate proportions, 
fluctuations narrow and the situation 
without new features, except that the 
undertone of the market has been very 
firm and prices have been well sustained, 
owing tothe apparent disposition there 
was on the part of the public to buy. 
The complications that exist in the West 
in regard to freight rates has given some 
encouragement to the bear element of the 
market to sell the granger stocks, but the 
eoal stocks have all ruled firm as the 
general resumption of operations is con- 
sidered a question of a very few days. 

U. 8. BONDS. 

The demand for Government bonds was 
somewhat better last week than hereto- 
fore. Investors seemed to take more no- 
tice of them, and large quantities were 
bought for investment, owing to the low 
rates of interest that rule on the market. 
The following are the closing quotations: 

Bid. Asked. 





434s. 1891, Registered..... . ........... 106 107 
44s. 1891. Coupon. he <eiageegesr ee 107 1077 
OD, Bien MORICNTOE. 5 6000 ccke cccccesee ere 254 
4s. 1907, Coupon . onemab 4 


Ourrency ts, 18¥5. . 


BANK STATEMENT. 


The weekly statement of the New York 
City Associated Banks issued on Satur- 
day shows a decrease in reserve of $2,736, 
950. The banks now hold $15,200,425 in 
excess of the legal requirements. The 
changes in the averages show an increase 
in loans of $431,200, a decrease in specie 
of $2,832,300, a decrease in legal tenders 
of $515,100, a decrease in deposits of $2,- 
441,800, and an increase in circulation of 
$19,500. 

BANK STOCKS. 

The following are the closing quotations 

on Bank Stocks: 






Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked, 
America..........171 174 Madison Epuane. 100) 105 
American Ex.. a — ,{Mechanics’. 164 
Asbury Park.. — |Mercantile.... 
Bowery Nat OO Merchants’ 

Butch’s & Drov’s Merchants’ Ex 
Broadway Si ivisiestenee 
i chinaduccese Mech’s & Trad’s. 
Commerce a | eetropors 
eee 
nanesaell {New York 





emica | aes 
Senerel Wasit.. ae 135 | Ninth Nat’l..... 









Seutinental.. 14 = =—135 orth America 

een 500 — |North River 
Chatham - 220 'New York Co 
Citizens’ 150 |N. Y. Natv’lE 
East Riv — |Oriental. 

Eleventh Ward..1500 — /|Pacific. . 
S Nat'l... 7 — |Phoenix 

‘ourth Nat’t..... BEB. 86D [PREE. .cococcsccese 

fth Ave........ sco  — | Peoples’. . 

Si behnterodens 165 - ‘Republic. . 14 
German Amer’n.113. — jShoe x seater . “00 
Gallatin......... 2 — {Second Nat’l..... “w= 
Germania baieneed 200 — |Seventh Ward. 5 15 
Garfield.......... 20 — |State 3 > we ‘Peng 11834 
Greenwich...... § - 4 
Hanov 3% )CU 
~~ Ay & B87 45 

155 
Leather’ Man - Un - 
Manhattan. 161 West Side Bank ‘300 = 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 
The Foreign Exchange market was firm, 
and posted rates for Sterling were ad- 
vanced to $4.85} for 60-day bills and $4.- 





874 for demand. On Saturday actual 
business was done at $4,85@$4.85}4 for 
60-day bills, $4.87@$4.87} for demand, 
$4.874@$4.873 for cable transfers, and 
$4.84@$4.844 for commercial bills. Con- 
tinenta) was firm. Francs were quoted 
at 5.213@5.208 for long and 5.18%@5.18} 
for short. Reichsmarks at 954@95}, and 
95§@954, and Guilders at 404@404. 


FINANCIAL NOTE, 


The purchasing committee and bond- 
holders’ committee give notice to Wa- 
bash bondholders on lines east of the 
Mississippi that the engraved certificates 
can now be obtained at the Central Trust 
Co. in exchange for Wabash first and 
second bonds or for the temporary re- 
ceipts heretofore issued. Full particulars 
can be learned by reading the advertise- 
ment in our financial columns addressed 
to Wabash bondholders. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
Por INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and sold on commission for cash. 

Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances sabject to draft at sight. 

Lists of investment bonds and information concern- 
ing securities furnished on request either personally 
at our office or by mail. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons 
BANKERS, 
28 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORE. 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0. 


NEW YORK. 
MEMBERS OF NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA AND 
BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGES 
Execute orders forall Investment Securities 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain and Ireland, ee Continent, Austra- 
lia and Wesi Indies 


Issue Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make Telegraphic Transfers of Money. 
BETWEEN THIS COUNTRY, EUROPE AND BRIT- 

ISH AND DANISH WEST INDIES. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO,, London and Liverpool. 

United States Government Financia] Agents, 

England. 


Vermilye & Co., — 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 

UY AND SELLON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 


LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 

















23 WALL ST., NEW YORK, FEB. 17th, 18°8. 


REORGANIZATION 


OF THE 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Co. 


In accordance with the terms of the reorganization 
agreement, holders of 


Series “B” Bonds, | OF THE 


Currency Bonds, GHESA- 
Deferred Interest Scrip, | weeny 
First Preferred Stock | OHIO 
Second Preferred Stock, | RAILWAY 
Common Stock, ; COMPANY 


are requested to deposit their securities at once with 
DREXEL, MORGAN & CO., 23 Wall st., New York, 
who will issue negottable receipts therefor, and from 
whom copies of the reorganization agreement and 
all other information may be obtained. 

Due notice will be given by the Reorganization 
Committee when and as the assessments on stock 
specified in the plan are required to be paid. 

The right is reserved to terminate the privilege of 
depositing securities and participating in the reor- 
ganization, or to fix penalties under which further 
deposits will be received. 


DREXEL, MORGAN & CO., 


DEPOSITARIES. 
0. H. COSTER, } 
R. J. GROSS, -COMMITTEE. 
A.J. THOMAS, | 





gages on productive 
eal Estate. Loans approved by Tacoma 


National Bank. 9 BEST OF REFERENCES 


EAST AND WEST. Correspondence Solicited. Address 
_ ALLEN Cc. MASON, Tacoma. Wesh. Ter. 


% FIRST MORTGAGES. 7% 


7 ta carefully selected farms in the most flourish- 
ing and most rapidly growing parts ofthe West. 


6% — Guarantecd Mortgages 6% 
6” Debenture Bonds 6% 


Secured b my A gy and also by the capi- 


THE EASTERN BANKING COMPANY. 
EAST BRN A, BANKING 0 


Francis A. Osborn, . Merrihew, Treas, 


(Aso 


rannum first mort 











Wabash Bondholders 


On Lines East of the Mississippi River. 


Bondholders are hereby notified that Engraved Cer- 
tificatescan now be obtained of the Central Trust 
Co., New York, in exchange for Wabash First and 
Second Mortgage Bonds, or for the temporary re- 
ceipts heretofore issued. 

The New York Stock Exchange has consented to 
place the above Engraved Certilicates upon the regu- 
lar list. 

The Bank Note Company have not yet furnished En- 
graved Certificates for the CONSOLIDATED 
CONVERTIBLE, the 7s OF 1879, and the 
FUNDED DEBT BONDS; but assoon asthey are 
received further notice will be given. 

Nearly $20,080,000, out of a total of about $28,000,000, 
have assented to the plan, and proceedings for its 
consummation under the agreement will be prose 
cuted without delay. 

Pamphlets giving details of the reorganization may 
be obtained from the Central Trust Co., 4 Wall 
Street, New York, 

JAMES F JOY. | 
THOs. H, HUBS BARD, ; Purchasing 


WELLES, ; Committee. 

0. D. — J 

CYRUS J. LAWRENCE, 

HENRY K. Mc HARG, 

THOS. B. ATKIN 

FRED’K in LAWRENCE, 
NEW YORK, February 25th, 1988. 


7 PERCT. GU ARANTEED PoRTeaGrs. SEMI- 
ANNUAL INTEREST PAYA AT THE IM- 
PORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ War i. BANK,N. Y. 


The Guaranty Investment * acc 
OF ATCHISON, KAN., Eastern Office, 191 Broadway. 


Capital, $250,000. Totai Liabillty, $400,000. 
Investors purchasing our securities have carefully 
placed and well-secured mortgages. For full infor- 
mation and our monthly builetins, call upon or ad- 
dress THE GUARANTEE INVESTMENT CO., 
191 Broadway, New Y ork. 


THE AMERICAN 
INVESTMENT CO., 


150 Nassau Street,New York, 
Offer extraordinary inducements in 


oO INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 


! Bondholders’ 
\ Committee. 








L ALL GUARANTEED. 
Assets, Oct, Ist, 1887, $1,866,856 68 
D. Send for full information and references. 





SAFES] OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First 1 ¢, Mortgage Bonds, 7 to § per cent. 
Semi-Annual Interest, Nego ‘ated by the W.B. 
Clark Investment Co.,in *#ns of #200 and upward. 
Frome | payment of Principala d Interest Coupons 
ade re mite ed to lender without charge. 
BEST L LOCATI NIN THE UNION, Fifteen 
Years’ Experience, Ample Capital. Wide connec- 
tions. Refer to the Congregationalist. Send for form, 
circular and references before you invest elsewhere. 
W.B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO.,, 


Incorporated. Capital $200,000. 
Minneapolis, Minn, 


KANSAS AVS, OMPANT, 


Paid-up Capital and § "$225,000. 00 
Devotes . nny poe oe, “ negotiating First Mort- 
e Loans tor Eastern Investors. 
Absolute wBafety. ood Rates, 
For ——- and a ay rticulars, address. 











H. E. Ball, Pres’t Morrell, Vice-Pres’t. 
B. R. Wheeler, weet. ° P. T. Bartlett, Ass’t-Sec’ y. 
Topeka, Kan. 31 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass 





CHOICE INVESTMENTS. 


WE have for sale first mortgages on improved farms 
located in the best portions of lowa and Dakota. 
Also mortgages on business and residence properties 
2 Des Moines. For particulars and references, ad- 


DES MOINES LOAK AND TRUST CO.,, 
Des reg ¢% 
Or, R. E. Carpenter 38 Park R 
Edward Forsythe. 703 $ Walnut Street. Phila. 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


REAL ESTATE & PRIVATE BANKERS 
365 Robert Street, Corner 5th. 
ST, PAUL, MINN, 

Investments made. Money loaned. Interest Coa- 
nat Pad and ‘ie cavirecs. etwessae Dios 


: eren: 
National Bank, St. Paul Trust Co., National German 
Ameen Bank, St. Paul, Minn. Corr 





St. Paul, Minnesota 


THE acknowledged commercial and financial me- 
tropolis of the great Northwest. Population 200,000, 
The cost of buildings erected in 1887 was $11,000,000, 
and if placed side by side, would reach sixteen miles 
There is no safer investment than in loaning money 
on St. Paul Real Estate orin buying praperty which 
is constantly advancing in value by reason of the in- 
crease of population and actual improvements, 


The undersigned has had {ifteen years’ experience 
inthe Real Estate and Loaning business. Careful 
and conservative in eli his dealings and with an es- 
tablished reputation, he respectfully asks your at- 
tention and hopes to gain yourconfidence and form 
business relations which will prove mutually bene- 
ficial. Correspondence solicited. 


_ RUSH B. WHEELER, 


American Loan & Trust Co., 
113 BROADWAY,N. Y. 


Capital, Fully Paid - - $1,000,000, 


THISCOMPANY TRANSACTS A GENERAL LOAN, 
TRUST AND FINANCIAL BUSINESS. 
Receives money on Deposit subject to check, and al- 
ows interest on balances. 
All Chee: he pass through the Clearing-house. 
MAKES INVESTMENTS OF MONEY. 
ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, 
GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, etc. 
ALSO, AS REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT 
An Authorized Depository for Court and County 
Treasurers’ Fuads, 
ROWLAND N. HAZARD, President. 
GEORGE 8S. HART, ViceProskient 
JAMES 8. THURSTON, Sec’y and Treas, 





DIRECTORS. 
JOHN L. MACAULAY, GRANVILLE P HAWES 
JOHN |. BLAIR, JOHN D. KIMMEY, 

W. F. BROW NING JOHH Ross. 
ROWLAND N. HAZARD, ALEX. G. BLACK 
GEORGE 8. lak TT, ELIAS C. BENEDICT, 

WM. B. DINSMORE, WM. P. ANDERSON, 
PREER WYCKOFE JAMES ‘5. THURSTON 
THOMAS LL. WATSON, GEORGE A. EVANS 





JULES ALDIGE ARLES. PARSONS, 
WALLACE C. ANDREW 


‘GERMAN-AMERICAN 


REAL ESTATE 


TITLE GUARANTEE COMPANY 
(CAPITAL, $500,000), 


Examines andG arantees Titles to Real Estate. Pro- 
tects Purchase: and dlortgagees By OO a Permanent 
Guarantee Funa REQUIRED BY 


DIRECTORS: 


A. L. Soulard, Presiilent; Chas. F, wis: Vice-Presi- 
FA A. Koppel, Secretary; Wm. Wagner, Treasur- 
er; Chas. Unangst, Counse 

J. A. Beyer, Geo. W. Quintard, John Straiton, = 
schwarswaeider, A AA. Wedemeyer, G. C. Clause 
James Fellows, Jacob F. Miller 


HON. NOAH DAVIS, CONSULTING COUNSEL. 
Offices: 34 Nassau St. (Mutual Life Build- 
ing), 203 Montague St., Brooklyn, 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago, 
SE, oi vse ccvtasssccaransedtennine 1857. 


REAL ESTATE Bi'ihutticie! 
PROPERTY RENTED 23% 


remittances made promptly. 


T AXES - assessments looked after and 


First Mortgage for a t ft 
LOANS Carefully negotiated. 


THE MIDDLESEX BANKING C0 
Oa ye UP rrr ok eek 


NTURE- BONDS 


and mortgage Notes Guaranteed. Inte’ 
payable at National Bank of the Re bitg 
.Y. Under same supervision as 
meabe. Chartered 1872. Amount of “gutatan 
ing o>ligations Limited Ls ott 
Offices: Boston, 54 Equitable Buildine: ewer 
Wali St; Philadelphia, 512 Walnut St. 




















THEO. 


(for 12 years Postmas 


REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT, 


DEALER IN SECURITIES, 
127 West Gth Street, Kansas City, Mo, 
Money loaned at 6 to 8 per cent. interest, semi-an- 
hually without cost or risk to owner. Investments 
made in real estate and notes. Send for pamphlet, 
“Information to investors.” 


. CASE, 














WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE 
Lawrence, TRUST co. Kansas. 


Capital, - -  %1,000,000.00 
7 Per Cent. Guaranteed Mortgages. 
6 Per Cent. Gold Debentures. 


S O. THACHER, Prest. Nat. Bank, Lawrence, Kan., Prest. 
W. E. Guireitu, Prest. Merchants’ Nat. Bank, Law- 
rence, Kan., General Man 
M. PERKINS, Ist Vice- Pres. “Sy V. B. BULL, 2d Vice-Pres. 
E. EMERY, Auditor. H. Perkixs, Secretary. 
. A. AMBLER, Treasurer. 
OFFICES: 
137 Broadway, — % SW C.C. HINE & SON, Agents. 
ALBANY, N.Y. M 3. SUAS, , M'rs N.Y.&N.E. 
THERESA, N. Y. C. COLLIS, Agent. 
3t School St., BOSTON, MASS. M D. BROOKS, Agent. 
102 S. 4th St., PHILADA., PA. FRANK SKINNER, Mor. 
Write for full information. 
L. H. PERKINS, Secretary, Lawrence, Kansas. 


Solid Iowa Investments. 
THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., 


of Des Moines, Jowa, with capital of $150,000, of- 
fers Guaranteed I jewe } aay es Cd 6 As} 


F. 
P. 





fy fire im mortgage Iaposlted’ with biheat A 
merica 
Loan and fra ~~, ©., of New York. merican 
rences. 





KANSAS CITY 


SHARES $100.00 EACH 
IN 


Knickerbocker Heights Syndicate 


An absolutely safe investment, which will roe 
over 33 per cent. profits in less than one year. 
have just secured a tract of the finest ground in the 
City Limits of Kargsas City, in the midst of the fash- 
ionable residence section, ata great bargain, and are 
organizing a aygatc: ate to handle it. We oie lat ana 
sell off in lots. property can easily be sold tn par- 
cels to make a oa profit 0 of 33 per cent. 83 sia ry 
lar invested in the syndicate. BHA RE 
EACH, The certificate is full paid, 
and is transferable. It draws 8 per cent. intoveat tri from 
date of issue, and also entitles the holder to receive 
suoh proportions of % of the net profits as the amount 
of the certiticate shall bear to the entire sum in the 
ve ndicate. We retain the ren.aining 4 as come 

tion for our services. Secure shares iy once Ane 
mitting New York Draft for amount of shares want- 
ed. They are selling rapidly. 

J. H. BAUERLEIN & CO., 
Real Estate Investors, 

522 Wyandotte St., Kansas City. 

References: The Commercia! Agencies, 


t oO INVESTMENT 
6 O Oo MreBO 
Have loaned $1,000,000, without loss, 


EDW. G, +, ROBERTSON & CO, 


» Conn. 
REFERENCE, Poon OAK NATIONAL BANK 
Write for our Investors’ Guide. 


THE TIFFANY 
GLASS COMPANY 
Glass Work and Decorations, 


333-335 4TH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


[March 1, 1888, 











COMMONWEALTH 
LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


Cash Capital, #8 100,000. 


Issues 6 per cent. debentures running 6 and 11 years, 
secured by first mortgages on farms and city roperty 
in Kansas and Missouri, held in trust by the Boston 
Safe Deposit and “Trust Company, Boston, 
for A Me peymens of the rinetpal and interest 
of the bonds. These bonds are absolutely the safest and 
best inreatment offered. Also guaranteed mort- 
cages viele ing from 6 per cent. to 7 per cent., interest 

ayable semt-annually. 


OFFICES: 
Neo, 131 DEVONSHIRE ST.,, Boston, 


No. 111 WEST STH ST., Kansas City. 
SEND FOR BOOK TO INVESTORS. 


Capital Subscribed - - 
Capital Paid in (Cash) - 





$2,000,000 

1,000,000 

6 PER CENT, DEBENTCRES and GUARAN- 
TEED FARM MORTGAGES. Interest payable semi- 
annually at any of our offices. “Our mortgages are upop 
improved FARMS ONLY. We lean neo money on 
the unduly stimulated property ofthe towns 
and cities. 


MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
OFFICES : 
NEW YORK, 206 Broadway; | PHLA. cor. 4th & Ches’t 
BOSTON, 117 Devonshire St. | LONDON, , BRATS 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET 


SAFE INVES STMENTS 


IN 


DULUTH REAL 


AND 
VERMILLION IRON LANDS. 


Address J. H,. SHARP, 
Duluth, Minn, 


G6 and 7% 
LOANS 


On Improved City Property 
in the cities of 
ST, PAUL AND DULUTH, MINN. 
COCHRAN & WALSH, 
18 Wall Street, N, . ae 


1% SOLD Q% 
Ist MORTGAGE } i LOAN 8 


Interest and princt Farm Loans, ang adso- 
Inte satisfaction in ao toe oe La on selected city prop- 
erty. Best of references. Security three to six times the loan. 
Interest paid as promptly as U. 8. Bonds, in N.Y. Exchan hg 
your own bank. Nothing safer or more desirable. Send 
10% im advance on six and nine months’ Loans. Security 


'O ample. 
» Ness County Bank, 
KK. C. MERRILL, President. —_— NESS CITY, Kawsas 
ou: duplicate loan and full information, apply to Easterr 
Omee 40 WaTER 8T., Boston, Mass. A. E. ALVORD, Mas 
‘Will call on parties in Boston or vicinity if desired. ees 


a % FIRST MORTGAGE 
7 Bag OANS 


< cone INDIANA, Thisis the best 
Corn and Whéat region in U. 5. 323, bushels are 
raised annually. ey have been ‘settled nearly SO 
years so that improvements are far advanced over new- 
er States. Over 100 miles of railroad in each count 3 
which we loan, making our securities reliable. 
placed ne near $4,000,000 without loss in these 
securities. Over 4) year ‘residence here. Write for 
full particulars to - DICKINSON & CO,, Rich- 


mona, 


FARM LOANS 


SECUREOBY FIRST MORTGAGES 
% % % a re —, 


ANDY GOVERNMENT 


BOND Interest payable PomicA noualiz, 
at office or bank of mortgagee. 12 
qoare’ experience, and Never Lost a Dollar 
or any customer. Best of reference given as to ability, 
steer: ty, and financial standing. If you have money 
to loan, write us for circular an port culars. Address, 


Lehold, Fisher & €o., yak eT 


y parm splatien we refer to Rev. W. A. Welsher, D.D. 

Box t Pastor, Abilene, Kansas, formerly Chalrman 

Executive Committee Missionary pease, and Rev. J 
wilin, ex-Necretary. York, 


"6% and 8* MORTGAGES 


On Improved City and Farm Property. 
Ww. S. BRADDOCK, 


Ne, 24, GERMAN AMERICAN BANK, 
St Paul, Minn, 


PER CENT. FIRST MORTGAGES 


negotiated on property 
loan. The best gecurity in gtitay ; > -- 
ments made jointly and larger interests obtain- 
ed. Send ie; our Joint investment Pian. 
ank Bell & Eyster, SMITH & JACKSON 
References $ Paine & L ardner, Investment Agents, 
ere Am. Ex. Bank. Duluth, Mina. 








ESTATE 


























CORRESPONDENTS WANTED 


To Sell on Commission 


DAKOTA AND MINNESOTA 


MORTGAGE LOANS 


«» Red River Valley Farms. Both princi- 
pa: avd tay erest guaranteed, 

Over 1,000,000 loaned. Six yeas’ Expe- 
rience. rite for Forms, intormation and 
References. 


DAKOTA INVESTMENT CO., 


Incorporated, Grand Forks, Dakota. 


T. B, SWEET, Pres, Geo, M, NOBLE, Vioe-Pres 


Kansas Loan & Trust Co. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS, 


Paid-up Capital, $500,000. 


7% FIRST MORTGAGES 67 


The Old Reliable. 

Every loan made ts carefully tus ed by an expe- 
rien Examiner sent from the office of the ompan 
who is ns asalary and not a commission. His repo 

the papers connected with the loan, are care- 
y reviewed b 5 officer of the Company before 
rovi Fifteen years’ experience; over 
ne gotiated (without loss) for Colleges, 
— — peoupenes Co. press and indi _— 


congress S' Stearn: 
imanager, *Elladelpbin office, airy "Walnut Street, 
Ww Wood, 








Jarvis-Conklin 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO., 


7745 ciITyY, MISSOURI, 


apitul Pt eet sakes toe $1 A O8.00' 
rplus..... ....... " 
Reserve ijt b08, god 
Otters its 6 Sens. Debenture iicnds’ of 500, 
$1, 000 and 85, 000; running ten years, to Truse 
tees, Guardians and Individual Investors, 
ured by First Mortg: on Real Estate worth 
three times the amount of the loan, and ane a = 
Mercantile Trust Company of Ne 
7 ee 00D Secured also by the entire paid-up eres 
oO 
It pipe offers GUARANTEED Stix PER 
CENT, first mortgages on Kansas City business 
erty and improved farms in KANSAS and MISSO TRA. 
Call at office or write for full particulars to 
JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE TRUST CO., 
New York C ity, 239 Broadway. 
Providence, R, i., 27 Custom House St. 
Philadel OM 'Pa.. 144 South 4th 
London, England, % Gresham $8 


8% Guaranteed Mortgages 8% 


ON KANSAS CITY PROPERTY. 
$200 UPWARDS. 


Specially secured by 25 per cent. deposit with Ameri- 
can Loan and Trust Co., of Boston, addition to the 
guarantee of the company. 


10% Syndicate Investments 10% 


in sums of $1, ~ on inside property paying 10 per cent. 
interest and large profits. 


WINNER INVESTMENT COMPANY. 


Capital paid in $300. Assets $2 row 69. 
Surplus and aitetaod protits $851,364 


WILLIAM H. PARMENTER, 


New England General Agt,, 50 State Street, 
BOSTON. 











8), and One-half the 
0 Profits on 


Guaranteed Investment Contracts 
WE invest money ip Real Estate and give contracts 
w Reveey we agree to use our best judgment in buying. 
Take title in your name and sell ——_ good I 
can be realized. e agree to retu to 
principal, 8 per cent. interest, and oneal of a a 
above that. For our services, and our guaranty, we 
receive the balance of the profit in lieu of Commis- 
sions. In long — rience, we have never failed to 
realize for our clients a handsome profit. 
Send for Investment Contract and references. 


Richardson, Day & Co., Duluth, Minn. 


ResoRt, OF THE Cok erTion OF THE 
UNITED STATES NATIO ANK, at New 
York. in the State of New York, a ay close of busi- 
ness, February Mtb, 1888. 

















RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts.... 38 
CPPETOTOTIRs 0c cccccccccscccccsccceseccoces 64 
U. 5. bonds to secure circulation... ou 
U.S. bonds to secure devosits........ ae 600,000 (10 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgages.. ..... 289,255 43 
PE asicccdabentinanesedncece conse 14,160 85 

ue from other nationa! banks............ 367,458 18 
Due from state banks and bankers...... 40,773 17 
Real estate, furniture and fixtures.. ° 5,005 91 
Current expenses and taxes paid 10,770 49 
Premiunis paid 72,584 08 


Exchanges for Clearing-house 
Bills of other banks............. 
Fractional 

asenens an 15 37 


-» 987,306 00 
a4 rece SARIS SD 
ith U.S. Treas 


GST. . ccapccccccncsece 
Legal-tender notes 
Redemption fund w 

















(5 per cent. of circulation) Lichoaubabeanen 2,250 00 
0 as eae Seer eee $6,166,019 42 
LIABILITIES. 
Gaptel sock paid in.. $500,000 00 
urpius fund...... .' 
Undivided profi 4,223 74 
National bank-notes 45,000 
a Sa deposits subject to 
ie ddnnonesesccctesescscan cee $578,565 62 
Guarantee account, —— 
Gs. « aénccnsavadedcesee 65,096 35 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. 20 439 07 
United States deposits........ 0,000 00 
Due to other national banks.. 2,818" 185 36 
Due to state banks and bank- 
Cin cecccsccsscccccasectcessece 1,129,519 28—5,117,796 68 


ica inccdpdecsnsvasennkaobesteceeiintes $6,166,019 42 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83.: 
._E. G, SHERMAN, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true, to the best of my knewlotge and belief. 
SHERMAN, Cashier 
Subscribed and sworn to oF me this 17th den ‘of 
February, 18338. 
JNO. J. MCAULIFF, om 3 pub. 
N. Co, No.5 
Correct—Attest: 
L. C ., MURRAY. ) 
W. T. PEARSALL, $ Directors. 
DA. /LINDLEY, ° § 


EPORT OF THE COMP IRION OF THE 
NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK, New York, 
in the State of New York, at the clon of business, 
ebruary l4th, 188: 
RESOURCES. 






























DOE CRE GINO os crccsccescoccccsccsss 2,687,298 49 
Overdralts.........sseseseesesessers . 307 14 
S. bonds to secure circulation. . 000 UO 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgage: 101,800 00 
Due from other national banks.. %4.738 70 
Due from state banks and bankers ° 57,824 38 
SS ee eee “s 274,000 
Current expenses and — pe aid.. ane 4,957 89 
Checks and other cash items....... 079 3 
Exchanges for Chsaring-beuss.. ae 369,524 24 
Bills of other banks............0.-sseecseees 3,600 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 
om pabsaciabetacksndedehedibtwerennesdemis 398,49" z 
144,679 CO 
55,000 00 
Redempiion fund with U.S Seessurer (6 
per cent. of circulation).......... .. ... 2,250 00 
ee $4,497,861 44 
LIABILITIES. 
Copia mock paid in $600,000 00 
ree coeesovece 120,000 Ou 
t D ivided ~E ceinghentedeeneephethacesakese 245,985 59 
National bank-notes outstanding........ . 45,000 00 
State bank- —~3 puttensing Ceaaddbe= nbay 5,141 WO 
Dividends unpald...........scsscecssecceess 986 9: 
Individual ee sub eet te check 3,225,298 86 
Demaad certilicates of deposit .... 74,141 00 
Certitied checks.............. 47,084 UL 
Due toother national banks. 38,994 & 
Due to state banks and bank 90,479 46 
Suspense account 750 


Tota 
STATE OF New Y (OR! 3 
I, D.C. TIEBOUT, Cashier of he ‘above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of my Enowtonen and belief. 
TIEBOUT, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to , i, me ye 16th Cad ‘of 
February, 1. w. . Po 





heey Public. 
Correct—Attest: 
R. LESHER 
E. NAUMBU RG, 
ED 


( Directors. 
WARD sCHELL, 5 








AMERICAN LOAN AND TRUST Company. 
8 BROADWAY 9th, 
B*, ORDER OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
Dividend of 3 Per Cent. will be paid upon the 
commas stock of this company on the Ist day of March 


"Trancfor books will be Genes B the 25th of Febru- 
ary and be re-openea on t f March. 
JAMES 8. THURSTON, Secretary. 








Commercial. 
DRY GOODS. 





In the market for dry goods the de- 
mand for staple cotton goods continues 
active with prices firm, while woolen goods 
move comparatively slow and buyers are 
very cautious in their transactions, not- 
withstanding they are present in the mar- 
ket in fair numbers, still there is very lit- 
tle disposition to launch out into any new 
enterprises or operations that involve the 
future. The demand in the various de- 
partments of the trade has been fairly 
maintaimed, and the market has ruled 
firm, particularly in cotton goods, and 
manufacturers report that their orders are 
sufficient to keep them busy for some 
time tocome. During the week, or to- 
ward the close particularly, woolens 
were in moderate demand, but prices are 
not yet satisfactory. The reports from 
the West and South are very cheering in 
regard to the progress of the spring trade. 


COTTON GOODS, GINGHAMS AND DRESS 
GOODS. 


The business of the cotton goods de- 
partment shows no abatement of the ac- 
tivity that has characterized it for some 
time past. Agents are kept busy in 
charging up and making deliveries of 
plain and colored cottons on account of 
back orders, but the demand by whole- 
sale buyers is only moderate at present. 
The jobbing trade is steadily improving 
and some of the large jobbers aie doing 
a good package business in some descrip- 
tions, that cannot be secured for prompt 
shipment from the commission houses, 
owing to the temporary scarcity of many 
fabrics. Prices of brown, bleached and 
colored cottons are uniformly firm, and 
cotton flannels have a strong upward 
tendency. Brown and bleached goods, 
wide sheetings, corset jeans and sateens 
are moving steadily, and stocks are very 
light as arule. Colored cottons are in 
moderate request and unchanged, and 
flat-fold cambrics are in meager supply 
and firm in price. For white goods a fair 
reorder demand is reported by agents 
representing leading makes, and prices 
remain firm. There was a good, steady 
call for dress ginghams and cords, and 
leading makes are in scant supply and very 
firm in price. Staple checks and fancies 
are doing well, and standard makes con- 
tinue sold ahead of production, Fine 
Scotch zephyrs, seersuckers, chambrays, 
fancy weaves, rapped tennis suitings, etc., 
are in steady demand by package buy- 
ers, and these fabrics, as well as dress 
ginghams, cords and staplés, are jobbing 
with considerable freedom. Dress goods 
were in fair request by package buyers, 
and the jobbing trade was more active in 
some quarters. Cashmeres, twills and 
Henrietta cloths are closely sold up in 
leading makes, and prices are firmly 
maintained by the mill agents. Printed 
beiges are doing fairly well, and fancy 
cotton fabrics are in fair request. 


WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR. 


There is a growing demand in the de- 
partment of weolen goods,and during the 
week there has been a fair business done. 
There is no less discrimination on the 
part of buyers than there has been in past 
seasons, but they continue the conserva- 
tism in their purchases that has controlled 
their transactions so long. Overcoatings 
are in very good shape. Satinets sell 
about the same as for some time past. 
Kentucky jeans remain quiet. Jersey 
cloths of the finer qualities meet with 
fair sale, but medium and lower grades 
are slow. The movement of dress fabrics 
on former orders is of quite good aggre- 
gate amount. White flannels, and some 
few colored flannels adapted for shirtings 
amd suitings, are in fair demand. Col- 
ored twills and plains generally are quiet, 
and there seems to be nothing out of the 
ordinary rut in the trade in blankets. At- 
tractive patterns in fancy worsteds, all 
wool cassimeres and cheviots are taken 
to a quite good total amount; but piece- 
dyed worsteds and fancies that lack de- 
cided merit are moved with some diffi- 
culty. Cotton hosiery was only in mod- 
erate demand, and a light business in 











—_———_ 


ladies’ and misses’ Jersey vests and spring 
underwear was done by the commission 
houses. Wool hosiery was lightly dealt 
in, and there was an irregular demand for 
heavy shirts and drawers by package buy- 
ers. The jobbing trade in this depart- 
ment was of very fair proportions, a good 
many retailers having lately appeared ig 
the market. 
FOREIGN GOODS. 


The imports for dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January Ist, 1888, 
compare as follows with the same feriod 
of last year. 


For the week. 1888. 1887, 
Entered at the port... $3,927,393 $8,611,215 
Thrown on market.... 4,053,226 3,587,528 

Since Jan. Ist. 

Entered at the port... 26,296,971 24,518,686 
Thrown on market.... 26,247,209 24,506,240 








READING NOTICES. 





TO OUR READERS. 


Tue particular attention of the subscribers of THE 
INDEPENDENT is called to the fact that our subscrip- 
tion business is conducted upon a different plan from 
that of ne_rly all of the religious weekly newspapers, 
Our business is done upon a cashsystem. We do not 
send THE INDEPENDENT to any person until payment 
is made in advance, and the puper is stopped at the ez- 
pivation of the time paid for. Sometimes it happens 
that it is not convenient for a subscriber to send us 
the money to renew his subscription promptly, in 
which case, if he makes a request by postal card that 
the paper be continued until it is convenient for him 
to pay, we always take great pleasure indoingso. We 
believe this cash plan of doing business is very much 
more satisfactory to our subscribers—as we know it is 
to ourselves—than the old plan of continuing the paper 
until adistinct and sometimes emphatic order is re- 
ceived to stop it. Our subscribers will, therefore, 
consult their own interests as well as ours, if they 
will kindly renew their subscriptions two or three 
weeks before their expiration as indicated by the 
yellow addressed label on the last page of the paper. 


CALIFORNIA. 


THE California State Board of Trace, inaugurated 
for the purpose of dissem{nating reliable information 
regarding the State and its resources, representing 
the several counties, will gladly answer inquiries or 
send printed matter pertaining to the resources of 
California. Address‘-alifornia state Board of Trade, 
16 and 18 Second Street, > Francisco, Cal.—( Adv.) 


BAXTER , ENGINE 


J.C. Topp, of 36 Dey Street, paces the 

justly celebrated Baxter Enyines with all of the 

atest improvements, rating from one to fifteen horse- 

wer. ‘They are recommended as being satisfactory 

nm execution and economica! in space. Illustrated 

circulare will be sent to any address »pon applica- 
tion to Mr. Toda at whe 5 Street. New York. 


THE BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG. 


THE citizens of New York and vicinity have an op- 
unity for a short time, of visiting a most wonder- 
Pate object of interest. It is a most magnificent and 
realistic painting of the battle of Gettysburg. It has 
been visited by hundreds of thousanas of people. 
vortions a it Lave been used for illustrating the 
war articles which have appeared in The Century, 
and it is certified as being a correct representation of 
the historic battle of Gettysburg. 


“THE MOORISH MAIDEN.” 


WE have just received through the ow é of the 
Athlophorus Co., 112 Wall street. N. Y, C = of 
a picture called “The Moorish Malden. ‘s ywhie 
—— they furnish upon the receipt of 6 conte 


Pris is a sweet and beautiful picture of a little ant, 
and we have no hesitation in saying that it wil 
greatly sought after by thousands of people was 
they know where it can be e procured. 


DRY GOODS BY MAIL. 


MESSRS. SHEPARD. NORWELL & CoO., of Boston, 
Mass., one of the leading representative dry-goods 
hovses of that otty. have an advertiserent in this 
week’s paper which will be of interest to our readers 

y in whatey er art of the United States they 
may reside. Messrs. Shepard, Norwell & Co. doa 
large business in supplying their customers with dry 
goods through the mails, They send samples, prices, 
and give other information necessary for ful-away 
buyers to purchase with as much satisfaction as they 
could doif they were to — visit their estab- 

shment. 




















FLY FISHING 

IN some of the states the season for fly fishing 
opens April] 15th. It behooves every man who loves 
the gentle artto have his weapons of warfare duly 
selected and burnished. 

A note to Thos. H. Chubbs, Post Mills, Vt. (see his 
advertisement on the last page of this paper), will se- 
cure his illustrated catalogue of Fishing Kods, Reels 
Lines, Hooks, etc. 


GUARANTEED MORTGAGES. 


The Guaranty Investment Co. of Atchison. Fem 
with Eastern office at No. 191 Broadway, New Yo 
pm has a cash capital of $250,000 with Liability’ C 

tockholders of an equal amount, making the total 
liabilit $500,000. The company offer their securities, 
consisting of 7 per cent. guaranteed mortgages an 
ing semi-annual interest, peyenee at The Importers 
and Traders’ National Bank » New York. Would-be 
investors are requested to correspond with the com- 
y. 








THE MAN WHO DISTURBS THE 
MEETING. 
He does not meanto. But he has a bad cough, and 
can’t help it. oo the cough isthe best he bas; bad as 
it is. Throat irritated, Bronchial tubes indamed. 
Lungsin danger, * Perfected Oxygen” wi'l remove 
the whole dificulty. a. Relighttalty. 8 Radi- 
oily. Free and full information by mail rite to 
ter C. ey} M.D , 125 Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa,—( Adv 


Not a Theatrical Performance ! ! 


BUT 


The Most Popular Family Resort 
During the Lenten Season. 


TILE BATTLE CF 


GETTYSBURG 


No Words can Describe this Wonder! 


OPEN DAILY FROM 9A.M. TO It P.M. 
4th AVENUE AND 19th STREET, 
UNION SQUARE. 


THIS IS INDEED A BATTLE. 
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FS vutieible hk Co 


AXMINSTER CARPETS, 


ORIENTAL RUGS. 


The choicest stock we have ever 
exhibited. 


ROYAL WILTONS, 
Axminsters, Moquettes, 


BRUSSELS, INGRAINS. 


Our SPRING STOCK ofthe above fab- 
rics is now complete and very novel. 


Proadovary KH | oth dt. 


NEW YORK. 


L. 0. HOPKINS, JNO. J. DONALDSON, 
Presideat; Vice-Pres’t and Treas. 


Dr. Jaeger’s Sanatory 
Woolen System Co. 


Wholesale and Retail Warerooms, 


627-829 BROADWAY NEW YORK. 


We call especial attention to our Sanatory 
Sheets and Blankets! Our delicate white cash- 
mere, and light, thin, soft and flossy woolen Sheets; 
and our light, fur-like, camei-hair warmth-preserv- 
ing Blankets, are two especially important fea- 
wresof the Jaeger system. 

Intelligent people know the importance of a well- 
ventilated bedroom. Butto secure this with immu- 
nity from the evil effects of “night airs,” has been 
the desideratum. Dr. Jaeger’s system fully provides 
for this. Says the London Times: “ The possibility 
ofthus procuring pure air in the bedroom without 
risk, is one of the most important advartages of the 
System.” 

At the sea-shore, on shipboard, in the mountains (in 
summer), ina word, everywhere where cotton and 
linen sheets absorb and hold moisture to the great 
discomfort and peril of the slumberer, these cashmere 
and woolen sheets are ‘never cold, clammy, and chill- 
ing, but are always grateful to the touch, and emi- 
nently preventive of the colds, chills, rheumatic and 
pulmonary affections so seemingly inseparable from 
the use of cotton or linen bedding in moisture-laden 
atmospheres. 

We solicit personal examination of these peculiarly 
meritorious articles, without which it is impcssible 
toobtain an adequate idea of their extraordinary ex- 
cellence. Theyare partia!ly described and illustrated 
in our Catalogue, which will be sent free by mail on 
application. Samples of material also sent by mail. 

Mail Orders promptly filled, 


827 and 829 Broadway, New York. 


BRANCH HOUSES: 
199 Broadway (Western Union Bldg.) 
366 Fulton St., Brooklyn, New York. 


ealth for Invalids-— Best climate on Earth for 
Consumptives. Wealth in fruit growing; Happi- 
Ress Follows. Three railroads; ine markets; excellent 
openings. Religious & educutional advantages. Great 
resources. Particulars free.Wm.Pabor,Canon City,Col 





IDRY GOODS 


BY MAIL. 


| We have an extensive mail- 
order business throughout the 
|UNITED STATES, sending 
|samples of goods, information 
\ebout fabrics and quoting| 
| prices, thus enabling customers || 
| @nd correspondents in the most | 
|remote parts of the country to 
| buy dry goods at the lowest Bos- 
ton prices, with the addition of 
| postal charges. We solicit cor- 
|respondence and wili send in- 
| structions how to shop through | 
| the mailsto any one mentioning 
jthis advertisement in “The In- 
| dependent.” Address 


|SHEPA RD,NORWELL& CO., 
Boston, Mass. 








—_——_—. 
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= COOD NEWS 
iaeTO LADIES. 


reatest offer. Now's your time 
to get orders for our Oplobeated 


Soin A 
~~ Box a, & and 33 Vesey St... New York. 


TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 
“st VANDERBU RGH, WELLS & CO, 
Tong Slat” Cases and Cabinets, Chases, Stands, etc 
, COMPLETE OUTFITS. 
Engravers’ TURKEY BOX WOOD, Machinests 
East TERN LETTERS. 
cor. FULTON & DUTCH Sts.N, Y. 












Susurance. 
INSURANCE PUBLIC SENTIMENT. 


THE absence of what can correctly be 
called a genuine public sentiment on the 
subject of insurance is a phenomenon 
more strange than hard to make explana- 
tions for. A public sentiment, altho, the 
aggregate of individual feeling, is some- 
thing more as well, including what the 
individual feels in his character asa so- 
cial being. On other subjects, such a 
public sentiment clearly exists; but as to 
insurance there seems to be little more 
than a private and personal sentiment— 
that is, the consideration of what the in- 
dividual can get out of it. 

What should public insurance sentiment 
be? Nobody is readier than we to disap- 
prove all putting of insurance upon the 
sentimental basis and all the = rather 
mushy talk about its bearing of one an- 
other’s burdens ina fraternal, charitable 
or disinterested way. Insurance is one 
form of enlightened selfishness in practice, 
and as an institution it has no just 
claim to special tenderness or considera- 
tion because it does a useful or even a no- 
ble work ; it is business, to be judged as 
such, and if it gets its deserts at the hands 
of the public it will have at least no good 
ground for complaint. But it does not 
get them. It is vilified by the press. It 
is quite generally antagonized by juries, 
as if an insurance company were always 
to be presumed inthe wrong. It is even 
vilified by judges on the bench sometimes, 
arecent instance being at the trial ofa 
suit against an assessment society, where- 
in afair paraphrase of a portion of the 
judge’s charge is thus: ‘‘ This society has 
behaved shamefully and ought to do bet- 
ter ; itiseven worse than the life insur- 
ance companies, which, with their habit 
of paying only when they are obliged to, 
would hardly have ventured to demur to 
a claim like this.” Legislatures look at 
insurance companies as regular and 
proper subjects for special taxation and 
repression, and inthis they merely intend 
to, and quite largely do, reflect public 
opinion. Generally insurance seems to 
be regarded as if it were something dis- 
tinct from mutuality—something which 
can do whatever it is required under suf- 
ficient pressure to do—something to be 
tolerated for what can be got out of it, 


but not tobe respected or trusted. Says 
a recent writer : 


_ “The extent to which unenlightened life 
insurance opinion exists is before us ina 
vast exemplification. Co-operativism, gen- 
erally called assessment life insurance, per- 
meates the land. Upon its certificates is 
written to-day double the aggregate 
amount of the legitimate life policies. No 
matter that the harvest will be the Dead 
Sea’s fruit of ashes, the illusion which can 
create to the eye of faith grapes on thorns 
and figs on thistles, has its phantasmagoric 
play and performance in and by reason of a 
wide prevailing and forceful public sensi- 
bility to the need of some protection against 
the home desolation wrought by death, 
Not by reason of anything in itself, but by 
reason of that to which it relates, does co- 
operativism exist.”’ 


The agregate insurance in force, a year 
ago, in the twenty-nine companies doing 
business in this state was $2,222,413,050, 
and the number of policies 848,481. The 
amount of certificates in force at the 
same time in the 169 societies doing busi- 
ness in this state is not given, but as the 
number of certificates was 836,737, it 
must certainly fall well below the amount 
of the policies; hence the statement above 
copied must be only an estimate, and, 
with all allowances for the mass of un- 
reported certificates, seems an exaggerated 
one. However, instead of showing the 
decadence of the old plan and the supe- 
riority of the new, it merely shows how 
fatally easy it is to be deceived. Yet the 
public .sentiment which exists, ill-found- 
ed and mistaken as it is, too much en- 
courages the assessment delusion. It 
might be paraphrased thus: ‘ Lite insur- 
ance, even if supposed to be safe, is cost- 
ly and extravagant, heaping up‘ riches’ 
without need. It may answer for those 
whocan afford it, but it is out of reach for 
the masses,who must have something sim 
ple, brought down to their comprehen- 
sion and their means.” 

How shall a genuine public insurance 
sentiment be created? Only in one way 
—by unremittingly trying toshow the sub- 
ject as it is and by the slow work of time. 
Progress has already been made, as we 
can see by looking back forty years; prog- 
ress is being made now, as improve- 
ments in life insurance practice prove; 
and even the bad condition of fire insur- 
ance at present is a process in evolution 
to a better one. Even in assessment 
practice there has been a marked change 
for the better, and as reserves come in 
this change will continue. As assets 
in hand take the place of the Hat as cor- 





the. “ee namgon « ee ee 
ner-stone, there will be improvement; in 
other words, just as far and as fast as 
the assessment plan changes into the plan 
it pretends its mission is to supersede and 
hence ceases to be itself, it will succeed 
and live. Itis all a slow process. It is 
sometimesa disccuraging one to watch 
and wait for. Itis a painful one. But 
allreforms areso. There is nothing for 
us but tolabor, hope, and wait. ~ 








INSURANCE STATEMENT. 


THE NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


THE especial attention of every reader of 
THE INDEPENDENT is called to the forty- 
third annual report of the New York Life 
Insurance Company, of this city, published 
in this week’s paper. 

The readers of THE INDEPENDENT have not 
lacked in the past for educational articles 
on the subject of life insurance. We have 
considered it as much a duty on our part to 
teach and preach the inestimable value of 
life insurance as we have of religion or mor- 
als. The publication of the reports of our 
great life insurance companies emphasizes 
and illustrates ourteaching. These compa- 
nies present facts and figures which cannot 
be gainsaid. The only thing is that their 
figures are so large, their transactions are 
su great that it is really difficult to realize 
the tremendous importance of the figures as 
presented. 

The New York Life during the past year 
received from premiums, interests, rents 
and other sources $22,000,000, It paid policy- 
holders #9,500,00U. It received nearly 5 per 
cent. interest on its average net assets. Its 
increase during the year in income was 
33,000,000, in net assets, $8,000,000, in insur- 
ance written, $21,000,000, while the increase 
during’ the year of insurance in force has 
been $54,000,000. Its surpius by the new 
standard of 4 per cent. is $11,846,793.06. 

The fact ought not to be lost sight of, 
that the New York Life is a purely mutual 
company, that its policy-holders numbering 
113,323, probably about 100,000 different 
persons, are partners in business. When 
the company is spoken of, these 100,000 
persons must realize that it is themselves, 
that they are partners in business and what- 
ever makes for the success of the company 
is a success for themselves. If the New 
York Life were to resolve to-day to issue no 
more policies, the heirs of the last living 
policy-holder, whose death might occur 
seventy or eighty years hence, would re- 
ceive the full amount of his policy with all 
equitable additions thereto. One of the 
desirable features of being a member of the 
New York Life Insurance Company is that 
each partner or policy-holder is called upon 
not to suffer loss but to share in the profits. 
One successful feature of the management 
of the company which should commend 
itself to every person having little or much 
money to invest, is that it realized nearly 
5 per cent last year from its average net 
assets. This, to our mind, isa most wonder- 
ful showing. 

The New York Life was the first to adopt 
the non-forfeiture principle, a feature in 
life insurance so valuable that it has since 
been incorporated in nearly all of the 
insurance statutes of the different states. 
The saving to policy-holder by reason of 
the non-forfeiture principle is estimated to 
amountto over $5,000.000 a year. The New 
York Life issues perhaps, a greater variety 
of policies than any other company; striving 
by this means to meet the wants and cir- 
cumstances of the greatest number of peo- 
ple desiring insurance. It pays its losses 
without delay, and treats its members and 
partners with as great consideration as is 
consistent with the interests of ajl. The 
value of such an organization as the 
New York Life Insurance Co. to the country 
at large cannot be estimated. Only widows 
and orphans can tell the truestory. If the 
New York Life isnow distributing nearly 
$10,000,000 yearly to policy-holders, conter- 
ring thereby untold benefits,what will be its 
standard of benefit to the world at the be- 
ginning ot the vext century ? Only men 
who can realize the full importance of great 
figures canestimate it. 

Such a tremendous financial corporation 
as the New York Life Insurance Co., de- 
mands the highest order of financial ability 
inits successful management. Mr. Wm.H 
Beers, President, has been actively engag- 
ed in the management of the company since 
1863. Moreover, the company is fortunate in 
having the services, on its financial and 
other committees, of: some of the ablest 
business men of the city, who compose its 
board of trustees. The greatest praise 
which can be givento this management is 
to compare the statement of the company 
of January 1st, 1863, with the one of Jan- 
uary 1st, 1888. During these twenty-five 
years the country has seen many troublous 
times, but the business of the New York 
Life Insurance Compapy has always been 
successfully pushed to the fore. 








1851. THE 1888. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


37 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and eptitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


HENRY 8S. LEE, Vice-President, 
JOHN A, BALL, Secretary. 





THE UNITED STATES 


life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 





GEO. H. BURFORD President. 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Sec. 
WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary. 





Increase in assets OVer...........+00. $100,000 
Increase in new business........ 40 per cent. 
Increase of business in force........$2,400,000 





POLICIES INCONTESTA BLE, 
CLAIMS PAID PROMPTLY, 
TEN DAYS’ GRACE, 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY, 


The most liberal and equitable contract consistent 
with recognized business principles. 





GOOD AGENTS, desiring to represent the Com- 
pany. are invited to address J. 8. GAFFNEY, Super- 
intendent of Agencies, at Home Office. 


CUARDIAN 


(Capital wholly invested in U. S. Bonds.) 


Fire Insurance Oo.,, of N. Y, 
OFFICE, No. 153 Broadway. 
WALTER K. PAYE, Pres. JAS, C. STEVENS, Sec. 


WASHINGTON 
SE a. eae da Ge 


In thiscompany policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of all 
other companies, in Non- 
forfeitable dividends to 
keep their policies in 
ferce, 

See Charter. 


OFFICE: 
21 Courtlandt St. 














OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORK, JANUARY th, 1888. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the folllowing Statement of tts affairs 
on the 3lst of December, 1887. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1887, to 3ist December, 1887......... $3,642,969 09 

Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st 





SORANT MR nc wns dase csesensccndanse saeiee 1,417,600 13 
Total Marine Premiums ....... eoccesee - $5,060,589 22 
Premiums warked off from Ist January, 
1887 to 3ist December, 1887............0006 $5,652,331 21 
-—————— 
Losses paid during the same . 
SS PEER SO 8 $1,°99,468 25 ° 
Returns of Premiums an 
EXPe@NseB......0.sccceccceces 788,846 38 


The Company has the following Assets— 

viz: 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, Citv, Bank and other Stocks..... $8,622.565 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 1,5£9.100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 


GURNEIOE GD veo cesccccenciccsceccbsccste os 474,439 88 
Premium Notes and Bills receivable..... 1,362,986 (7 
Cash in Bank.............. ec ccvcccsccososses 218,192 40 

Pe RN, LO ee SO ee 812,237,283 35 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding eertificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February uext. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1883 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal] representatives,on andafter Tuesday,the seventh 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty ver cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 187, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the first of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

¢ J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


J. D. JONES, CHARLES P, BURDETT, 
W. H. H. MOORE, HENRY E. HAWLEY, 

A. A. RAVEN, CHA’S H. MARSHA 

JAM OW JAMES G. DE FOR . 
WM. 8S CHARLES D. LEVERIOCH, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, JOHN L. RIKER, 
JOSIAH 0. LOW GEORGE BLISS 





EDMUND W. CORLIES. ANSON W. 4 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, N.D 


. DE 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, ISAAC BELL. 
HORACE GRAY, EDW’D FLOY NES, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, THOMAS MAITLAND, 
JOHN ELLIOT, IR LEY 


AB a 
Cc. A. HAND JAMES A. HEWLETT, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, GEORGE H. MACY 
WILLIAM H. WEBB. LAWRENCE TURNURE. 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 


FOR 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





Price Reduced. See page 31, 
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25TH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF THE 


JOHN HANCOCK 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


For the Year Ending Dec. 3ist, 1887. 


STEPHEN H. RHODES, President. 
GEO. B. WOODWARD, Secretary. 


RECEIPTS IN 1887. 








Ns... 2 aot oY Wuubegdeneetiusaueeetbetees $1, a. 845 31 
RA tyelctbanentesttasesed icrésacseseas 66,133 48 
Ml nksa ditearcnesddueseinnicnes niseocsndd $1,197,978 79 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Death Claims...........+.:++4+: $257,002 02 


Dividends, Sorsenaer’ ‘Vaiues 
and Annuities. ............0..05 
Commissions to Agents. . $ 

—w Examinations 






Renta. uted Com missions... aie 
Sundry Expenses................ 
Loss on Sale of F Real Kstate.. 


$1,011,934 49 





LEDGER ASSETS, 
LOGNS Of MOrtgag@es. .........sccccccscccceess 
Bonds ard Storks at cost.............. 
Real Estate, Cost Value...... 
Loans on Collateral Security. 
ans ohn Company’s Policies. 
Premium Notes................ 





Cash in Banks and Office...... 98 f 
Agents’ Balances aad ails Receivable. __ 1268 00 
Total Ledger Assets... .... ......ceceeeeee 2825. m4 76 
Interest and Rents Due and Accrued....... 9 22 
Market Value of Investments Over Cost.... is ic 1 73 
Outstanding Premiums on Policies, net.... 52,609 &6 





BURRS BAMOUB sc ic covccccccccccese cocceess $3,071,494 57 


LIABILITIES, 
Death C ~ and Endowments in process 









of adjustm B67 2 
Dividends ‘Due and not called for 16,082 19 
Premiums Paid in Advance, etc. 9,910 18 

Total Liabilities. .........cccceccee see $57,359 61 
Premium Reserve...........ssssccssess - -$2,774 ‘001 00 
AEC alidsntmendss conn seceetesssccesions 240,155 96 


115,388 Policies issued in 1887. insuring $14,486, 7:9. 
This company offers to the public all desirable 
forms of legitimate life insurance, in strict conform- 
5 to the conservative requirements of the statuves 
Massachusetts. 


A Death Rate so Low as probably to be Un- 


precedented in the History of Life 
Underwriting. 





PROVIDENT 
Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPUIA, 


nt + nie kbhnainsauhaad $13,432,548 64 
ES ee pe rree 2,752,265 71 
Insurance in Force........ 57,000,000 00 





In form ef Policy; prompt settlement of Death 
Losses; equitable dealing with Policy-holders; in 
strength of Organization, and in everything which 
contributes to the Security and Cheapness of Life In- 
surance this Company stands unrivaled. 


New Englanc 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


BenJ. F. STEVENS Pres. Jos. M. GIBBENS, Sec 





pe ete tice ceils: ealalbatl $18,199,262 24 
fabilitios..............+. 16,480,082 42 
Total Surplus......... $2,593,348 16 


The attention of the public is called to the New 
Foata) rein Life Insurance adopted by this Com- 
pany, of issuing Endowment Policies for precisely the 
same bd heretofore charged for whole Life Pel- 
icies. These policies gy et in the F distri- 
bution of surplus, an sub, to the Massachu- 
setts non-forfeiture law of 1 

Cash surrender ood cote -up insurance values in- 
dorsed on.every pote 

Pamphiets expl anaiory of the } 
had on application at Company's 


POSP-OFFICE SUvARE BOSTON, 
Continental 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


Orrices, \ NeW YORK. 100 BROADWAY. 
Continerte) , Suave, cor. Court and --p ey 
Building». ‘ and No. 6 Broadway, E. D. 


Reserve for re-insurance.....8:2,585,904 05 
Reserve, ample forallciaims, 368,721 37 
Capital paid in in cash........ 1,000,000 00 
Net Surplua.......... .c..ceseeeees 920,997 61 


Total Assets, Jan, 1st, 1888, $4,875,623 03 


This company conducts its business under the Re- 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 


DIRECTORS: 
H. H. LAMPORT, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, HIRAM BARNEY 


P Peatuve may be 








GEORGE BLIS LFRED KAY, 

8. B. CHI TENDEN INO. L. RIKE 

WM. H. SWAN. HENRY F. SPAULDING 
HENRY C. BOWEN RICHARD A. McCURDY 
AURELIUS B. HULL, JOHN H. REED 
THEODORE F Ii, OHN H LE, 
THEODORE |. HUSTED, CHARLES, 1. BOOTH 
WM. M. RICHARDS, WM. H. HURLBUT 
JOHN CLAFLIN, EDWARD MARTIN 
ALEX. E. ORR BRADISH JOHNSON, 
WM. L. ANDREWS, J. D. VERMILYE 

E. W. CORLIES JACOB WENT LL. 
JAMES FRASER, WM. A. SLA 

WM. G. LOW, LAWRENCE  TORNURF. 


A. M. KIRBY, Sec. Local Dep't. 


B. O. TOWNSEND, Sec. Agency Dep’t. 
OHAS, H. DUTOHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dep’t, 


INCORPORATED 1851. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
LIFE and ENDOWMENT POLICIES. 


For circulars and plans, address the Home Office, or 
the agencies, 271 Broadway, N. Y.; 223 Washington St., 
Boston; 512 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


Thirty-Seventh Annual Statement 





OF THE 


_| ne 
Mutal Life 


Insurance Company, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN., 


JANUARY list, 1888. 





ASSETS. 
Loans on first mortgages of real es- 

GR acncnccnemnnapecsnnpeteonecensqecss eos $6,818 505 98 
Premium notes on policies in force.... 1,066,266 08 
Real estate owned by the company...... 1,096,218 60 
United States bonds... ...............005 212,651 25 
City and municipal and railroad bonds. 677,911 15 
PE Wi icsdan<daktncacetassesnscenccears 151,650 00 
Cash onhand and in bank................ 186,568 63 





$10,209,841 69 


ADD: 
Market value of stocks and 


bonds over cost.............. $81,216 00 
Interest accrued and due...... 163,016 20 
Premiums in course of col- 

Pe icilsnestencntinakesaies 7,995 19 


Deferred semi-annual and 
quarterly premiums........ 


$291.718 05 





Gross Assets Jan. Ist, 1888..... $10,501,559 74 


LIABILITIES. 


Reserve on policies in force 
at four per cent. interest 
(Conn. and Mass. standard). $8,898,751 CO 


Claims by death outstanding. 140,706 00 
Premiums paid in advance.. 2,676 02 
Loading on outstanding and 

deferred premiums.... 11,871 46 
Contingent reserve on policy 

QOBSUEG. ccccdiccccccccccseocess 37,541 87 
Special reserve... ........c0000 200,000 00 

$9,291,546 35 

Surplus at4 per cent........ $1,210,013 39 
Surplus at 4 1-2 per cent., 

cn sect ccccccarcataccenscata $1,700,000 00 


AARON C. GOODMAM, President. 
JONATHAN B. BUNCE, Vice-Pres. 
JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Secretary: 








J. M,. ALLEN, President, 


W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary, 


_ AMERICAN 


Life Insurance Company, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


All Policies Non-forfeitable, 
All Policies Incontestable after one year. 
No eduction on account of deferred pre- 


mium 
Net restriction on travel or residence after 
ove y 

io restrietion on eqoupation except in 
Army or Navy in actual \ 


resident, 





ee aa Rec. and Treas 


meet Mi PEALE: President, 


4 





FORTY-T -THIRD 








ANNUAL REPORT — 


OF THE 


New York Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE: NOS, 346 AND 


348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


JANUARY Ist, 1888. 


Amount of Net Assets, January ae im, 1887. 


REVENUE A CCO UNT. 


PIII i. ccintentnigntabhecdunnsiuaeeab daniaeuaedaace 
Less deferred premiums, January Ist, 187 
PE a recantaccccenuieachatevcteinuies 





poecccccescoocesooesed $19,328,519 87 
1,041,666 15—$18,286,253 72 
4,252,430 50 


sesseeeeee 7 1,819,623 48 


486,497 10—- 8,765,933 40— $22,052,787 12 





$93,872,410 60 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, and Endowments matured and discounted (including reversion- 


ary additions to same)........... 0. scsceeseecees 


Dividends (including mortuary dividends), annuities, and purchased insurances. 


Total Paid Policy-holders 
Taxes and re-insurances.................ssseseeeceeees 


Commissions (including advanced and commuted eommissions), 


agency expenses, physicians’ fees, etc.......... 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, print 


A 





hbbcedeneiadeniiinsnisaieecnonnamte $4,361,066 8&3 
5,173,845 96 
++ $9,535,210 79 
saivcipesbiennamebencssbeneemmmenees 264.495 €0 
brokerages, 
dinaGuetenelehcapbacssenesosesorneses 8,531,026 06 





ing, etc 


629,360 9€—$13,960,098 43 





$79,912,317 17 


SSETS. 


Cash on deposit, on hand, and im translt............cccccceccecceceseccecee ceecceeecseees $2,038,499 60 
United States Bends and other bonds and stocks cindiaa value, $52,255,514 £2).... 49,0€8,256 14 
PR Tc cvccncccctoccccens céscdcecesesccce esccesscccesoonsese eceseesncee sees eenaseseee 6,887,082 59 
Bonds and Mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon insured for $14,- 

000,000 and the policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral se- 

GHBRG). cocccccccs -coccccscoscccccecccocsccoss se ccescces ° eccccecces endsonessccoesece 15,869,272 78 
Temporary Loans (market value of securities held as perme $2,404,853)........- 1,867.500 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the Reserve on these policies, included in Liabilities, 

amounts to over $2,(00,"00)....... .... sbibhiehebene- eee gone S6sanconace ‘antandiae x6 888,799 44 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due subsequent to 

Jan. Ist, 1888....... sotencocccceseveccoses Pececrecce cocccoccecee cvceoccceceosoecccocecs 1,174,340 36 
* Premiams on existing policies in course of transmission and collection. (The Re- 

serve on these policies, included in Liabilities, is estimated at 1,300,000)........... $30,156 08 
Agents’ Dalances............cccesecserecceses estecsenncsenneeacssss eo coccces esccece ecesece ‘ 170,792 59 
Accrued interest on investments, January Ist, 1888... 60.0 ..e. cee cecceeenereeeceseeees 488,477 59—$79,912,317 17 


Market value of securities over cost value on Company's books... 


* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the veual annual report fled 
with the Insurance Department of the State af New York. 


TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist, 


3,167,528 68 





1888 ....-. 


Appropriated as follows: 


Approved losses in course of payment 


Reported losses awaiting proof, Ct€...........cccceccccccncccccsccccseceseasesseeeeeeeces 


Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not 
Annuities due and unpaid (claims not presented) 





I ccacciciathasioniaess 


Reserve for re-insurance on existing policies; participating insur- 

ance at 4 per cent, Carlisle net premium; non-participating at 

5 per cent. Carlisle net premium. ...........ccccessesecsees Soccecesed $68,807 642 060 
Additional amount of Reserve (transferred from Surplus account) re- 

quired on account of new State Standard of valuation (Actu- 


aries’ 4 per cent.), taking effect December flst, 1887..............0+. 


1,592,098 00— 70,890,740 00 


Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, Janu- 
ary lst, 1887, over and above a 4 per cent. Reserve on existing 


policies of that class............... ienebeeenenle 
Addition to the Fund during I687.............esee00s- 
DEDUCT— 


4,176,425 25 
1,785,602 54 
$5,962,027 79 





Returned to Tontine policy-holders during the year on matured Ton- 


Balance of Tontine Fund January Ist, 1888.......... 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance............ 


5,515,720 83 
52,686 73 


$83,079,845 85 





$76,428,265 74 
Divisible Surplus (Company’s new Standard).............cccccccccccecectene sees ----$6,651.580 11 





$83,079,845 85 


Surplus by the present New York State Standard, 
i, e., 4 per cent. Actuaries’ (including the Ton- 


tine Fund)......... a ee en 


From the undivided surplus, as above, the Board of Trustees, has declared a Reversionary dividend to 


participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next 


annual premium, 


Number of policies issued during the year, 28,522. 


Risks assumed, $106,749,295. 


Total number of policies in force Dec., 31st, 1887, 113,323. 


Amount at risk, $358,935,536. 


TRUSTEES: 


WM. H. APPLETON, } 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
Hon. B. H. BRISTOW, 
HENRY BOWERS, 


JOHN CLAFLIN, 


ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
ALEX. STUDWELL. 
ELIAS 8. HIGGINS, 
WALTER H. LEWIS, 


EDWARD MARTIN, 
RICHARD MUSER. 
GEORGE H. POTTS. 
C. C. BALDWIN, 
JOHN N. STEARNS, 


WM L. STRONG, 
W. F. BUCKLEY, 
HENRY TUCK, 
A. H. WELCH, 
L. L. WHITE. 


WM. H. BEERS, President. 


HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, Second Vice-President. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 


RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. 


A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Direowr. 





$11,846,793 06 





Uw 


18 


712 


B43 


17 17 


74 
ag 
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THE 28th ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 


Equitable Life Assurance Society 











OF THE UNITED STATES, 
For the Year ear Ending December gist, 1887. 








AMOUNT OF LEDGER ASSETS, JANUARY Ist, 1887................... $70, 196,260.30 
Income. 

I  istinint ston Soke mace tanned’ uaieealswaadbene Kappiiniws-ad onl aoe $19,115,775.47 

I CU cckecobédudae admis sagiubhs capatuebodedeineseuanes 4,125,073.82 23,240,849.29 
: $93,437, 109.59 

Disbursements. 
Claims by Death and Matured Endowments.................. .-ssseseeee $5,748,845.60 
Dividends, Surrender Values, Annuities and Discounted Endowments . _ 4,313,664. 21 


Total Paid Policy-holders...... ieweniaa $10, 062, 509. 81 


ap tect ane RR EE NT TTT 
Commissions, Advertising, Postage and Exchange... 


General Expenses, State, “County and City Taxes 


Seve vwsacnvscedenseee Draven __14,189,154.18 


Net Ledger Assets, December 31, 1887.....- 


---$79,297, 955-46 





Assets. 


3onds and Mortgages. 


Be Ronan Ae ee $23,548,376.48 


Real Estate, including the Equitable Buildings and purchases under 


foreclosure of mortgages..........-+-+......+5 
United States Stocks, State Stocks, City Stocks, and other Investments... 


Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks (Market Value, 


Real Estate outside the State of New York, inclu 
foreclosure of mortgages...................... 


_ | phiageesiesanarie 
} ow purchases under 
Sine OO OS ewan cace gens 6,590, 151.74 


Lenbuenteeasenae webs 14,355,771.87 


26,516, 182.38 
507,000. 


Cash in Banks and Trust Companies, at interest ; and in transit (since 


received and invested)......... 


Ipcedk saveaeRveeaoenes 7,657,967.50 


122/505.49  $79,297,955.46 


Market value of Stocks and Bonds over book value................0.ccececeeces ces eee 2,398,921.78 
ee ne I I os 5s 0s cincvnwcesenecseveséscnseece’ wesueeseess enue 812,361.61 
PL IE SP cn nancascvckvece «asmeengecseacesnbe avienehaaassuce 1,869,666.00 
Total Assets, December 31, 1887... .suicccvevseees $84,378,904.85 


I hereby certify, that after a pet examination of the securities and accounts described in 


this statement, I find the same to 


e true and correct as stated. 


JOHN A. McCALL, Comptroller. 


Total Liabilities, including legal reserve on all ex- 
esting Policies (4 per cent. Standard)....... $66, 274,650.00 


Total Undivided Surplus, over 4), Reserve..... 


._18,104,254.85 


Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in general class, is.......... $5,917,336.85 
Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in Tontine class, is......... 12,186,918.00 


New Assurance written tn 1887......00000. 


-$138,02}7,105 


Total Outstanding Assurance.........000.+++ 483,029,562 


We certify to the correctness of the above oe ge of the reserve and surplus. 


From this surp/us the usual dividends will be 


GEO. W PHILLIPS. | 
J. @. VAN CISE, 5 4ewaries, 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


HENRY B, HYDE, Presrpent. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Presipent. 


LOUIS FITZGERALD, 


JOHN A, STEWART, 
HENRY A. HURLBUT, 


JOHN D. JONES, 


HENRY G. MARQUAND, JOHN SLOANE, 
WM. A. WHEELOCK, 8. BORROWE, 
HENRY DAY, B. WILLIAMSON, 
M. HARTLEY, G, W. CARLETON, 
H. M. ALEXANDER, E ng ooo 


CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, H. ERBELL. 
CHARLES G. LANDON, TOM) ASS YOUNG, 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS, ROBERT BLISS, 
ALANSON TRASK, JOHN J. MeCOOK, 
E. BOUDINOT COLT, B. F, RANDOLPH, 


EUGENE KELLY, CHARLES S. SMITH, 
LEVI P. MORTON, 
GEORGE H, STUART, 
WILLIAM M. BLISS, 
JOSEPH T. LOW, 


ALEXANDER, T. DeWITT CU YLER, 
HORACE PORTER. OLIVER AMES 
ALEXANDER, EUSTACE C, FITZ, 
GEO. DeF. L. DAY, 5S. H. PHIL 
J. F. De NAVARRO, ENRY R. WOLCOTT, 
PARKER HANDY, A. VAN BERGEN, 


eRGEN 
EDWARD W, SCOTT, GUSTAV G, POHL. 





Insure Your Life as You Insure Your Property, 


Each year by itself, but with the right to renew the insurance as lon, ng as you live, by payments adjusted to 


cover the cost of the risk during each term selected and 


aid for. Youcando this by takinga renewable 


term peitey in the Provident Savings Life Assurance Society, 120 Broadway, New York. The safest, most 


economica 


and fatrest system of life insurance attainable. 


Among all life insurance companies the Provident Sav ings shows the largest raties of aesets to liabilities 
and the smallest ratios of payments for death claims and expenses to amount insured. 


WM. E. STEVENS, Secre 
CHARLE: 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President. 


tary. 
S E. WILLARD, Manager of Agencies. 


Send for prospectus. Good Agents wanted. 





1888. 


NATIONAL FIRE INS. COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD. 


CAPITAL STOCK, all cash........... cantina eatiesiaiasindes Mdccidallacai +.+-$1,000,000 00 
Funds Reserved to meet all Liabilities: 


Re-Insurance Fund, legal standard.... 


eosscceksecsnensesd $374,858 38 











Unpaid Fire Losses and other Claims... . ........ ....... 80,286 78 
455,145 16 
Net Surplus over Capital and all Liabilities................0.000008 551,712 18 
TOTAL ASSETS, January ist, £886. lechincsiedtnaceuabiaeen $2,006,857 34 


E.G. RICHARDS, Secretary. 


JAMES NICHOLS, President 





THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OP NEW YORK. 


1850. (87 YEARS.) 1887. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
ltberal compensation will be given. Address, 

TAMES M. McLEAN, President, 
J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 








Cash 
a reinsuran' area 
Surplus over all Liab BOB ogee. copocce v0 1,577 28 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan Ist, 1888.. 


$2,401,956 11 
*HOs. B. MO 


MIERY. Presacnt. 








STATEMENT 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 


RICHARD A, MoOCURDY, President, 
For the year ending December 31st, 1887. 


GEE «pone hanascin sis cppescseirvens gacpsntetoees $118,806,851 88. 











Insurance and Annuity Account. 








| 









































. | Amount. | No. | Amount. 
ee | | ———e | ee 
Policiesand Annuitiesin| im Policlesand Annuities in| 
force, Jan. 1st, 1887 . 129,927 | $393,809,202 88 || force, Jan. ist, 1888... | ke 943 | $427,628,982 51 
Ricks Assumed... *.| "2'305 806 | ~ 69,457,468 37 || Risks Terminated... 11,280 |” 95,687,788 74 
___ [52,288 2 | $408,200,071 25 | ima | $469,200,071 25 
Dr. Revenue Account. Cr. 
To Balance from last account . ey 734 31 || By ay Purchased Insur- 
re 17,110,901 alll | Lg Annuities 
“ Interest, Rents and Premium and th C . 14,128,423 60 
on Securities ee 6,009,020 4 | || ** Commissions, _ 
| es and all other Expen- 
R= PRS Serer .~---- 8,649,514 49 
| Abe Balance to new account. ..... 110,061,718 68 
$127,839,656 77 || $127,859,656 77 
Dr. Balance Sheet. Cr. 





To Reserve for Policies in force By Bonds Secured by Mortgages on 
Real Estate 


“ Interest accrued, Premiums de- 
ferred and in transit and Sun- 
oS GUNG... cas ns 0 asc cncacence | Se 


$118,806,851 88 $118,806,851 88 


| 
and for risks terminated... . $112,430,006 00 || __—s¥Real Estate....... 0 .......... $49,615,268 06 
“ Premiums received in advance 82,314 36 || ‘“* United States and other Bonds. 43,439, 877 81 
“ Surplus at four per cent...... 6,294,441 52 | “ Real Estate and Loans on Col- 
| laterals........... 20,159,178 37 
|| “ Cash in Denies and Trust Com- 
| panies at interest . 2,619,362 66 
| 











| hoi care fully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 


A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 
From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 





Risks Risks 
Year. Assumed. Outstanding. Surplus. 
ae widens aenee Ee oc ND d6-0Sdec0%8 one $4,743,771 
BE six jabs dakadeens aeons eres rere 5,012,634 
| A a eee 69, ote - TR GE i hosan: 26 dee 6,294,442 


New YorkK, January 25, 1888. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


Samuet E., Sprouts, F. Ratcurorp STarr, 
Lucius Rosinson, Lewis May, 

Samuet D. Bascock, 
Gerorce S. Cog, 
—_ E. Deve in, 


| utien T. Davigs, Nicnoras C, MILLer 
OBERT SEWELL, Henry H. Rocers, 
Outver Harriman, S. Van RENSSELAER CRUGER, —s AUCHINCLOSS 
Henry W. Situ, Cuarves R. HENDERSON, | THropore Morrorp 
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Old and Young. 


INASMUCH. 
(A LENTEN MEDITATION.) 








BY MARGARET J. PRESTON, 


“Tr Thad dwelt’’—so mused a tender wo- 
man, 
All fine emotions stirred 
Through pondering o’er that Life, divine 
yet human, 
Told in the Sacred Word— 


“Tf I had dwelt of old, a Jewish maiden, 
In some Judean street, 
Where Jesus walked, and beard his word 
so laden 
With comfort strangely sweet; 


“And seen the face where utmost pity 
blended, 
With each rebuke of wrong; 
I would have left my lat'ice. and descended, 
And tollowed with the throng. 


If I had been the dauvhter, jewel-girdled, 
Of some rich Rabbi there; 
Seeing the sick, biind, halt, my blood had 
curdled 
At sight of such despair, 


And I had wrencned the sapphires from 
my fillet, 
Nor let one spark remain; 
Snatched up my gold, amid the crowd to 
spill it, 
For pity of their pain. 


**T would have let the palsied fingers hold 
me; 
I would have walked between 
The Marys and Salomé, while they told me 
About the Magdalene, 


*** Foxes have holes’—I think my heart 
had broken 
To hear the wordsso said, 
While Christ had not—were sadder ever 
spoken ?— 
‘A place to lay His head’! 


*“T would have flung abroad my doors be- 
fore Him, 
And in my joy have been 
First on the threshold, eager to adore Him, 
And crave His eutrance in!” 


Ah, would you so? Without arecognition, 
You passed Him yesterday; 

Jostled aside, unhelped, His mute petition, 
And calmly went your way. 


With warmth and comfort, garmented and 
girdled, 
Before your window-:sill, 
Sweep heart-sick crowds—and if your blood 
is curdled, 
You wear your jewels still. 


You catch aside your robes, lest want 
should clutch them, 
In its implorings wild; 
Or lest some woful penitent might touch 
them, 
And you be thus defiled. 


Oh dreamers, dreaming that your faith is 
keeping 
All service free from blot, 
Christ daily walks your streets, sick, suf- 
fering, weeping, 
And ye perceive Him not ! 
LEXINGTON, VA. 





ee 
FOUND, YET LOST. 
BY E. P. ROE. 


CHAPTER V. 
SECOND BLOOM. 


MARTINE carried out his purpose almost 
immediately, seeking the temporary and 
most exposed hospitals on the extreme 
left of Grant’s army before Petersburg. 
Indeed, while battles were still in progress 
he would make his way to tne front and 
become the surgeon’s tireless assistant. 
While thus engaged even under the en- 
emy’s fire he was able torender services 
to Jim Wetherby, which probably saved 
the soldier’s life. Jim lost his right arm, 
but found a nurse who did not let him 
want for anything till the danger point 
following amputation had passed. Be- 
fore many weeks he wassafe at home, 
and from him Helen learned more of 
Martine’s quiet heroism than she could 
ever gather from his letters. In Jim 
Wetherby’s estimation Cap and Bart 
Martine were the two heroes of the war. 

The latter had found the right antidote. 
Not a moment was left for morbid brood- 
ing. On every side were sharp physical 
distress, deadly peril to lifo and limb, pa- 
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thetic efforts to hold ground against dis- 
ease or sloughing wounds. In aiding such 
endeavor, in giving moral support and 
physical care, Martine forgot himself. 
Helen’s letters also were an increasing in- 
spiration. He could scarcely take up one 
of them and say: ‘‘ Here her words begin 
to have a warmer tinge of feeling;’” but as 
spring advanced, inperceptibly yet surely, 
in spite of pauses and apparent retrogres- 
sions, just so surely she revealed a certain 
warmth of sympathy. He was engaged 
in a work which made it easy for her to 
idealize him. His unselfish effort to help 
men live, to keep bitter tears from the 
eyes of their relatives, appealed most pow- 
erfully to all that was unselfish in her 
nature, and she was beginning to ask: 
**If Ican make this man happier, why 
should I not do so?” Nichol’s letter gained 
a new meaning in the light of events. 
*T do not ask you to forget me—that 
would be worse than death, but Lask you to 
to try to be happy and make others happy.” 

‘**A noble, generous nature prompted 
those words,” she now often mused. 
‘* How can I better obey their spirit than 
in rewarding the man who not only has 
done so much fcr me, but also at every 
cost sought to rescue bim ?” 

In this growing disposition she had no 
innate repugnance to overcome, nor the 
shrinking which can neither be defended 
nor reasoned against. Accustomed to see 
him almost daily from childhood, con- 
scious for years that he was giving her a 
love that was virtually a homage, she 
found her heart growing very compas- 
sionate and ready to yield the strorg, quiet 
affection which she believed might satisfy 
him. Tais had come about through no 
effort on her part, from no wooing on his, 
but as the result of circumstances, the 
outgrowth of her best and most unselfish 
feelings. 

Burt the effect began to separate itself 
in character from its causes. All that 
had gone before might explain why she 
was learning to love him, and be sufficient 
reason for this affection, but a woman’s 
love, even that quiet phase developing in 
Helen's heart, is not like a man’s convic- 
tion, for which he can give his clear-cut 
reasons. It is a tenderness for its object, 
a wish to serve and give all in return for 
what it receives. 

Martine vaguely felt this change in 
Helen long before he understood it. He 
saw only a warmer glow of sisterly affec- 
tion, too high a valuation of his self-deny- 
ing work, and a more generous attempt to 
give him all thesolace and support within 
her power, 

One day in July, when the war was well 
over and the field-hospitals long since 
broken up, he wrote from Washington, 
where he was still pursuing his labors: 


‘* My work is drawing toaclose. AlthoI 
have not accomplished a tithe of what I 
wished to do, and have seen so much left 
undone, I am glad to remember that I have 
alleviated much pain and I think saved 
some lives. Such success as I have had, 
dear Helen, has largely been due to you. 
Your letters have been like manna. You 
do not know, it would be impossible for you 
to know the strength they have given, the 
inspiration they have afforded. [am, natur- 
ally, very weary and worn physically, and 
the doctors say I must soon have rest, but 
your kiod words have been life-giving 
to my soul. I turn to them from day to 
day as one would seek a cool, unfailing 
spring. I can now accept life gratefully 
with the conditions which cannot be 
changed. How fine is the influence of a 
woman like you! What deep springs of 
action it touches! When waiting on the 
sick and wounded, I try to blend your 
womanly nature with my coarser fiber. 
Truly neither of us has suffered in vain if 
we learn better to minister to others. I 
cannot tell you how I long to be in my 
garden again, and just to watch you in 
yours will be unalloyed happiness.’’ 

Helen smiled over this letter with sweet, 
deep meanings in her eyes. 

One August evening, as the Kemble 
family sat at tea, he gave them a joyous 
surprise by appearing at the door and ask- 
ing in a matter-of-fact voice: ‘Can you 
put an extra plate on the table?” 

There was no mistaking the yzladness of 
Helen’s welcome, for it was as genuine as 
the bluff heartiness of her father and the 
gentle solicitude of her mother, who ex- 





claimed: ‘‘Oh Hobart, how thin and pale 
you are!” 

‘*A few weeks’ rest at home will remedy 
all that,” hesaid. ‘‘The heat in Washing- 
ton was more trying than my work.” 

‘*Well, thank the Lord, you areat home 
once more,” cried the banker. ‘‘I was 
thinking of drawing on the authorities at 
Washington for a neighbor who has been 
loaned much too long.” 

‘‘Helen” said Martine, with pleased eyes, 
‘“‘how well you look! It ‘is a perfect de- 
light to see color in your cheeks once more. 
They are gaining, too, their old lovely 
roundness. I’m going to say what I think 
right out, for I’ve been with soldiers so 
long that I've acquired their bluntness.” 

“Tt’s that garden work you lured me 
into,” she explained. ‘‘I hope you won’t 
think your plants and trees have been 
neglected.” 

‘‘Have you been keeping my pets from 
missing me?” 

“IT guess they have missed you least of 
all. Helen has seen to it that they were 
well cared for first,” said Mrs. Kemble, 
emphatically. 

‘“*You didn’t write about that,” and he 
looked at the gir! gratefully. 

“Do you think I could see weeds and 
neglect just over the fence?” she asked, 
with a piquant toss of her head. 

‘Do you think I could believe that you 
cared for my garden only that your eyes 
might not be offended?” 

‘There, I only wished to give you a 
little surprise. You have treated us to one 
by walking in with such delightful unex- 
pectedness, and so should understand. 
T'll show you when you are through 
supper.” 

‘I’m through now,” and he rose with a 
promptness most pleasing to her. His 
gladness in recognizing old and carefully 
nurtured friends, his keen, appreciative 
interest in the new candidates for favor 
that she had planted, rewarded her abun- 
dantly. 

“Oh,” he exclaimed, ‘‘what a heavenly 
exchange from the close, fetid air of 
hospital wards! Could the first man have 
been more content in his divinely planted 
garden?” 

She glanced at him shyly and thought, 
‘*Perhaps when you taste of the fruit of 
knowledge the old story will have a new 
and better meaning.” 

She now looked at him with a new and 
wistful interest, no longer seeing him 
through the medium of friendship orly. 
His face, thin and spiritualized, revealed 
his soul without disguise. It was the 
countenance of one who had won peace 
through the divine path of ministry; heal- 
ing others, himself had been healed. She 
saw also his unchanged, steadfast love 
shining like a gem over which flows a 
crystal current. It’s ray was as serene as 
it was undimmed. It had taken its place as 
an imperishable quality in hischaracter— 
a place which it would retain without vi- 
cissitude unless some sign from her called 
it into immediate and strong manifesta- 
tion. She was in no haste to do this. 

Time was touching her kindly; the 
sharp, cruel outlines of the past were sof- 
tening in the distance and she was content 
to remember that the treasure was hers 
when she was ready for it--a treasure more 
valued daily. 

With exultation she saw him honored 
by the entire community. Few days 
passed without new proofs of the hold he 
had gained on the deepest and best feel- 
ings of the people. She who once had 
pitied now looked up to him as the pos- 
sessor Of that manhood which the most 
faultless outward semblance can only 
suggest. 

Love is a magician at whose touch the 
plainest features take on new aspects. 
Helen’s face had never been plain. Even 
in its anguish it had produced in be holders 
the profound commiseration which is more 
readily given when beauty is sorrowful. 
Now that 4 new life at heart was express- 
ing itself, Martine as well as others, could 
not fail to note the subtle changes. While 
the dewy freshness of her girlish bloom 
was absent, the higher and more woman- 
ly qualities were now revealing them- 
selves. Her nature has been deepened by 

her experiences and the harmony of her 
life was all the sweeter for its minor cords. 





SE 
To Martine she daily became a more 


beautiful mystery and he almost wor. 
shiped the woman whuse love he believed 
buried in an unknown grave, but whose 
eyes were often so strangely kind, He 
resumed his old life, but no longer brocd- 
ed at his fireside, when the autumn winds 
began toblow. He recognized the old dan- 
ger and shunned it resolutely. If hecould 
not beguile his thoughts from Helen, it wag 
but astep to her home, and her eyes a]- 
ways shone with a luminous welcome, 
Unless detained by study of the legal 
points of some case in hand he usually 
found his way over to the Kemble fire. 
side before the evening passed, and his 
friends encouraged him to come when he 
felt like it. The old banker found the 
young man exceedingly companionable, 
especially as he was able to discuss intel}}i- 
gently the new financial conditions into 
which the country was passing. Helen 
would smile to herself as she watched the 
two men absorbed in questions she little 
understood, and observed her mother 
nodding drowsily over her knitting. The 
scene was so peaceful, so cheery, so hope- 
ful against the dark background of the 
past, that she could not refrain from 
gratitude. Her heart no longer ached 
with despairing sorrow, and the anxious, 
troubled expression had faded out of her 
parents’ faces. 

‘“Yes,” she would murmur softly to 
herself, ‘‘ Albert was right, the bloody 
war hasceased and the happy days of 
peace are coming. Heaven has blessed 
him and made his memory doubly blessed 
in that he had the heart to wish them to be 
happy although he could not live to see 
them. Unconsciously he took the thorns 
out of the path which led to his friend 
and mine. How richly father enjoys Ho- 
bart’s companionship! He will be scarce- 
ly less happy when he knows, than yon- 
der friend who is such a very scrupulous 
friend. Indeed, how either is ever go- 
ing to know I scarcely see, unless 1 make 
a formal statement.” 

Suddenly Martine turned and caught 
sight of her expression. ‘‘All I have for 


your thoughts! What wouldn't I giveto ~ 


know them!” 

Her face became rosier than the fire- 
light warranted as she laughed outright 
and shook her head. 

‘‘No matter,” he said, ‘‘1 am content to 
hear you laugh like that.” 

‘*Yes, yes,” added the banker, ‘‘Helen’s 
laugh is sweeter to me than any musicl 
ever heard. Thank God! we all can laugh 
again. I’m getting old, and in _ the 
course of nature must soon jog on to the 
better country. When that time comes 
the only music I wish to hear from 
earth is good, honest laughter.” 

‘Now, papa, hush that talk right away,” 
cried Helen, with glistening eyes. 

‘‘What’s the matter?’ Mrs. Kemble 
asked, waking up. 

‘‘Nothing, my dear, only it’s time for us 
old people to go to bed.” 

‘Well, I own that it would be more be- 
coming to sleep there than to reflect 80 
unfavorably on your conversation. Of 
late years talk about money matters 
always puts me to sleep.” 

‘‘That wasn’t the case, was it, my dear, 
when we tried to stretch a thousand so it 
would reach from one January to 
another?” 

‘‘T remember,” she replied, smiling and 
rolling up her knitting, ‘‘that we some 
times had to suspend specie payments. 
Ah, well, we were happy.” 

When left alone it was Helen’s turn to 
say: ‘New your thoughts are wool-gath- 
ering. You don’t see the fire when you 
look at it that way.” 

‘No, I suppose not,” replied Martine. 
“T’ll be more frank than you. Your 
mother’s words, ‘we were happy’ left an 
echoinmy mind. How experience varies! 
It is pleasant to think that there are 
many perfectly normal, happy lives like 
those of your father and mother.” 

‘‘ That's one thing that I lke in you, 
Hobart. You are so perfectly willing 
that others should be happy.” 

“Oh, Helen, I’m like your father. 
Your laugh was music, the sweetest 1 
ever heard. I’m more than willing that 
you should be happy. Why should you 
not be? I have always felt that what he 
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said was true—what he said about the 
right to laugh after sorrow, but it never 
geemed so true before. Who could wish 
toleave blighting sorrow after him? Who 
could sing in Heaven if he knew that he 
had left tears which could not be dried on 


earth ?” 
“You couldn’t,” she replied with 
bowed head. 


“Nor you either, nor the brave man 
who died, to whom I only do justice in 
pelieving that he would only be happier 
could he have heard your laugh. Your 
father’s wholesome, hearty nature should 
teach us to banish every morbid tendency. 
Let your heart grow as light as it will, 
my friend. Your natural impulses will not 
Jead you astray. Good-night.” 

“You feel sure of that?’ she asked, 
giving him a hand that fluttered in his and 
looking at him with a soft fire in her eyes. 

“Oh, Helen, how distractingly beautiful 
you are! You are blooming again like 
your own Jaque roses when the second 
growth pushes them into flower. There, 
Imust go. If I had a stone in my breast 
instead of a heart—Good-night. I won't 
be weak again.” 


CHAPTER VI. 





MORE THAN REWARD. 


Helen Kemble’s character was simple 

and direct. She was one who lived vivid- 
ly in the passing hour and had a greater 
capacity for deep emotions than for re- 
taining them. The reputation for con- 
stancy is sometimes won by those incapa- 
ble of strong convictions. A scratch 
upon a rock remains in all its sharpness 
while the furrow that has gone deep into 
the heart of a field is eventually almost 
hidden by a new flowering growth. The 
truth was fully exemplified in Helen’s 
case, and a willingness to marry her life- 
long lover, prompted at first by a spirit of 
self-sacrifice, had become under the in- 
fluence of daily companionship more than 
mere assent. While gratitude and the 
wish to see the light of a great, unex- 
pected joy come into his eyes remained 
her chief motives, she had learned that 
she could attain a happiness herself, not 
hoped for once, in making him happy. 

He was true to his word after the inter- 
view described in the preceding chapter. 
He did not consciously reveal the unap- 
peased hunger of his heart, but her intui- 
tion was never at fault a moment. 

One Indian-summer-like morning, about 
the middle of October, he went over to 
her home and said: ‘*Helen, what do you 
say toalong day’s outing? The foliage is 
at its brightest, the air soft as that of 

June, Why not store up a lot of this sun- 
shine for winter use?” 

“Yes, Helen, go,” urged her mother. 
{can attend to everything.” 

“A long day, did you stipulate?” said 
the girl, in ready assent; ‘* that means we 
should take a lunch. I don’t believe you 
ever thought of that.” 

**We could crack nuts, rob apple orch- 
ards, or, if driven to extremity. raida 
farm-house.” 

‘“You have heard too much from the 
soldiers about living cff the country. I'd 
tather raid mamma's cupboard before we 
start. I'll be ready as soon as you are.” 

He soon appeared in his low, easy 
phaeton, and she joined him with the 
presentiment that there might be even 
greater gladness in his face by evening 
than it now expressed. While onthe way 
to the brow of a distant hill which would 
be their lunching place, they either talked 
with the freedom of old friends or lapsed 
into long silences. 

At last he asked: ‘‘Isn’t it a little odd 
that when with you the sense of com- 
panionship is just as strong when you are 
not talking?” 

“It’s a comfort you are so easily enter- 
tained. Don’t you thing I’m a rather 
moderate talker for a woman?” 

“Those that talk the most are often the 
least entertaining. I’ve thought a good 
deal about it—the unconscious influence 
of people on one another. I[don’t mean 
influence in any moral sense, but in the 
Power to make one comfortable or un- 
comfortable, and to produce a sense of 
Testfulness and content or to make one ill 


@t.ease and nervously desirous of escape.” 


“And you have actually no nervous 
desire to escape, no castings around in 
your mind for an excuseto turn around 
and drive home ?” 
‘““No one could givea surer answer to 
your question than yourself. I’ve been 
thinking of something pleasanter than 
my enjoyment.” 
** Well ?” 
‘* That your expression has been a very 
contented one during thelast hour. Iam 
coming to believe that you can accept my 
friendship without effort. You women 
are all sech mysteries! One gets hold ofa 
clue now and then. Ihave fancied that 
if you had started out in the spirit of 
self-sacrifice that I might have a pleasant 
time, you would be more conscious of 
your purpose. Even your tact might 
not have keptme from seeing that you 
were exerting yourself. But the very 
genius of the day seems to possess you. 
Nature is not exerting herself in the 
least. No breath of air is stirring; all 
storms are inthe past or the future. 
With a smile on her face she is just resting 
in serene content as you were, I hope. 
She is softening and obscuring every- 
thing distant by an orange haze, so that 
the sunny present may be all the more 
real. Days like these will do you good, 
especially if your face and manner reveal 
that you can be as truly at rest as Na- 
ture.” 

“Yet whatchanges may soon pass over 
the placid scene.” 


‘¢ Yes, but don’t think of them.” 

‘* Well, I won’t—not now. Yes, you are 
becoming very penetrating. I am not ex- 
erting myselfin the least to give you a 
pleasant time. I am just seltishly and 
lazily content.” 

‘* That fact gives me so much more than 
content that it makes me happy.” 

‘*Hobart. you are the most unselfish 
man I ever knew.” 

** Nonsense !” 

They had reached their picnic ground, 
the edge of a grove whose bright-hued 
foliage still afforded a grateful shade. 
The horse was unharnessed and picketed 
so that he might have a long range for 
grazing. Then Martine brought the pro- 
vision basket to the foot of a great oak 
and sat down to wait for Helen, who had 
wandered away in search of wild flowers. 
At last she came with a handful of late- 
blooming closed gentians. 

**T thought these would make an agree- 
able feature in your lunch.” 

‘*Oh, you are beginning to exert your- 
self.” 

‘* Yes, I have concluded to, a little. So 
nust you to the extent of making a fire. 
The rest will be woman's work. I pro- 
pose to drink your health in a cup of 
coffee.” 

‘* Ah, this is unalloyed,” he cried, sip- 
ping it later on. 

‘The coffee ?” 

‘* Yes, and everything. We don’t fore- 
see the bright days any more than the 
dark ones. Idid not dream of thisin 
Virginia.” 

‘* You are easily satisfied. The coffee 
is smoky, the lunch is cold, winter is com- 
ing, and”— 

‘‘And Iam very happy,” he said. 

“Tt would really be a pity to disturb 
your serenity.” 

‘‘Nothing shall disturb it to-day. Peace 
is one of the rarest experiences in this 
world. I mean only to remember that 
ourarmies are disbanded and that you 
are at rest, like Nature.” 

Sne had brought alittle book of autumn 
poems, and after lunch read to him for 
an hour; he listened with the same ex- 
pression of quiet satisfaction. As the 
day declined she shivered slightly in the 
shade. Heimmediately arose and puta 
shawl around her. 

“You are always shielding me,” she 
said gently. 

“One can do so little of that kind of 
thing,” he replied; ‘‘*not much more than 
show intent.” 

‘‘Now you do yourself injustice.” After 
a moment’s hesitancy, she added, ‘‘I am 
not quite in your mood to-day, and even 
Nature as your ally cannot make me for- 
get or even wish to forget.” 

“*T do not wish you to forget, but merely 





cease to remember for a little while. You 


say Nature is my ally. Listen. Already 
the wind is beginning to sigh in the 
branches overhead. The sound is low 
and mournful, as if full of regret for the 
past and forbodings for the future. There 
isachange coming. Allthat I wished or 
could expect in you was that this serene, 
quiet day would give you a respite, that 
complete repose in which the wounded 
spirit is more rapidly healed and 
strengthened for the future.” 

‘‘Have you been strengthened? Have 
you no fears for the future?” 

‘No fears, Helen. My life is strong in 
its negation. The man who is agitated 
by hopes and fears, who is doomed to dis- 
appointments, is the one who has not 
recognized his limitations, who has not 
accepted well-defined conditions.” 

‘*Hobart, ’'m going to put you on your 
honor now. Remember, and do not an- 
swer hastily,” and her gaze into his face 
was searching. Although quiet and per- 
fectly self-controlled, the rich color 
mounted to her very brow. 

‘Well, Helen,” he asked wonderingly. 

“Imagine it possible,” she continued, 
with the same earnest gaze, ‘‘that you 
were a woman who had loved asI have 
loved and lost as I have. The circum- 
stances are all known and you have only 
torecallthem. If aman had loved you 
as you have loved me” — 

‘*But, Helen, can you not believe in a 
love so strong that it does not ask”— 

By a gesture she checked him and re- 
peated: ‘‘But if a man had loved you as 
you have loved me—remember now, on 
your honor—would you permit him to 
love with no better reward than the con- 
sciousness of being a solace, a heip, a sort 
of buffer between you and the ills of 
life ?” 

“T am more than that, I am your 
friend.” 

‘Indeed you are, the best a woman ever 
had, or I could not speak asIam doing. 
Yet what Isay istrue. From the first it 
has been your sleepless aim to stand be- 
tween meand trouble. Whathave I ever 
done for you?” 

‘In giving me your friendship”— 

Again she interrupted him, saying: 
“That virtually means giving you the 
chance for continued self-sacrifice. Any 
man or woman in the land would give 
you friendship on such terms, your terms 
with me. But you do not answer my 
question. Yet you have answered it over 
and over again. Were youin my place, 
with your unselfish nature, you could not 
take so very much without an inevitable 
longing to return all in your power.” 

He was deeply agitated. Burying his 
face in his hands, he said, hoarsely: ‘I 
must not look at you or my duty may be 
too hard. Ah, you are banishing peace 
and serenity now with a vengeance. I 
recognize your motive—whither your 
thoughts are tending. Your conscience, 
your pity, your exaggerated gratitude are 
driving you tocontemplate a self-sacrifice 
compared with which mine is as nothing. 
Yet the possibility of what you suggest is 
so sweet, so—oh, it is like the reward of 
Heaven for a brief life!’ Then he bowed 
his head lower and added slowly, as if the 
words were forced from him: ‘ No, 
Helen, you shall not reward me. I can- 
not take as pay, or ‘return,’ as you ex- 
press it, the reward that you are meditat- 
ing. I must not remember in after years 
that my efforts in your behalf piled up 
such a burdensome sense of obligation 
that there was but one escape from it.” 

She came to his side, and removing his 
hands from his face retained one of them 
as she said, gently: ‘‘ Hobart, I am no 
longer a shy girl. I have suffered too 
deeply, I have learned too thoroughly 
how life may be robbed of happiness and, 
for a time, almost of hope, not to see the 
folly of letting the years slip away, un- 
productive of half what they might yield 
to you and me. I understand you; you 
do not understand me, probably because 
your ideal is too high. You employed an 
illustration in its narrowest meaning. Is 
Heaven given only as a reward? Is not 
every true gift an expression of some- 
thing back of the gift, more than the 
gift ?” 

‘* Helen !” 





happier I am not bent on unredeemed 
self-sacrifice. You have been the most 
skillful of wooers.” 

‘*And you are the divinest of myster 
ies. How have I wooed you?” 

‘“*By not wooing at all, by taking a 
course which compelled my heart to plead 
your cause, by giving unselfish devotion so 
unstintedly that, like the rain and dew of 
heaven, 1t has fostered a new life in my 
heart, different from the old, yet sweet, 
realand precious. I have learned that I 
can be happier in making you happy. 
Ob, I shall be no martyr. Am I inconstant 
because time and your ministry have 
healed the old wound—because the steady 
warmth and glow of your love have kin- 
dled mine?” 

He regarded her with a gaze so rapt, so 
expressive of immeasurable gratitude, 
that her eyes filled with tears. ‘I thirk 
you do understand me,” she whispered. 
He kissed her hand in homage as he re- 
plied: ‘* A joy like this is almost as hard 
to comprehend at first, as an equally 
great sorrow. My garden teaches me to 
understand you. A perfect flower-stalk 
issuddenly and rudely broken. Instead of 
dying it eventually sends out a little side 
shoot which gives what bloom it can.” 

‘* And you will be content with what it 
can give ?” 

‘*T shall be glad with a happiness which 
almost terrifies me. Only God knows 
how I have longed for this.” 

That evening the vld banker scarcely 
ceased rubbing his hands in general felic- 
itation, while practical, housewifely Mrs. 
Kemble already began to plan what she 
intended to do toward establishing Helen 
in the adjoining cottage. 

Now that Martine believed his great 
happiness possible, he was eager for its 
consummation. At his request the first of 
December was named as the wedding day. 
‘The best that a fireside and evening 
lamp ever suggested will then come true 
to me,” he urged. ‘Since this can be, 
life is too short that it should not be soon.” 

Helen readily yielded. Indeed, they 
were all so absorbed in planning for his 
‘happiness as to be oblivious of the rising 
storm. When at last the girl went to her 
room, the wind sighed and wailed so 
mournfully around the house as to pro- 
duce a feeling of depression and fore- 
boding. 

[To be continued. | 
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O PRETTY wind, as you blow, blow, blow 
All over the great wide world, I know 
What I would like to whisper to you 

If only you’ll wait a moment or two. 


Away, ’way off on the wide blue sea 
Somebody’s sailing away from me. 

O, beautiful wind, if you’ll only go 
And whisper to him as sweet and low 
As here you sing in the tree-tops tall, 
I’m sure he’ll listen and hear it all. 


Sing to him softly while you say 

A dear little girl, you’ve seen to-day, 

Is crying because he does not come, 
And begs her papa will soon come home, 


BETTY’S ROMANCE READING. 
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‘*It's of no use, Betty. And we’d best say 
no more about it.” And Rhoda gave the 
wheel-chair an impatient shove, and then 
rolled back again. 

‘“‘ Wecan’t help thinking. And I was 
in hopes—but, there, it serves me right, 
counting upon advantage from any one’s 
death. It’s ill waiting for dead men’s 
shoes.” 

‘“*Uncle James wore carpet slippers, 
Betty.” 

‘* Which accounts for our shabby re- 
membrance,” said the pretty Betty with a 
laugh that showed her little teeth, even 
and white as grainsof rice. ‘* The idea 
of a man’s giving all the money he had to 
an Art Museum. and leaving all his con- 
nections, who haven’t even enough to get 
along with by means of pinching, residu- 
ary legatees to—some household rubbish! 
It’s laughable; that is, it’s lamentable! I 
wish Auntie’d sell it.” 

**She couldn’t sell it; except the old 





‘*-Yes, Hobart, in my wish to make you 


chairs and tables and chests of drawers, 
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and those we’d like to keep ourselves, and 
sell these modern things of ours instead. 
She tried all the dealers on the old en- 
gravings, and those little black daubs of 
paintings, and they would have none of 
them. And now she thinks shedidn’t.” 

‘*She hadn’t any right to. They’re 
ours.” 

‘* Yes, Uncle James left the engravings 
to me with his love, and all the other 
pictures to you.” 

‘* Thank him for nothing,” said Betty, 
wheeling acurtesy ard picking out her 
last crimp. ‘‘I wouldn’t give them 
house-room except that they are just the 
thing on those dark old walls, so long as 
Auntie has madeup ber mind to move in 
there. You can’t make out much of any- 
thing in them, and so, at any rate, they 
don’t offend.” 

‘*Uncle James used to think a great 
deal of them,” said Rhoda, suspending 
her crochet-needle amoment. ‘“ I’ve seen 
him sit before them for hours and stare 
at nothing else. Old associations, I sup- 
pose. His grandfather, the Holland mer- 
chant, brought them from Holland some 
time or other, you know.” 

‘* Old associations !” said Betty, turning 
this way and that the worn breadth of 
sulk which she was working on. ‘*‘ He 
wasn’t that sort of a person. If he had 
cared for old associations he wouldn’t 
have left his brother's wife and—at least 
—what relation in the world are we to 
Uncle James? or to his brother? At 
any rate, we’re people connected with 
him, and he knew it, and he used to seem 
to love us. But now I see that if he had 
really cared for his brother, or his wife, or 
that wife’s nieces, he’d have left us enough 
of his property tokeep us from hard work.” 

“Uncle James believed in work, 
Betty.” 

‘“* Well, I don't; and I know more 
about it than he ever did. Perhaps if we 
had been Heydekers instead of Greys ”— 

‘*But Auntie thinks it’s all right. She 
thinks Uncle James could do no wfong. 
And she wants to move at once into his 
house and cease paying rent here. And 
she thinks she shall renew her youth 
there where she went to live as a 
bride.” 

* And if Uncle James had only done 
his duty, I might be going to live as a 
bride there, too. But now—oh, long 
before Rob and I can marry we shall be as 
gray as Auntie is now, sha’n’t we, Rhoda? 
It’s all very well for Auntie to talk; she 
married when she was seventeen, and 
wasn’t haunted by a vision of herself so 
old and faded that her lover wouldn’t 
know her. Just think—Rob and I have 
been engaged a whole year now; and for 
all I can see we shall be for fifty years 
more !” 

‘* You shouldn’t have been so previous 
—precocious, I mean. You're only twenty 
now.” 

“* Horrible fate, to be pretty and poor, 
and in love and helpless at twenty!” And 
Betty actually shuddered, as if, instead 
of being quite tolerably happy, she saw 
the rack before her. ‘* Well,” she said, 
gravely, ‘‘ perhaps Uncle James knew 
best; for if I had any sort of a fortune 
I should give it all to Rob for his business 
enterprise, whether we were married or 
not, and if he lost it, we should be no 
worse off than we are now.” 

‘*It’s charming!” said Betty, looking 
about her in Uncle James’s garden, a 
couple of weeks later—‘‘ it’s bliss! but 
somehow it’s fairy-land without the 
fairies. Of allthe unexpected things I 
never did expect to be domiciled in Uncle 
James’s old den. But here we are, for 
better or worse, and the rest of our lives, 
Ifancy. It seems mean to come into his 
home feeling as I do about him, tho. 
But if [had any proud spirit to indulge, I 
couldn’t indulge it and leave Rhoda to 
stay with Auntie all alone; and Rhoda 
without any use of her feet, and I with- 
out any practical use of anything. 
Whatever in the world made you choose 
such a good-for-naught as Iam, Rob, to 
be your wife? Idon’t know any way in 
which I could earn my salt at extremity, 
unless I went out to service or into a 
shop; and Auntie wouldn’t listen to 
that, if I wanted to, and so we are to 
scrape along here on her little or nothing, 


as we used to do down in the town. But 
it’s a sweet sort of a place, isn’t it, Rob?” 

‘* A place like a dream,” said Rob. 

It was a quaint and unique place, at 
any rate; an old colonial house of a single 
story, with court and wings, of such age 
that the moss grew upon the many roofs, 
and surrounded by old-fashioned garden- 
grounds overflowing with sweet-scented 
flowers, and embowered in roses and 
honeysuckles that made a network over 
the casements of half the disused rooms. 
And within-doors the low ceilings, the 
big fire-places, the rooms opening from 
each othcr with wide doors, the antique 
furnishing, the dark yet faded blue-green 
coverings, the strange old china orna- 
ments and dingy paintings, all made it as 
picturesque and quaint as it was without. 

‘* Tf one only had something to live on, 
one could live very happily here, couldn’t 
one, Rob?” continued Betty. 

‘*Or anywhere else,” said Rob, rather 
gloomily. ‘‘ Though I will confess that I 
never saw a more enchanting spot.” 

‘* Like something you read about, isn’t 
it, Rob?” 

‘* But somehow it never seemed so dur- 
ing your uncle James’s life.” 

**That was because we felt no freedom 
here, and spoke under our breaths with 

asthma and death before us, and all youth 
and brightness barred out or kept down. 
Well, I suppose I ought not to grumble 
that he left us no more; he wasn’t our 
own uncle, you know; and it was very 
good of him to give Auntie this, and it 
saves her the rent. But oh, if he only 
had said to himself: ‘There's Rhoda, a 
helpless cripple, and a lovely creature, 
without a penny; and there’s Betty—she’s 
a fine girl, and she’s to marry the finest 
fellow in the country; I'll make the way 
easy for her.’ Oh, why couldn’t he have 
said it!” And Betty stamped her pretty 
foot in her vexation. 

‘*T don’t see that he could have made 
the way easy,” said Rob, ‘‘unless he 
could have stirred up a whole hornet’s 
nest of litigants, and sent them all to my 
office with their cases. There’d be room 
for them and Adolph Vreimann and his 
pipes, too. A young lawyer wants cli- 
ents more than he wants legacies ”— 

‘*A young lawyer,” said Betty, mis- 
chievously, ‘‘had better take what he 
can get!” 

‘* And in this case ?”’ 

‘‘ Well,” said Betty, ruefully, ‘* I don’t 
see here that he can get anything but 
Betty.” 

** That’s all he wants!” said the young 
lawyer. 

‘* And she’s only too ready to be taken,” 
said Rhoda, wheeling her chair in at the 
long window from the green terrace. 

‘* One may as well be ready as unready 
when the whole thing is impossible,” said 
Betty. ‘* And for all that I can see, I’ve 
to goon painting silly wild flowers that 
nobody wants, and Rob to go on making 
out writs and mortgages, when he can get 
them to make out, to the end of the chap- 
ter. If Auntie wasn’t incrusted with the 
dust of all her ancestors, I should have 
money enough laid up by this time to buy 
a house for Rob and me, and have had a 
good business going that I could have 
continued after I was married, and he 
could have gone on taking care of all his 
sisters and his cousins and his aunts just 
the same as he does now. But when I 
proposed opening milliner’s rooms—and 
its just the thing I’m fit for, with my 
knack, and I’m fit for nothing else—she 
said Uncle James would turn over in his 
grave. Well, whatif he did turn over in 
his grave? It wouldn’t hurthim. And it 
wouldn’t hurt anybody else. And no- 
body’d know it any way. And why 
should he turn over because I had found 
a way out of—out of ”— 

‘* Single cussedness ?” said Rhoda. 

‘* Auntie’d die herself to hear you, Rho- 
da. Butthere, if Auntie wasn’t so awfully 
proper, we shouldn’t be so awfully im- 

proper, I suppose.” 

‘* Betty Betty, how do you dare to 
speak so avuut Auntie ?”’ 

‘*T don’t. Ishouldn’t, of course, if I 
wasn’t ready to confess in the next breath 
that she is the sweetest little old dried 
rose that ever was, with all her fads and 





follies—you’ll be just like her, Rhoda, 





when you’re herage. Your very name 
means a rose.” 

‘* Auntie never brought you up to speak 
of her in this disrespectful way”— 

‘* Auntie brought usup!” cried Betty. 
‘*We brought her up. And on the 
whole she does us credit; doesn’t she now? 
And she is just as willful as most spoiled 
children are”— 

‘* Your tongue is running away with 
you, Betty. What is it that interests Rob 
so ?” 

‘* Studying those little black daubs of 
paintings. Can you make anything out, 
Rob ? Come, let’s go out-doors; we shall 
never be young but once, and the roses 
only blow in June, and the south-west 
wind is perfectly delicious, and there’s a 
field full of bobolinks at the foot of the 
garden;” and seizing Rob’s arm, she 
whirled him out and away, he not quite 
so gay as she,since under no circum- 
stances could Betty be really unhappy. 

**T must say,” murmured the aunt in 
question, something later, sitting at her 
window and observing the two young 
people in the garden, throwing back her 
cap-strings with an air of throwing off 
trouble, and gently waving her fan as if 
she were dismissing responsibility—‘‘I 
must say I am afraid our Betty is per- 
fectly indelicate. Any one would sup- 
pose she really wanted to be married.” 

‘* If she didn’t, what would she be en- 
gaged for?” asked Rhoda shortly; for 
Rhoda was in the state of most of those 
sisters who, quite agreeing with neither 
party have the ill fate to be ground be- 
tween both. ‘‘I dare say it would be 
very agreeable to her to leave her aimless 
round and be with Rob all but continu- 
ally, and make her Jife complete. But as 
long asIam an incapable, and you are 
another, little Auntie, and we need her 
oversight and care and company, and 
have only just enough money to get along 
with at a pinch, without adding Rob and 
the future to our family, why, she has 
nothing to do but to take it out in talk- 
ing.” 

‘It’s very indelicate in her, tho, to 
be all the time talking about it before us 
without any regard to our feelings; very 
indelicate in another sense from my first 
statement, to be making us see that we 
are in the way.” 

‘*T don’t believe it ever crossed Betty’s 
mind that we are in the way. How could 
it, Auntie, when you give her her home? 
I don’t believe she would really wish to 
marry Rob if it were to take her away 
from us. Betty likes to have every one 
she loves about her, and wants them all 
happy; she is luxurious in her tastes.” 

‘*‘Why in the world then,” said the aunt, 
‘‘did she engage herself toa man who 
can only earn his own salt?” 

‘*Oh yes, he earns his own, and that of 
ever so many others. That’s what makes 
it impossible for him to marry, and hin- 
ders his saving anything for capital that he 
might invest in good enterprises. If Rob 
only had the money now that he’s spent 
on other people he could go intothatcom- 
pany for the manufacture of wooden arti- 
cles that wants to increase its business 
and is looking about for some one with 
twenty thousand or so to putin. And 
it’s too bad; for it’s so perfectly safe: 
there’s always such steady demand for 
wooden articles, for tubs and buckets and 
firkins and clothes-pins, that are always 
being used up”— 

‘‘ Manufacturing tubs and clothes-pins! 
Our Betty’s husband!” cried the aunt. 
‘Never. Our Betty marry into mere 
carpentry? Don’t talk to me! I’m glad 
he hasn’t any capital. Why, your uncle 
James would rise out of his grave” — 

‘‘Auntie, what a complete hobgoblin 
you do make of Uncle James!” 

‘‘Rhoda!” cried the horrified little woman 
her cap-strings flying, and her pretty but 

watery blue eyes and rose-bud of a mouth 
allaglow. ‘I wonder you're not afraid 
the earth will open where you stand! 
Your uncle James!” 

“Oh, Auntie, dear, now don’t take it 
soto heart! I know he’s a kind of demi- 
god to you—but”— 

“There, Rhoda, that’s enough. Don’t 
go on; you'll only say something blas- 
phemous presently. Andas for this af- 
fair of Betty’s, you can’t expect me tobe 
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profoundly interested in her m 

with a young man whose loftiest ambition 
is to make buckets. Where did you lay 
down that book you were reading to me? 
What was it? ‘The Heavenly Life, 
There isn’t much of it here.” And the 
poor little crippled Rhoda proceeded to 
clear her throat and do what she could to 
bring the heavenly life nearer. 

‘‘ Well,” said Betty that night, when 
Rob came again, and sitting on the ter. 
race stairs together in the soft moonlight 
they were now wrapped in bliss and now 
bemoaning their fate—‘‘we might be 
worse off. Icouldn’t exist without m 
Rhoda any way, and Rhoda couldn’t of 
course without me, She’s my balance. 
wheel, my make-weight, the carrier of 
my common sense, all the common senge 
I have ”— 

‘The uncommon sense is good enough 
for me,” said Rob. 

‘And it’s summer and evening and 
moonlight and we’re young and well and 
alive, and that’s a great thing. It’s g 
great thing just to be alive, isn’t it, 
Rob?” 

‘*T don’t know,” said Rob, lapsing ito 
gloom. ‘‘A man who sees the whole 
world go by him, and youth, his only cap. 
ital, slipping out of his possession like 
beads of a broken thread, doesn’t feel it so 
gay a thing to be alive.” 

‘*But capital—money— isn’t every- 
thing,” said Betty. 

**Tt’s enough, or the want of it is 
enuugh, to make an everlasting barrier 
between us, to keep us apart forever.” 

‘*Not really—not really and altogether 
apart, you know. Here we are side by 
side in this delicious moonlight, with all 
the sweetness of the roses round us, and— 
hark! I do believe—there’s a belated 
thrush or something. Oh, isn’t it heaven- 
ly? Now what if { made moan because 
that isn’t a nightingale? Yes, youth and 
life, and your true-love’s arms. I don’t 


know if I want anything better. To. 


night, at any rate, I feel content. Aren't 
you contented, Rob?” 


‘* No,” said Rob, frankly. ‘‘ This is the © 
present moment; there are a great many” 
other moments—future moments—when > 
I shall long to have you beside me, and_ 
you won’t be there. Ishould be very © 
selfish to overlook the forlorn fellow of — 
those future moments just because the 3 


fellow of these present moments was 
happy.” 

‘‘Oh, you’re getting in too deep for 
me!” 

‘‘And it doesn’t reconcile me to my 
fate,” continued Rob, “‘ to think thatif I 
could only raise twenty thousand dollars 
I could go into an assured business that 
would let us marry to-morrow.” 

‘*Isn’t there any way we can steal it, 
Rob?” asked Betty; and then they both 
laughed like children, and presently Betty 
ran into the house to play him a little 
mad Tarantella, he following to say 
good-night. 

‘* What in the world is it you see in that 
picture?” asked Rhoda, as Rob, while 
Betty was playing, stood staring mto that 
one of the dark little paintings which in 
the morning had attracted his attention; 
for the aunt, summer night or not, always 
had the lamps lighted—for the better en- 
joyment of the June-bugs, it may be.” 

“The dust of ages,” answered Betty 
over her shoulder for him, as she played 
‘The dust of generations of Heydekers 
sifted over it. The idea ofa houseful of 
such things that wouldn’t bring ten dol- 
larsin an auction shop. But they seem to 
belong here. Can you make out anything 
else, Rob?” 

“ Alight,” said Rob. ‘‘ Maybe a light; 
some broad backs; a chair rail; perhaps @ 
flagon, perhaps a face—the face of the 
hostess—I don’t know. But a certain 
something—a harmony, balance, color, 
that has a charm—I don’t know.” 

**You’ve really discovered something; 
then,” said Betty, winding up her Taran- 
tella witha little trill of laughter. “No 
one else ever did; altho Rhoda says Uncle 
James used to sit before it and try. The 
discoverer can always claim the discov- 
ery, can’the? I”— 

“In the name of his sovereign,” said 
Rob, gayly. 


“Then you shall have the little black a 
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daub. If it isn’t yours by right divine as 

discoverer, I'll make you a present of 
sovereign’s right.” 

« Betty! What! Dismantle the house!” 
cried her aunt, the withered rose on her 
cheek flaming into a bright red. 

«J'll put something a great deal prettier 
there, Auntie dear, a chromo, you know, 
or some of my water-colors, or some of 

our works on velvet. Rob is going to 
carry that home as a keepsake. I never 
pad anything to give him by way of a 
keepsake. Shall not a man do as he will 
with his own? ora woman either ?” 

But Rob quite refused to appropriate 
his discovery that night; and something 
to his surprise and something to his an- 
noyance, when he went into his office 
next morning, there it was propped up 
py a couple of Revised Statutes; and 
Adolph Vreimann, with his elbows on 
the desk and his head between his hands, 
was studying it to a point that made him 
oblivious of the rest of the world. 

“Where did you come across this?” he 
said abruptly, as Rob came in like a gust 
of the June breeze, slamming the door be- 
bind him. 

* Come across what?” asked Rob; and 
then in a moment he saw what it was, 
“Oh,” he answered, ‘‘in a house full of 
them.” 

* Full of treasures, then,” said Adolph. 
“Full of Dutch paintings worth many 
times their weight in gold. Dutch paint- 
ings, sir, and of value, if ’m not mistaken. 

If [know anything at all this isa Gerard 
Douw; and the mate to it sold in Europe 
ten years ago for forty-five thousand dol- 
lars.” 

Nothing but a whistle could express 
Rob’s feelings first of surprise and then of 


disbelief. ‘‘This square foot of dark 
nothingness!” he cried. 
“Nothingness! It is crowded with 


value! And if it weren’t—if it were only 
the whim’s value and not the picture’s, 
what are you keeping fortunes for locked 
up in things like this? Where did it 


» come from? How did you come by it? 


Let me see the others! A house full of 
them? You are like a new Aladdin then, 
with a garden full of jewels to gather 
when you will. Take me to them, now, 
out of hand!” 

“It’s wicked! It’s outrageous! It’s 
abominable!” cried the aunt, an hour or 
so afterward, wringing her hands in a 
nervousalarm. ‘The moment your uncle 
is out of it tearing down his house about 
his ears, stripping his walls of what he 
saw on them his life long, robbing the 
whole heuse of its character! We may 
as well let it all go then, and live again 
in ourframe box in the village. If they’re 
good for anything,” she cried with vigor, 
“they’re good for us to keep! If your 
uncle James wasn’t an angel of the Lord 
he'd return and visit you"— 

“Well, be is an angel of the Lord and 
can't!” said Rhoda. 

“Uncle James was a thrifty soul. 
Auntie,” cried Betty. ‘If he had known 
there was a fortune in these bits of 
squalor, he’d have had the fortune long 
ago, and left it to the Art Museum. But 
he left them all to me, not having any- 
thing else he could do with them but make 
abonfire. And they’re mine, and they're 
not going to stay mine an hour longer 
thanI can help. Do you think we can 
afford to keep a gallery of Dutch masters 
inthe house when we can’t afford to keep 
adog? They’re going over seas as soon 
as Adolph Vreimann can take them. And 
when I can give you a check-book, and 
acarriage and a pair of your own, you 
dear little absurd woman, you will be per- 
fectly satisfied, and we won’t have to 
have the chromos on the walls;” and she 
gave her aunt an impetuous hug that set 
the cherished cap awry and made the 
good lady cry out that too much love was 
as bad as none at all,and she did wish 
Betty had some moral sense and looked 
before she leaped, and all the rest. 

“Oh, Auntie!” cried Rhoda, “when 
that check-book is really yours, just 
think how you will enjoy taking Mrs. 
Delong to drive, and what can’t you do 
an your missionary class?” 

“Yes, Auntie, dear, you can send a par- 
asol to every little darky in Tahiti, and 


return you will never miss the Dutch pic- 
tures on the wall—in six months the 
photographs will look as if they grew 
there just as the paintings do now. Oh, 
they shal] go!” 

And go they did, in the next steamer 
with Adolph. 


‘* That’s the last of them!” said the little 
aunt. ‘* You'll never see paintings nor 
price of the paintings again, and your 
uncle James will have been outraged for 
nothing at all but a girl’s indelicacy and 
rapacity. That fellow has simply made 
off with the whole lot of them—those 
pictures that have hung on the Heydeker 
walls for a hundred years! It’s six weeks 
and over now and nota word of them 
yet. If you were bound to sell them, why 
you couldn’t have employed a reputable 
person passes my comprehension. You 
are paying no more attention to me than 
if I didn’t speak! Whatis that you are 
reading in such an absorbed way, Betty— 
it is exceedingly ill-bred to”’— 

‘“* A romance,” said Betty—‘‘a romance 
of romances. A letter of Adolph Vrei- 
mann’s; a letter telling Rob and me.that 
all our little black daubs are Cuyps and 
Ruysdaels and Gerard Douws and the 
like. And altho Ruskin has put bis 
foot down about Dutch paintings, still 
Dutch paintings have their friends; and 
Adolph has sold them for all they’re 
worth, and he has sent us a draft on Bar- 
ings for pinety-five thousand dollars, and 
more tocome. And Rob and I are going 
to be married next week, if Rob wants to 
be ” . 


** Betty!” 

‘“*And you are going to have a silk 
gown for every month in the year, anda 
maid whose ears you shall box whenever 
you feel like boxing Rhoda’s or mine”— 

‘** Betty, are you making this up?” 

‘*T suppose I am awake and not dream- 
ing. Here is the letter; here is the check. 
What I read has the element of being out 
of the common, and it’s brief, and it ends 
well. Isn’t it interesting romance-read- 
ing, Auntie?” 

** And I always told you, Betty, how 
valuable those pictures were. You must 
be so glad that for onve you listened to’ 
me and found the fortune that was in 
them”— 

‘It's a great deal better—the money— 
than those little black daubs on the wall, 
isn’t it Auutie?” 

‘Oh, Betty!” cried the aunt, clasping 
her hands, and the tears coming, ‘‘ how 
pleased your uncle James would be!” 
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Communications for this department showld be ad- 
dressed * Puzzles.” THE INDEPENDENT. New York. 





ACROSTICS. 
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First word across, add. 
2. Recital. 
3. Highly finished. 
4. Dying. 
5. Reduction. 
6. A professor of the art of building. 
7. A body of troops. 
8. Perpetually. 
9. Fierce. 
The first acrostic (the second letter down) 
to extel. 
The second acrostic(the third letter down) 
reputation. a ee 


DIAMOND REMAINDERS. 


*—0O*0O— * 
*—kK KKK — * 
*—O*0—* 


Central diamond: 1. Aconsonant. 2. A 
beverage. 3. Permission. 4. Hail! (Con- 
nected with Maria.) 5. A vowel. 

Remainders 1. Aconsonant. 2. A bev- 


erage. 3. Totake unlawfully. 4. A butch- 
er’sinstrument. 5. A large basin. 6. A 
sheltered place. 7. A consonant. M. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEB. 28D. 
GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. 


Take care of the minutes and the hours 
will take of themselves. 


UNITED RHOMBOIDS. 


QUEER PUZZLE. 
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Selections. 
AT “THE LITERARY.” 


FOLKS in town, I reckon, thinks 
They git all the fun they air 
Runnin’ loose ’round!—but, ’y jinks! 
We got fun, and fun to spare, 
Right out here amongst the ash 
And oak timber ever’where! 

Some folks elise kin cut a dash 
’*Sides town-people, don’t fergit!— 
*Specially in winter-time, 

When they ’s snow, and roads is fit. 
In them circumstances I’m 
Resignated to my lot— 

Which puts me in mind o’ what 

’S called ‘* The Literary.” 


Us folks in the country sees 

Lots o’ fan!—Take spellin’-school; 

Er ole hoe-down jamborees; 

Er revivals; er ef you’ll 

Tackle taffy-pullin’s you 

Kin git fun, and quite a few!— 

Same with huskin’s. But all these 

Kind o’ frolics they hain’t new 

By a hundred year’ er two, 

Cipher on it as you please! 

But I'll tell you what I jest 

Think walks over all the rest— 

Any way it suits me best— 
That’s “The Literary.” 


First they started it—‘‘’y gee!”’ 
Thinks says-I, ‘‘ This settlement 
’S gittin’ too high-toned fer me!”’ 
But when all begin to jine, 
And I heerd Izory went, 
I font kind o’ drapped in line 
Like you've seen some sandy, thin, 
Scrawny shoat put fer the crick 
Down some pig-trail through the thick 
Spice bresh, where the whole drove’s been 
’Bout six weeks ’fore he gits in! 
“*Can’t tell nothin’,’”’ I-says-ee, 
‘***Bout it tel you go and see 

Their blame ‘ Literary!’’’ 





Very first night I was there 
I was p’inted to be what 
beef call * ae li eb Vd 
nd square jedgment cou got 

On the pieces ’at was read, 
And on the debate—‘‘ Which air 
Most destructive element, 
Fire er worter?”? Then they hed 
Compositions on ‘‘Content,”’ 
** Death,” and “‘ Botany”; and Tomps, 
He read one on “* Dreenin’ swamps” 
I p’onounced the boss, and said— 
‘“*So fer ’at’s the best thing read 

In ‘ The Literary!’” 


Then they sung some—tel I called 
Order, and got. back ag’in 
In the critic’s cheer, and hauled 
All o’ the p’formers in. 
Mandy Brizendine read one 
I fergit; and Doc’s was “ Thought”’; 
And Sarepty’s, hern was “None 
Air denied ’at knocks’’; and Daut— 
Fayette Strawnses little niece— 
She got up and spoke a piece; 
Then Izory she read hern 
** Best thing in the whole concern,”’ 
I says-ee; ‘* now let’s adjourn 

? This-here ‘ Literary!’ ” 


They was some contendin’—yit 
We broke up in harmony. 
Road outside as white as grit, 
Andf®as slick as slick could be— 
I’d fetched ’Zory in my sleigh, 
And I had a heap tosay 
Drivin’ back—in fact, I dmv 
’Way around theold north way, 
Where the Daubenspeckses live. 
*Zory allus—’fore that night— 
Never peared to feel just right 
In my company. You see 
O’ny thing on earth saved me 
Was that * Literary!” 
JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY, in the February 
Century. 








GOLD MEDAL, Panis , 1878. 


Break ast Cocoa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocea, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 









MONARCH SHIRTS 
SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS, 











YOU CAN MAKE YOUR OWN INK! 
Send 25 cts for a bottle of 
WALPOLE INK POWDERS 


BLACK | RED | VIOLET | GREEN 


which will make several quarts of the best ink. Will 
not corrode@ the pen. Namecolom Circular giving full 
information free on application. Address 


Walpole Dye & Chemical Works, 44 liver St., Boston, 
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OM XERCI °% oF Brain Workers 
ond OME EXE Z SISER' Ladies, and Foes 
TOOM; £01 , 
fic, durable, comprehensive, cheap. 


N. 7: 
Prof. D. wp. Wm. Blaikie, author of 
“How to get Strong,” saysof it: * “neve 


saw any other that I liked halfas well. 











TRAVEL. 





The Travels of the Bontramont and Gor- 
man Families, A charming romance illustrative 
of klorida scenes and Southern life, sent free on receipt 
of postage (four cents), E. ©. MCCORMICK, General 
Passenger Agent Monon Route. Chicago, Ills. 
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NORDDEUTSCHER LLOYD 


STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 

Short route to London, via Southampton, and to the 
Continent, by the magnificent fast steamers, 
LAHN, ALLER, TRAVE, SAALE, EIDER, 

WS, WEGRA, FULDA, ELBE, 
from 5,600 to ¢,000 tons, and 5,500 to 10,000 horse-| 
Steamers leave New York every Wedne 
Saturday. 
Average time from New York to Southampton 744 
days, and to London less than § days. 
For London  speciai train awaits passengers in 
Southampton Docks on landing, 
_ Steamers of this line take the southerly route dur- 
ing the ice season, 
irst cabin table equal to that of the finest Eu- 
ropean hotels. Apply to 
OELRICHS & CO.. 2 Bowling Green, 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WILL 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MaP OF THE 
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CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC'R’t 


‘ts main lines and branches include CHivaAGO, 
PEORIA, MOLINE, ROCK ISLAND, DAVEN- 
PORT, DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS, MUS- 
CATINE, KANSAS CITY, 8T. JOSEPH, LEAV- 
ENWORTH, ATCHISON, CEDAR RAPID8, 
WATERLOO, MINNEAPOLIS, and 8ST. PAUL, 
and scores of intermediate cities. Choice of 
routes to and from the Pacific Coast. All trans- 
fers in Union depots. Fast trains of Fine Day 
Coaches, elegant Dining Cars, magnificent Pull- 
man Palace Sleepers, and (between Chicago, St. 
Joseph, Atchison and Kansas City) Reclining 
Chair Cars, Seate Free, to holders of through 
first-class tickets. 

Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska R’\ 
** Creat Rock Island Route.”’ 
Extends West and Southwest from Kansas Cit7 
and St. Joseph to NELSON, HORTON,, BELLE- 
VILLE, HERINGTON, WICHITA, 
HUTCHINSON, CALDWELL, and all points in 
KANSAS AND SOUTHERN NEBRASKA 
and beyond. Entire passenger equipment of the 
celebrated Pullman manufacture. All safety ap- 

pliances and modern improvements. 
The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Is the favorite between Chicago, Rock Island, 
Atchison, Kansas City and Minneapolis and St. 
Paul. Its Watertown branch traversos the great 
©’ WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT” 

of Northern Iowa, Southwestern Minnesota, and 
East Central Dakota to Watertown, Spirit Lake, 
Sioux Falls and many other towns and cities. 

The Short Line via Seneca and Kenkakee offers 


tion, apply at any Coupon or address 

E.ST.JOHN, E.A.HOLBROOK, 

Gen’l J Gen’! Tkt. & Pass. Agt- 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





vos NOW WELL-KNOWN ISLAXD OF 


BERMUDA 


Is reached in sixty hours from New York by the ele- 
gant steamers of the Quebec 8, 3, Co., sailing weekly. 
The situation of these islands south of 
Stream renders FROST UNK 
co1al formation PREVENTS MALARIA. 
bec 8, Co. also dispatch highest class 


any. For all particulars > 
. AuBEN Sec’y. Que A. 
THOS. COOK & SONS 











they send you their photographs in 





, E, OUTERBRIDGE & CO., ti 
OF As Hr OUTERBETO“SI Brondwey. New York. 
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Farm and Garden, 


(The Agricuitural Editor wil be giad to recetwe any 
practical hunts, suggestions or myormation that wil 
make this department more valuable to those af our 
subscribers who feet specially imterested.) 


TIMELY AND PRACTICAL HINTS. 
BY D. D. T. MOORE. 





EXAMINING FARM SEEDs.—A _ bulletin 
from the Michigan Agricultural Ccllege 
makes a good seasonable suggestion: that 
the state botanist be employed to examine 
farm seeds, especially those of grasses and 
clovers before they are purchased by farm- 
ers. Much has been done in the same line 
abroad. The work of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Socievy of England has greatly in- 
creased of late years, and the seeds sold in 
the market have materially improved in 
their purity, vitality and freedom from 
weeds, I[t is stated that in Switzerland 
farmers will not purchase seeds unless the 
merchants bind themselves to have the pu- 
rity of the wares controlled and guaranteed 
by an agronomical station. No more pur- 
chasing with closed eyes; hence no room for 
adulterations. The agronomic station at 
Zurich issues for a modest sum albums con- 
taining dried specimens of the bad meadow 
grasses; also of the ones adopted either for 
temporary or permanent pastures. While 
so much is being done abroad we seem to 
be slow in this country about adopting any 
system of seed inspection, tho no matter 
pertaining to agriculture is of greater im- 
portance. Our agricultural colleges and 
experiment stations would greatly benefit 
farmers and gardeners by giving the work 
of seed examiaation and selection special 
attention. Andreaders of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT would no doubt find it for their inter- 
est toascertain asto the purity and genu- 
ineness of variety of all seeds before plant- 
ing. 

PREACHES AND PRACTICES FARMING.—It 
is on record that Mr. T.S. Gold, Secretary 
ofthe Connecticut Board of Agriculture, 
not only talks and teaches farming, but 
practices it, and on a pretty extensive scale, 
being the owner of several hundred acres of 
good farming and forest land in the Cream 
Hill district of Cornwall, where he keeps 
one hundred milch cows and other farm 
stock. He lately added to his average by 
the purchase of a large farm adjoining, and 
also set upa mill for grinding bones for his 
own use as a fertilizer. Mr. Gold and his 
family are said to be working together in 
the old-fashioned way of well-to-do New 
England families of a generation ago. The 
seveuth generation since the purchase of 
the homestead is represented by Mr. Gold’s 
grandchildren. 

COLORADO CATTLE.—Commenting upon 
sales of Snort-horns, Herefords, Jerseys and 
Galloways of choice strains in the *‘ Centen- 
nial State,’’ a Denver paper remarks that 
Colorado will soon be as celebrated for its 
cattle as for its mines. ‘The scrub bull 
wil! soon be as scarce as the buffalo, and 
buyers from all parts of the country will 
soon come here to get our choice stock. 
This is encouraging. It costs no more to 
feed thor »ugh-breds than Texas cattle and 
the demand for thein will be constantly in- 
creasing. The revenue from these thorough- 
breds will soon be an important factor in 
our onward prozress.”’ 

A Bit oF DAHLIA History.—M. de Caze- 
nove writes tothe National Acclimatation 
Society at Paris thatthe beautiful flower 
dahlia, was introduced into France in 1812. 
The father of the famous aeronauts, Mont- 
golfier, iu that year received froma friend 
residing on [le-de-Franve (Mauritius), in 
the Indian Ocean, some eatable bulbs. He 
planted them, and seeing the blossoms, was 
so charmed with their beauty that he forgot 
everything about their beiug eatable, and 
took to cuitivating them for the flowers. 
From Annonay, where he lived, they 
spread rapidly over France and other coun- 
tries, and now the delightful dahlia ranks 
among the most charming and popular of 
autumnal! flowers. 

SooOT-WATER FOR Pot PLANTs—Many 
plant growers who take extra pains with 
their plants, use manure water in various 
forms. Sovt water is a favorite application. 
An expert says the best way to makesoot- 
water is to put acoupleof bushels of svot 
into a stout canvas bag, into which a piece 
of stone or iron has previously been thrown 
as a sinker; then tie up the bag tightly, and 
throw it into a tank of pure water. None of 
the crude carbon makes itsescape, but by 
this method all of the ammonia and other 
essential component parts of the soot, which 
are really soluble, are retained, and either 
for syringing or watering plants it isof the 
highest value. 

THE LILY OF THE NILE.—According to Dr. 
Newberry the Lily of the Nile has wholly 

disappeared from the river, though there is 








ample evidence that it was abundant in pre- 
historic times. Specimens are frequently 
found in mummy cases. It was not a 
Nelumbium, as many writers persist in 
stating, but a species of Nymphea—N. 
Lotus. The true lotus of classical history, 
Dr. Newberry says, is a Zizyphus—probably 
the one sometimes cultivated in American 
collections of trees,.and known there as 
Zizyphus communis, It is very hardy in 
our climate, very thorny, and bears an 
orange-colored, round fruit, the size of a 
damson plum. 

CROSS FERTILIZATION OF FLOWERS.—Scien- 
tists tells us that colored flowers and special 
adaptation to cross-fertilization are deemed 
inseparable. A recent author sh ws that in 
America the hollyhock—one of the brightest 
of flowers—is so arranged for self-fertiliza- 
tion that crossing naturally must be very 
rare. The flower is proterandrous, it is 
true; but the mass of stamens completely 
cover the later maturing pistils, which are 
so covered by its own pollen that when they 
are in a receptive condition they cannot re- 
ceive the aid of any pollen but their own. 

WHAT THE Busy BEE PRODUCES.—It is 
estimated by anexpert apiarist that the 
annual production of honey in this country 
ranges in value from $15,000,000 to $20,000,- 
000, while that of wax is about $1,000,000. 
Not more thaneight or ten per cent. of 
those favorably situated for bee-keeping are 
enguged in the pursuit. If even one-half of 
t..ose thus situated were so engaged the an. 
nual product would now fall below $75,000,- 
000 or $80,000,000 in value. Tho this may 
be an optimistic view, there is no doubt 
that many farmers and others not now en- 
gaged in bee-culture could make the busi- 
ness profitable by giving it careful study 
and attention. 

How TO FEED MEAL.—Prof. L. B. Arnold, 
the dairy expert and author, has satisfied 
himself by experiments that meal if fed 
alune to neat cattle will at once pass into 
the fourth stomach; but that if the hay or 
straw, whether cut or wuole, bé wet and 
the meal sprinkled on it the meal will be 
chewed over with the cud and go through 
all the digestive processes, and give much 
better returns. This should be noted by 
stock feeders. 

GREEN STABLE MANURE.—This manure 
seems to be coming to the fore, or at least 
guining favor. According to the New Eng 
land Humestead, late experiments with 
green, coarse stable manure, in comparison 
with well decomposed stable manure and 
several kinds of commercial fertilizers, have 
resulted for the third year in producing the 
largest crops where green manure was ap- 
plied, at the Rhode Island State Farm. 
And it adds: *‘Have we under-estimated 
heretofore the value of green manure ? 
These experiments would lead to this con- 
clusion. It is tobe hoped the experiments 
will be continued and enlarged, for they 
promise important and practical results.”’ 

ACTIVE Fow.ts Lay Brest.—The hen that 
is active, scratches vigorously, and seems 
anxious to be always searching for food, is 
usually the one that isa good layer. It is 
this quality—activity—that makes the Leg- 
horns so prolific, as they rarely become too 
fat. and are always productive wheu prop- 
erly kept. The slow, clumsy fowl fattens 
very readily, and often breaks down when 
in the prime of life. Activity is the only 
good cnaracteristic in the common fowls, 
and sometimes enables them to thrive un- 
der adverse circumstances. So proclaims 
the poultry essayist of the Mirror and 
Furmer, a good authority. 

MUTTON SHEEP PROFITABLE.—If the aver- 
age farmer, able to keep from twenty to 
fifty sheep, is within a hundred miles of a 
city and near to a railroad, he can so ar- 
range it that his lambs shall come early; 
and if he has the mutton cross, can make 
them weigh seventy-five to one hundred 
pounds by May Ist, he has no prettier or 
more profitable business, for they will real- 
ize two to four dollars cach and permit of 
his saving the best for his own breeding 
flu:k. For small farmers (and small flocks) 
there is nothing like the mutton breeds, 
and itis tha. class of men that this item is 
intended to influence. Thus saith a writer 
in Rural World. 

THE SCIENCE OF FEEDING.—It has been 
well said that the great propriety and profit 
of keeping an animal always well fed, al- 
ways growing, and always fat, seems not to 
be appreciated by many farmers. A fat an- 
imal eats less than a poor one, other things 
being equal; a tatanimal gains far faster 
than a poor one; and, like saving money, it 
is the first dollar that is hardest to save; 
and so itis the first pound of fat that is 
hardest tomake. Every succeeding pound 
is easier, until the very fat animal will grow 
fatter on feed on which his poor comrade 
would only grow poorer. 

Success In DAIRyING.—To achieve this 





requires constant and unremitting atten- 
tion. The stock must be selected with great 
care and judgment. The stables should be 
arranged for tbe comfort, health and clean- 
liness of the animals, which ought to be 
liberally supplied with rich, succulent, 
milk-producing food, and fresh, pure water. 
Dairying wh: n properly attended tois one 
of the most profitable of farm industries. 
Great care should be taken with calves, es- 
pecially those intended for dairy cows. 
They should have a lot to themselves, be 
well fed, and kept in good growing order. 
On.the meadow they are harmless, except 
wher the soil is too wet and soft and they 
do well grazing on winter oats, rye and bar- 
ley. 

DRAINED LAND BEST —A farmer who has 
had much experience with drains tells the 
Farmers’ Review that the land is looser 
and more friable; it plows more easily in 
the wheat stubble, and is not so cloddy as 
where it is undrained. The corn has a bet- 
ter color and has cared better right over the 
drains than at a good distance from them. 
Wheré the land is drained, he finds that it 
takes less rain in adry time to penetrate 
the soil and do good than where it is not 
drained, as it does not ‘‘ bake”’ so badly, and 
the rain can soak down into the soil; where- 
as, where itis not drained the water lies on 
top, and the sun evaporates it and it does 
not penetrate the roots unless itis a very 
heavy and continuous rain. 

FREE vs. SLAVE LABOR.—Attention has 
been recently directed to the fact that the 
revenues of South Carolina for the past 
year from agriculture, manufactures and 
mines have beef nearly twice as great un- 
der free labor as they were under slavery. 
Such t»stimonies as this convince even for- 
mer slave-holders of the advantages of free 
labor, and causes them to rejoice that slav- 
ery is abolished. And yet the coffee plant- 
ers of Brazil are opposing the abolition of 
slavery on the ground that it would be im- 
possible to compete with other countries 
under other conditions. 

A POINT AS TO FARM ANIMALS.—The tem- 
perofa farm animal is an element in de- 
termining its value that is rarely given the 
consideration it merits, wisely observes a 
writer in the Western Plowman. The val- 
ue and usefulness of such an animal, he 
adds, depends almost as much upon mental 
as upon physical characteristics. A horse 
may be muscular and active, but if it uses 
its muscles and shows its activity by kick- 
ing the other horses, by running away with 
the wagon or plow whenever the opportu- 
nity offers, or by getting over the best fence 
on the farm, itis of less value than a horse 
with less muscle and activity,and mure re- 
ligion. 
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SCARLET GERANIUMS. 
BY ANNIE BRONSON KING. 








WITH the coming of spring Nature renews 
her invitation to come and make triends 
with the loveliest of her children, the flow- 
ers. She does not insist that we shall bring 
with us much book-lore. 

As History is no longer conceived to 
consist of dates and isolated facts in the 
lives of kings and queens, but in tne every- 
day existence of the millions of human 
beings who have toiled and sorrowed and 
joyed through their earthly pilgrimage, 
just as men are toiling and suffering to- 
day, so true knowledge of flower life comes 
only from an intimate acquaintance with 
the blossoms themselves, a ready sympathy 
with flower sorrows and joys. 

Nor is this denied to us who may not go 
to seek Nature in her fastnesses. Through 
the Scarlet Geranium which blooms upon 
the window-ledge, shall we find an ‘‘open 
sesame.”’ 

To be able to assign the flower to the genus 
and tamily to which it belungs profiteth us 
but little. Even to know that these glowing 
petals drank iu their color from the fervent 
sun of Africa does little more than enlarge 
our mental horizon ; but to watch its growth, 
taking in a litile knowledge every day as 
we take in air and sunshine and daily oread 
—this is truly to know and love one plant. 

When first our bright-hued blossom opens 
its heart tothe day, the curving leaves of 
the lily-like pistil are folded close together, 
the ruby-tipped stamens lie flat upon the 
petals. Later, the five stamens, at the 
touch of some invisible fairy wand, rise and 
surround the pistil; having dropped their 
pollen they fall back and shrivel up. Then 
does the pistil unfold its glistening surfaces 
and await with anxiety the coming of the 
bee who sball bring the needed pollen. For, 
since the authbers and pistil do not mature 
together, the flower has lost the power of 
self-tertilization and no seed can be ripened 
without the help of the insect. To arrange 
for his visit, the flower has developed two 
petals narrower and more conspicuous than 
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the others that he may know where to take 
his stand. Instead ot bearing honey in five 
little surface cups, as does the native gera- 
nium, this wise flower has deepened one cup 
and poured into it all the sweets of the 
others, thus forming a green projection 
upon the flower stalk giving to the blossom 
a hump-backed look. Mr. Grant Allen, 
that wonderful observer of plant life, says 
that the pistil actually bends to reach the 
pollen upon the head of the bee, who is 
stooping to drink the honey! 

The flower has now lost it color and the 
wonderful process of maturing theseed goes 
on apace. By a curious contrivance each 
seed is attached to a long rod, parallel with 
the pistil, giving to the flower the appear- 
ance of a tiny chandelier; when ripened the 
rod separates itself and the seed is hurled 
with force several inches from the plant. 

The herb Robert, a cousin of the woods, 
will always be famed as the flower which 
afforded to Conrad Sprengel the first 
glimpse of Nature’s plan in fertilization, 
Sprengel noticed the hairs upon the plant 
and, * believing that God would not create 
even ahair in vain’’ watched and discoy- 
ered that their mission was the protection 
of the honey from the rain and from the 
small insects who became entangled in 
them. Darwin followed the hint further 
and the whole scheme of cross-fertilization 
by the agency of insects disclosed itself to 
him. 

The geranium has never numbered the 
poets among her lovers, by none of them 
have her royal praises been fitly sung. 

MEDINA, O. 
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HORTICULTURAL ADVANCE. 








THE horticultural advance to be made at 
the present time, whica would probably be 
most beneficial, especially in country vil- 
lages, is to go outside of our individual 
premises and to take more interest in the 
streets, the school grounds, the churchyards, 
the cemeteries, the public squares or parks, 
the railway stations, gr unds of public 
buildings, and others of this nature. Some 
may think it is enough for each to sweep 
before his own door-yard; but this cannot 
be true, for there is manifestly a public 
duty in this respect to be discharged if we 
would give horticulture the scope that 
naturally belougs to it. Now, what is 


everybody’s duty is nobody’s, and unless: © 


some public-spirited persons will take the 
lead 1t is evident nothing will be done. Is 
it necessary to bring forward here the 
mercenary motive of increased value of in- 
dividual real property to enforce this 
thought? We trust not, though it may go 
where it wil! have its influence. How are 
these improvements to be made? In the first 
place, they are to be made iu the minds 
of those who desire them; a number of 
pers ns should be interested, the more the 
better, but some one must first think about 
them, desire them and determine to work 
forthem, and must interest others in the 
subject. Let one thing be undertaken ata 
time, and that one which in most cases will 
elicit the greatest sympathy and aid wil! be 
the improvement of the school grounds. 
This should be nicely furnished with grass, 
any disagreeable objects should be screened 
from sight by proper tree planting, the 
margins of the grounds should be supplied 
with trees and flowering shrubs, and the 
fences, when not hidden from sight by the 
latter should be covered with flowering 
vines. The ornamentation of the school 
groundsin this manner will commend itself 
tothe public, and will not be difficult or 
expensive, if properly attempted. The vil- 
lage improvement society, as the club may 
be called, can next turn its attention to 
something else, and Lefore many years have 
elapsed it will have wrought wonders. This 
is a society in which all may join, men, 
women and youths, and many pleasant so- 
cial gatherings may be held by its members, 
at some of whichthesmuall sums of money 
needed may be obtained by the pleasant de- 
vices the ladies so well understand.— Vick’s 
Mugazine. 
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MARKET FOR JERSEY COWS. 


DURING the past year the great produc- 
tion of Jersey cows has begun to have its 
natural effect, ar "‘loncands have been sold 
at prices that vo. .' once have seem 
surdly low. It is . certain that the ex- 
treme prices once pi’ .4,Will pever again be 
restored—nor is it best thr* ‘naey should be. 
The Jersey has its value ints for the 








dairy, and will be nune th. ~e for pass 
ing out of the list of f- re 1 4g, a8 in 
many things else, low. ian “ leads. 
to a much more genei: .2t It 


will pay farmers now who mean mere. 


make good butter at every-day prices, to 
tend sales of Jersey cows and stock up. 
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ke doing 80, however, they must remember 
ive that, owing probably to carelessness in 
ra- preeding for color, points and fashion, 
up rather than for use, the Jersey varies very 
he much in practical value. It is this really 
ion that is at the bottom of the present depres- 
om. sion in the prices of this breed. The Jersey 
en, js so small that when it does fail as a woilk 
ays or butter producer the failure is not easily 
the remediable. Prudence requires that the 
is purchaser should know not only the pedi- 
gree, but the animal’s own record for milk 
the and butter. If this is all right, it is safe to 
jnvest liberally, always remembering that 
ach a valuable animal is sure to be a good pur- 
ith chase, and an inferior animal a poor one.— 
pre American Cultivator. 
the anal 
fled 
. WATERING HORSES. 
ods, THE water given a horse should be pure. 
rich Do not have the well in the barnyard, for 
first the wash will soak into it, and pollute the 
_<_, water. If arunning brook of clean water 
lant be convenient, lead the horse to drink from 
ents it, A good cistern can be made of a large 
wig 4 hogshead sunk hala-foot in the ground 
tion and the water from the barn roofs led into 
the it will be preferable for the horse than too 
cold well water. A horse needs at least two 
ther pails of water a day, and if given halfa 
— pailful before meals, or four times a day,it 
i: will be sufficient, unless, when hard at work 
h in sultry weather. Do not give warm 
be water at any time of the year, but the chill 
hem may be taken off in winter, so that it will 
not beicy. Do not water or feed directly 
after coming in very warm, and do not 
work hard immediately after eating heart- 
. 
- ily—American Agriculturist. 
le at — 
ly be ’ 
y vil- When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
dual When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
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arks, 
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grass, More economical than Lead and Oil, covers better, 
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nd the applied—as any paint is satisfactory when first ap- 
by the Plied—but our guaranty embraces a sufficient time to 
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school The following is the purport of testimonials we are 
- it constantly receiving. 
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cult or Country Gentleman, Union Springs, N. Y., writes: “I 
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a cheaper, drying sooner, adhering better and lasting 
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s. This Hon. P. T. BARNUM, Bridgeport, Conn., says: “1 
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embers, RossMAN & MCKINSTRY, Hudson, N. Y., write: 
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Send for Sample Cards of beautiful shades to 
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SEEDS. 


Annual Priced ( ante. tee is now ready and 
an ed free toall apetionat t contains all the lead- 
ingand most popular sorts 


VECETAB LE, FARM 


AND 


FLOWER SEEDS. 


Besides all the desirable novelties of last acason. and 
ry ory ing else in my line of busine 


RED BRIDGEMAN,37 E. 19thst..N.Y. Y. 
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EXTRACT OF MEAT 


and insist upon no other being substituted for it. 

N. B.—Genuine only with fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 
across label, 

Sold by “torekeepers, Grocers and Druggists. 











Standard Fertilizers. 
Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
GROUND BONE BONE MEAL BONE FLOUR. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 

New “ea Office, 159 re Street, 

actory, Newark, N 
elt, Farmers a Dealers are favited to send for Cir- 
100 STRAWBERRIES ONLY $1.00 


Ten Plants each of ten best standard varieties sent, 
et. for $1.00. “How to Grow Fruits, Flowers, 
Is how to propagute. how to destroy Insects, 
ete., oan, Price, 3 cents, or sent free to all who order 
above plants before March Ist. 


WELD & CQ.,, l.yndonville, N. Y. 
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RUBBER PAINT. 











Send for a Sample Card of their beautiful colors. 

There is no Paint manufactured equal to it. It is 
smooth, glossy, durable, and economical. Any shade, 

N.B.—As there are ae now on the market, 


Factories at 750. 7 +2 34 
New York ‘s sre Bice As. Chicago, 
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HAND CORN BLA NTER with Pumpkin Seed 
Attachment. ‘0,000 in use. Every planter warranted. 
Agents mont 


NSHIP M’F’G CO., Racine, Wis, 


TREES. 


ALL KINDS OF NURSERY STOCK AT 
BOTTOM RATES. 


Send for free illustrated catalogue. Address 


MONROE COUNTY NURSERIES. 
P. O. Drawer, 291, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Refer to Bank of Monroe, Rochester, N. Y. 
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LEADING SPECIALTIES. 
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ALL VARIETIES, SIZES AND PRICES 
FINE EVER-BLOOmING PERPETUAL, 
CLIMBING AND MOSS ROSES, 
NEW AND RARE FLOWER SEEDS. 
HARDY pLants New Moon Flower,Clematis, Spring 
Bulbs, JAPAN Ligs, Xe ew Chrysanth a. and our 
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To our friends who have not already received it, we are ready to mail 
eur NEW CATALOGUE of 


HIGH CLASS SEEDS 


iss. 
Containing all the Novelties of the Season, both in Vegetable and 
Flower Seed. 


JM. THORBURN & Co:16: JonnS:WewYore. 


BRANDS. | 


Special Fertilizers for Potatoes, Cabhages, Vegetables, Fruits, etc. 


DAVIDGE FERTILIZER CoO., 
71 Wall Street , (Eagle Building,) New York. 
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EVERYTHING 


F oe THE 
is this season the grandest ever issued, con- 
taining three colored plates and superb il- 
lustrations of everything that is new, useful 
and rare in Seeds and Plants, together with 
lain directions of ‘‘How to grow them,” by 





GARDEN 


ER HENDERSON. This Manual, which isa 


book of 140 pages, we mail to any address on 
receipt of 2 
mitting 25 cents for the Manual we will, at the 
same time, send free by mail, in addition, 
their choice of any one of the following novel- 
ties, the price of either of which is 25 cents: 
One packet of the new Green and Gold 
‘Watermelon, or one packet of new Succes- 
sion Cabbage, or one 
Zinnia, or one packet of Butterfly Pansy, or 
one packet of new Mammoth Verbena (see 
illustration), or one plant of the beautiful 
Moonflower, on the distinct understanding, 
however, that — ordering will state in 


PETER HENDERS(O 


cents (in stamps.) To all so re- 
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free. 


GLIDDEN & CURTIS, 


General al Selling Agents, Boston, Mass. 
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Use PAR S CINCER TONIC without a 
Arare med RKER’. compound that cures when all else 
Haz cured the worst cases of U ngs, 

Indigestion, Inward Jains, kxhaustion. Invaluable for 
Kheumatism, and all pyins and uisorders 4 ee tomas 
and Bowels. 0c. al uggista. HIsco: Co., N. ¥. 


HINDERCORNS. 


The safest, surest and best cure for Corns, Bunk 
Stops all pain. Ensures comfort to the feet. Never 
tocure, 1) cents at Druggists. Hiscox & Co., N. ¥. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity,strengtp 

— wholesomeness, More economical than the ordi- 

kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the 

mu tjtude of low test, short weight alum or phosphate 

wders. Sold only in cans. B OYAL BaKING POWDER 
CO UPANY. tus W: alls t.. N. 


J APANESE SOAP 


Is made of the PUREST, CLEAN- 
EST and BEST MATERIALS, 
without Filthy, Rancid Greases 
and Chemicals that Eat, Rot or 
Burn the Clothes or Hands. For 
the Laundry, Bath or Toilet it has 
no rival, saving many times its 
cost to any household in clothes. 
The priceis less than for inferior 
soaps of equal weight. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE, 
FISK MANUFACTURING CO. 


Springfield, Mass, 


FRANCIS BACON. 


PARAGON 


PIANOS. 


(Late RAVEN & BACON. Established 1789.) 
19 and 21 WEST ow St,., Near Sth Ave., N. Y. 
Chicago Depot, J. HOWARD FOOTE, 
207 Pe 209 Wabash Avenue. 
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all latest improvements, 
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the history of steam mo- 
tors; every Engine is pro- 
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i>} de Ns Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 

For Sale by all Stationers. Warehouse: 26 John Street, New York. 
THE BURROWES PATENT SLIDING 


WIRE SCREENS} 


ARE THE ONLY SCREENS SUITABLE FOR A:GOOD HOUSE. 


They are finely made and beautifully finished. They 
are in use in thousands of the best houses in larger 
cities and towns of 31 States. Our Window and Door 
Screen Factory is the largest in the world. Among 
f™ buildings Screened by us, our catalogue contains cuts ff 

of houses of J. G. ‘Blaine, Geo. F. Edmunds, and 
other prominent men in all parts of the country. Do 
not disfigure your house with the miserable Screens 
made by carpenters, when you can get a perfect 
= less a. a bin 4 for orders now Hi 
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ASTER CARDS BY MAIL. 


EASTER SUNDAY comes on the first day of April. 
Easter card packets for 1888 new ready, and are unusually 
fine. Order at on 

We will send a complete set of the first six packeges for 
$3.50, and of the complete 9 sets for $3.00, and Ncents 
for tage and registering, or any one ordering $5.00 worth 
of the above packets at one time, a $1.00 packet will be sent 


No, L-, For 50 Cents and 4 Cents for Postage, 17 
ang & Co,’s and other fine Easter Cards, together 
Ld 4 a DOUBLE FRINGED CARD AND A HANDSOME 

, BIRTH-DAY CARD 
No. 2.—For 50 Cents and 4 Cents for Postage, 10 
large and finer Cards from the above publishers, with a 
FOLDING CARD, aie $ x2 ARD OPENING IN FORM OF A 


Co. 

No, 3.—For $1.00 AY 6 ‘Cents for Postage, a choice 
selection of 25 BEAUTIFUL CARDS OF PRANG’S and 
HILDESHEIMER’S, including a SOUVENIR BOOKLET 
(retail price, ye = ) and a PANSY FOLDING CALENDAR 
by L. Prang & C 

4.—For $i “oo and 8 Cents for Postage, a se- 
ection of 16 OF OUR LARGEST AND FINEST _ CARDS, 
together with an EASTER BOOKLET, and an EASTER 
CHERUB oy CUT OUT IN FORM OF AN ANGEL’S HEAD, 


lit l | _ WITH WING . 
F bings young, cect X* doable laneu'ideds Conte loranstewtaste 


ate envelope, together with a book-mark mounted on 


Come the €A STER: toate No, ordi aye 2 Cents for Postage. 10 


reet. Prang’ s, Tuck’s, Ward’s, and other beautiful 


No. 7.—For 31.00 and 8 Cents for Postage; a or Foldize Cards and 4 Souvenir 
Books. with £2 appropriate ee prlocttons from best og —-* and 50 cents each). 

Ne, &.—BIRTHD KET. For 50C gute, sw é Bards of Frene.4 or Tu 8, 

No. 9.—SUNDAY-SC HOOL PACKET. Pad 20 Cards wee W ard’s 
Prang’ s Cards, assorted 


STAMPS OR POSTAL NOTES RECEIVED. 


Pear! Cards, and other Novelties, at 15, 25. 90, 75 Cents and 1.09 each, for Birthday or Anniver- 
sary, which will be selected with care for different tastes and ages as specitie 


TO TEACHERS ONLY. 


50 Mare us Ward’s, Prang’s, and other beautful Cards, no two alike. for $1.00 and 8S Cents for Post- 
re. Better assortment, $2.00 and 10 Cents tor Postage. A very choice selection, no two alike, 
3: -O00 and 30 Cents for Pos‘age and Registering. 


PAPER. 


To introduce more extensively our already far ous brands of fine note pape’ —~ eH - we Linen (finest 
paper made): Carter’s *tandard (variety of latest tints); Trew eats est paper made) 
we offer the following desirable boxes : 

For 35 Cc entsand 5 Cents Posta re 1 box containing 24 Sheets and 24 Envelopes, of either 
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POT POURRI (Rose hietiian 


A preparation of Rese-Leaf Petals omnbined with the choicest Oriental perfumes which will remain 
fragrant for years. Per box, size 344 by ae. post-paid, 50 Cents; in fine Japanese Jars securely packed 
and filled, price. from $1.00 10 $5,¢ 
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wero Fire Alarms,Farms, etc. 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 









VANDUZEN é& TIFT. Cincinnati. 0. 















VeOP OTT 
AA AIAJALL 
WALALALAL 
VOU" \ 
LALLA tion, Send for 
. Circulars. 
The National 
SheetMetalRoof- 


Jibst ihe aa 51055 
Wary Sviné  «€=« TH ST., N. Y. 


w. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN, 


Branch Warehouses 
83 John St., New Form, and 
19 Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTU RERS or 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Lron Curbs, Yard 
Hydrants, Street Washers 


THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
TAKES RANK WITH THE BEST 
RAILWAYS OF THE WORLD. ITS 
TRACK OF WELL BALLASTED 
STEEL PENETRATES THE 
> CENTRES OF POPULATION 

IN EIGHT STATES AND 
G\ TERRITORIES. ITS ‘DAY 
=2 \ COACHES AND PALACE 
SLEEPING & DINING 
CARS AFFORD THE 
HIGHEST REALIZA- 
TION OF SAFETY, 





















AS T 






, LANCASTER, PA. 



















Coy 
NEAREST TICKET rx 


OR ADDRESS ANY Ri:PRESENTATIYVE OE 


ete. 
WORKS FOUNDED IN 1832. 
Highest medal awarded 
them by the Universal Exhi- 
H) bition at Paris, og in 
i547; Vienna, Austria, in 1873; 
nnd’ Centennia) Exhibition 








EASTERN AGENCIES: 
STREET, BUFFALO; No. 29 CENTER SQUARE 


THE C. &N.-W.R’Y CO, 


BETWEEN CHICAGO 
AND MINNEAPOLIS, 
8r PAUL, DULUTH, MIL: 
WAUKEE, MARQUETTE, 
OMAHA, DENVER, PORT- 













‘ Gy =. io Y 
25 CENTS A BOTT ALL PRESS 





OF TICKETS, APPLY T() THE 


CRIMPED & CORRUGATED 


APS, TIME TABLES, GENERAL INFORMATION, & 


TRON — 
W.G.HYNDMAN & CO! 


CINCINNATI 0. 


HE PIONEER CALIFORNIA LIN 


1, M. WHITMAN, . 6. 14 J ee. 
Gen’] Manager. 



























————e, 


THOS. H. CHUBB, 
THE FISHING-ROD MANUFACTURER, 











a 





Send for his new 190 page Illustrated Catalogue ‘or 
Fishing Rods, Reels, Lines, Flies, Hooks, Rod Trim- 
mings, etc. 

Catalogue also contains original articles on Fish. 
ing, written by the most noted anglers of the present 
day, which will be ready about Jan. lith. Send at 
once. Address, 


THOS. H. CHUBB, 
Post Mills Vt. 


of SRR 


INENE 


COLLAR 


Rubens, Angelo, Raphael, Murillo. 
And Pair of Ouffy 
Indispensable and economical. Made of cloth, and 
are V my yr REVERSIBLE. Correct styles.’ Per. 
REVERSIBLE COLLAK Cx 0. 
Cc 2 Kil Boston. 
Mass. Illustrated Catalorue free » CRE hs 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
ipreesene Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
egal by the Society of Arts for 
“i 6 Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York, 


For Iron Roofing! 


WRITE THE 


CINCINNAT! CORRUGATING CO, 


CINCINNATI OHIO. 


#” ROBINSON’S 
SURE CURE 


FOR 
RHEUMATIS™ 
AND 
NEURALGIA, 
and remedy for diseases arising from an im 
‘of the biood _ An Anti ~ for Mala age 


n be sont. ; by ‘mail, 
_ Send for Cireular. 























00, 
a tiy BINSON. &S 
18 Gresmoich St., N. Y. 









27 Sudbury St. 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON. 





““osGcoop” 
U.S. Standard Scales. 
Sent on trial. Freight 
paid. Fully warran- 
ted. 3 TON $35. 
Other sizes prepor- 
tionately low. Illus- 
trated book free. 





Agents well paid. 
OSS00D & THOMYSON, Binghamton, N. T 







Cx Na Pas 
KX > 


ae BS 












s_ 
INCINNATI,O. 
HOTELS, HEALTH RESORTS, ETC. | 








ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 


TAYLOR'S RESTAURANT, 


Broadway, corner 11th Street, New York 


Wotel Brunswick, 





BOSTON, 
BARNES « DUNELEE, 
< PROPRIETORS, 
Un.on “snare Hotel 
. ' UARE, 
OORNER 151 oile™ WEW YORK 
DAM & De, — ; pe 














“PLES, 


VICTOR. 


Highest grade known. Ilu#tated « tion 


OVERMAN WHEEL »&.,.), 





182-188 Columbus Avenue, Bosts :. iar 





Tes lyoarsepsst Passes 21 sawp 93 Ross Stamey 


-_- 
















